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Therapy as a science has not kept pace with pathology 
and diagnosis, largely due to a lack of method that will 
enable us to place it on the same sure footing as the 
above-named branches. Its scientific basis rests chiefly 
on experiments on normal animals. The dosage and 
frequency of repetition has been left largely to clinical 
experience, which too frequently consists of personal 
impressions rather than conclusions from recorded facts, 
and certainly lacks the accuracy of a true science. 

The pharmacologic action of a drug on a normal ani- 
mal may have reached the certainty of a chemical test 
and vet give very misleading information as to ita action 
or indications for its use on the diseased human. It 
now rests with clinicians, in conjunction with pharma- 
cologists and physiologists, to take up this subject, and 
by experimental work on animals in which the disease 
has been artificially produced, and by bringing pharma- 
cologic and physiologic methods to the bedside, to clear 
up this subject as far as the means at hand will permit. 


With our modern clinical appliances for accurate de- 


termination of both systolic and diastolic blood pressure, 
the field of cardiovascular therapeutics is gradually 
being placed on a firm basis. In fact, there is no other 
therapy, except that of the specifics, that at the present 
time rests on such a scientific foundation. 

The most important cardiac remedies may be divided 
into two groups: those which act chiefly on the heart— 
digitalis and strophanthus; and those whose chief ac- 
tion is on the vessels—the vasoconstrictors, adrenalin, 
caffein, camphor and strychnin, and the vasodilators, 
alcohol, nitroglycerin and the nitrites. In making such 
a subdivision we must bear in mind that they are all 
cardiovascular drugs affecting both heart and vessels, 
however, in varving degrees. It is not my intention to 
detail the indications for the use of cardiac remedies. 
In general, however, they are indicated when there is 
imperfect distribution of blood, due either to cardiac 
insufficiency or to a lack of the proper vascular tone. 

THE DIGITALIS GROUP. 
The digitalis group is, therefore, to be used in cases 
in which this improper distribution is dependent on 
heart insufficiency, the result either of valvular or of 
muscular changes. The idea that the digitalis group is 
contraindicated in myocarditis is not well grounded, al- 
though we must remember that greater care should be 
observed in regard to dosage and that the final results 
of the treatment must, from the nature of the trouble, 
be less satisfactory than in valvular lesiona with good 


heart muscle. This group is, furthermore, not neces- 
sarily contraindicated in cardiac trouble with marked 
arteriosclerosis, or high blood pressure, as it is rare that 
in the physiologic doses these drugs increase blood pres- 
sure sufliciently to endanger the vessel wall. Sahli' has 
shown that cardiac insufficiency may be associated with 
high blood pressure which has its basis in stimulation 
of the vasomotor centers by the poorly oxygenated blood ; 
improve the pulmonary circulation and the blood pres- 
sure falls. Heart insufficiency associated with slow 
pulse is often relieved by digitalis, due to a more com- 
plete emptying of the heart in each systole, better circu- 
lation in the coronary vessels, with consequently im- 
proved nutrition of the heart muscle. There is stil! con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the value of digitalis 
in aortic regurgitation on account of its prolonging 
diastole. It is generally conceded that the prognosis in 
incompensated aortic regurgitation is bad, probably, as 
Sahli has suggested, due to the presence of essential 
passive congestion; that is to say, the leakage is so 
marked, before evidence of incompensation occurs, that 
even with complete systole and normal diastole it is im- 
possible to maintain the proper amount of blood in the 
arterial system, while in mitral lesions, on account of 
the early passive congestion in the lungs, the individual 
is conscious of the disturbed compensation before the 
stage of essential passive congestion is reached. 

It is well to remember that digitalis increases the 
systolic output, which compensates in a measure for the 
greater amount that returns during diastole and, even 
prolonging the diastole, has its advantage, as it allows 
the auricle to empty itself more completely. Finally, 
the recent painstaking work of Stewart? has shown that, 
after all, the amount of regurgitating blood is slight and 
prolonging the diastole is not a serious matter. 

The action of the various members of the digitalis 
group of drugs is practically identical; the main differ- 
ence is one of degree and some slight differences in the 
amount of vasoconstrictor action. The less well-known 
members of this group — convallaria, apocynum and 
cactus—do not any advantage over digitalis, are 
much less constant in action and will not be discussed. 

Digitalis.—Since Traube’s time it has been a disputed 
question whether digitalis acts principally on the heart 
or on the blood vessels, and whether the increase in blood 
pressure is chiefly of cardiac or of vascular origin. The 
recent work of Gottlieb and Magnus,“ now generally ac- 
cepted, shows that the chief action is on the heart, the 
rise in pressure being due to more complete systole with 
a consequently greater flow of blood into the aorta. Its 
vascular action is chiefly constriction of the splanchnic 
arteries with dilatation of the peripheral vessels, includ- 


1. Verhandl. d. Cong. f. inn. Med., 1901, xix, 53. 
2. Arch. Int. Med.. 1908, 1. 102. 
3. Arch. f. exper. Path. u Pharmakol., 1902, xlvill, 202. 
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ing those in the brain, due partly to increased pressure 
exerted on the interior of the vessel, but mainly ascribed 
to a reflex stimulation of the vasodilator center arising 
from constriction of the splanchnics. The various active 
principles have a somewhat different effect from the 
crude drug. The digitoxin especially has a decidedly 
greater vasoconstrictor action, and dilatation of the 
peripheral vessels does not always follow. It is generally 
conceded that strophanthus has less vasoconstrictor ac- 
tion than entire digitalis, thus resembling digitalin. 

In addition, all this group of drugs stimulate the 
vagus, causing slowing of the heart. As a result of the 
more complete systole the output of blood with each 
ventricular contraction is much increased, and Gottlieb 
has shown that the systolic output in a cat may be in- 
creased threefold by digitalis. This would lead to a very 
marked rise in blood pressure, were it not associated 
with lessened engorgement of the right heart, and better 
emptying of the veins, thus lessening the peripheral re- 
sistance to the arterial blood. For this reason marked 
increased systolic output after digitalis does not neces- 
sarily mean increased blood pressure. 

It is unfortunate that a drug which possesses such a 
desirable physiologic action should alao have its objec- 
tionable features. The chief of these is its variable 
strength, irritating action on the gastrointestinal tract, 
and, finally, its cumulative effects. The physiologic 
activity of the leaf depends on the soil in which it is 
grown, the time of year it is gathered, the method of 
drying, and especially the length of time it has been 
kept in the dried state. Not merely does it vary in 
strength, but the proportion of the various active prin- 
ciples is not constant. Focke“ has shown that leaves 
gathered in July or August have deteriorated 25 per 
cent. by October, and the following summer are only 
one-quarter as powerful as the fresh leaf. Buhrer“ 
found that the fluid extract purchased from various 
druggists in Germany showed variations in strength up 
to 400 per cent. Edmunds* in this country found that 
the tincture obtained from indifferent sources varied 
350 per cent. in strength. 

It is almost incredible that a scientific profession 
could be content to use a preparation of such inconstant 
activity, especially when it may be largely remedied. 
Gottlieb is certainly in the right when he maintains 
that digitalis preparations should be physiologically 
standardized, just as are the curative serums. As the 
tincture deteriorates very little on keeping, there is no 
reason why a standardized preparation of this sort 
should not be made. The dried leaves can not be satis- 
factorily standardized on account of rapid deterioration. 
In this country we have tinctures shown to be physiolog- 
ically active and German chemists have prepared care- 
fully titrated tinctures of uniform strength. 

All digitalis preparations are decidedly irritating to 
the gastrointesti tract. Attempts to overcome this 
property have been unsuccessful, as the irritative qua'- 
ities are present in the isolated active principles an: 
especially marked in the most powerful of these, the 
digitoxin. For this reason it is only fair to assume that 
a digitalis preparation which is free from irritating 
qualities is physiologically inert. There can be extracted 
from digitalis leaves a small amount of a heavy oil 
which acts as a gastrointestinal irritant. The quantity 
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contained in a dose of digitalis, however, is too minute 
to be considered as acting in this manner. The same 
statement holds true in regard to cumulative effect. 
There are on the market various digitalis preparations 
which are recommended on account of their non-cumula- 
tive action. The only conclusion we can draw is that the 
statements are false or that the preparation is physio- 
logically inert, as it is well known that the isolated 
active principles have a cumulative action, this being 
especially true of the digitoxin. Recently Fraenkel’ 
has shown that, contrary to Cloetta’s statement, the 
much-lauded digalen“ has a cumulative action. The 
best means at hand to avoid the cumulative effect is to 
use a preparation of known atrength, like the titrated 
tincture, and then carefully to observe the urinary out- 
put and the character and frequency of the pulse. To 
avoid its irritating action recourse has been made to 
subcutaneous and more recently to intravenous medica- 
tion. All preparations, including the digalen, are more 
or less irritating when given subcutaneously, 

In what form shall we administer the digitalis? 
What shall be the dosage and how long should we con- 
tinue its use? It is the generally accepted view that 
better results are obtained from the combined active 
principles than from any single one. The results from 
digitoxin, the most powerful of the active principles, is 
not especially satisfactory, due to its greater vasocon- 
atriction action and the close approximation of the 
physiologic to the toxic dose (Fraenkel’). In Germany, 
where the plant thrives and where stringent regulations 
are in force in regard to renewal of the leavea, the 
powdered leaves and infusions are almost exclusively 
used. According to Cushney, the infusion contains all 
the active principles in about the same proportion, as the 
dried leaves; the insoluble digitoxin in the presence of 
digitonin passes into the watery solution in suspension. 
When made from the active powdered leaves it is an 


excellent preparation, somewhat less powerful than the 


same amount of dried leaves: and for this reason the 
dose is about twice the amount. Many druggists prepare 
an infusion by diluting a fluid extract; such a prepara- 
tion is useless, as the active ingredients are largely pre- 
cipitated. In this country, on account of the uncertainty 
in the activity of the leaves, the tincture is the favorite 
preparation. 

In the case of every patient who is given digitalis, the 
daily secretion of urine and character and frequenev of 
the pulse should be noted. The firat evidence of the 
physiologic action of the drug is an increased secretion 
of urine, which begins, on an average. forty-eight hours 
after the treatment is instituted. When this point is 
reached the dosage of digitalis should be lessened. as 
this is evidence of the breaking un of the vicious circle; 
and when once the normal distribution of blood is re- 
stored, it will often be maintained with verw sli¢ht 
cardiac stimulation, provided the necessary precautions 
in regard to rest are observed. This smaller dovage 
ma be continued for a considerable period of time with- 
out much danger of cumulative effect, even for months 
or vears, as recommended by Fraentzel, Kussmaul and 
others. This long-continued digitalis therapv is ind! 
cated only in exceptional cases. When digitalis is ad- 


7. Arch. f. exper. Path. u. Pharmakol.. 1907, Jil. 79. 
& We have recently tested four bottles of diga 
unable to obtain any digitalis effect on dogs from 
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hearts and also falled to show any digitalis action. A 
decided digitalis effect was obtained on the same dogs with 0.1 ee. 
of a tincture of strophanthus. . 
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ministered in the above manner there is little danger 
of cumulative action. In patients who do not yield to 
this method of treatment, increased secretion of urine 
does not occur, and in these cases the drug may be con- 
tinued for ten days, carefully observing the pulse. The 
appearance of marked slowing or arrhythmia is evidence 
of intoxication, and the dosage must be reduced or the 
drug entirely discontinued. 

It is well to bear in mind that very marked intoxica- 
tion causes increased pulse-frequency; clinicaily, how- 
evey, the earlier stage of bradycardia is rarely absent. Too 
much stress can not be laid on the presence of arrhythmia 
as an evidence of intoxication. A patient who is taking 
full doses of digitalis must be seen daily, if we wish to 
avoid cumulative effects. With a preparation of known 
atrength and with the patient carefully watched, intoxi- 
cation should never occur. A very moderate slowing 
of the pulse is desirable, as it means more complete 
systole and better suction action by prolonging the 
diastole. Very decided slowing is harmful, as the in- 
creased volume of blood expelled at each systole is over- 
shadowed by the infrequency of contraction, so that the 
amount of blood leaving the heart in a unit of time is 
reduced. When one preparation of digitalis fails to 
increase the flow of urine, we may resort to another 
form. It can not be too strongly emphasized, however, 
that the results depend on the amount of active digitalis 
and not on any particular pharmacopeial preparation. 

In case of failure with an active preparation admin- 
istered by mouth, we may resort to intravenous medica- 
tion, as there is always a possibility of incomplete 
absorption, especially in patients with a high degree of 
circulatory disturbance. Kottmann® was the first to use 
digitalis intravenously, employing digalen, a soluble 
digitoxin. Beginning with 1 c. C., he later used 10 to 15 
c.. at a dose and recommends the larger dosage. The 
technic is simple, the injection being made into a super- 
ficial vein of the arm. The advantages of this method 
are: Certainty of absorption, promptness of action and 
absence of gastric irritation. A rise in blood pressure 
occurs in five minutes, reaches its maximum of from 
5 to 30 mm. of mercury in one-half to one hour, the 
effect continuing about twenty-four hours, then the dose 
may be repeated. Diuresis begins in a few hours. Oc- 
casionally evidence of intoxication, especially of brady- 
cardia, may be observed after a single intravenous dose, 
but this disappears after a few hours. 

Recently others have confirmed Kottmann’s results, 
Mendel’® did some experimental work with intravenous 
injections. After using various preparations, he found 
the digitalone the most satisfactory. In man be used 
daily injections of 2 ¢.c. Fraenkel still more recently 
has used strophanthin intravenously. This is a glucosid 
obtained from strophanthus. The preparation is now on 
the market in sealed tubes containing 1 c.c., which 
represents 1 mg. of the strophanthin. The usual dosage 
is 0.5 to I mg., repeated, if necessary, in twenty-four 
hours. The action is similar to that of digalen, but 
Fraenkel thinks that it continues longer. Certain un- 
toward results, as chill, nausea or bradycardia, are 
occasionally observed after an injection. In addition, 
we must consider the danger of acute dilatation of the 
heart from the rather suddenly increased work thrown 
on it and the possibility of grave toxic symptoms in 
certain individuals, especially when preparations con- 


Ztschr. f. kin. Med., 1905, Ivi, 128. 
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taining large amounts of digitoxin are used, and, ſinally, 
the dangers of arterial degeneration from intravenous 
medication, such as Fischer has produced in rabbits 
with digalen. At the present time intravenous medica- 
tion had better be reserved for those cases in which 
prompt action is required, where gastric conditions 
render administration by the mouth impossible or where 
digitalis by mouth has failed to give results. 

Strophanthus.—The only other member of the digi- 
talis group which I shall consider is strophanthus. Its 
action is practically identical with that of digitalis, but 
much less powerful. It is a gastrointestinal irritant. 
The tendency to cumulative effect is much less marked 
than with digitalis, but still occurs (Fraenkel'?). Ed- 
munda has found its toxicity about fifty times that of 
digitalis, and he considers the good effect obtained at 
times when digitalis has failed as due to the relativel 
greater dosage. It is chiefly valuable in cases in which 
a moderate cardiac stimulation is desired, and in am- 
bulatory patients when we fear to use digitalis on ac- 
count of its greater tendency to cumulative effect. It 
varies in atrength like digitalis, but a titrated tincture 
may now be obtained. 


THE VASOCONSTRICTORS AND VASODILATORS. 


The next group to be considered consists‘ of the vaso- 
motor drugs. First, the vasoconstrictors, of which the 
most important are adrenalin, caffein, camphor and 
strvchnin. These remedies are indicated in cases in 
which there is vasomotor paresis. The arteries in the 
great splanchnic reservoirs, with their wonderful capac- 
ity to dilate, are engorged with blood, and, while the per- 
ipheral vessels suffer from the same paresis, they are 
usually poorly filled and the patient appears pale, in 
striking contrast to the cyanosis of cardiac stasis. The 
contraction of the heart may be normal, but on account 
of insufficient filling of the ventricle, a very small vol- 
ume of blood is expelled at each systole. A classical pie- 
ture of vasomotor paresis is scen in chloral poisoning, 
shock, and chloroform and ether narcosis. im por- 
tant experimental work of Romberg and Passler™ has 
shown that the heart failure of acute infections, as pneu- 
monia and diphtheria, is in reality a vasomotor paresis. 
a then, is a large field for the vasoconstrictor reme- 

ies. 

Adrenalin.—The most active member of this group is 
adrenalin. It is the remedy par excellence in shock or 
heart failure during anesthesia, as it causes a very 
prompt and marked rise in blood pressure by its action 
on the nerve endings in the vessel wall. The increase 
in pressure is so marked that the heart is called on to do 
an enormously increased work, which may be safely 
borne by the good heart muscle of the patient in shock, 
but may lead to acute dilatation and serious consequences 
if the muscle is diseased, as is often the case in the acute 
infectious diseases. Again, as the action is exceedingly 
transitory, five to ten minutes, it is of little value in 
cases in which prolonged effect is demanded, as in the 
acute infectious diseases. Adrenalin must be given sub- 
cutaneously or intravenously, as its vasomotor action is 
absent when given by mouth. The dosage is 10 to 15 
minims of the 1 to 1,000 solution. 

Caffein.— As a vasoconstrictor in the acute infections, 
caffein holds the first place. Passler demonstrated in 
animals, when heart failure had been induced by acute 


11. Deutsch. Med. Webnechr.. 1905, xxxi, 105. 
12. Verhandl. d. Cong. f. jun: Med. 1906, xxili, 237. 
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infection, that caffein caused a more pronounced and 
prolonged rise in pressure than digitalis. The rise in 
pressure was maintained about one and one-half hours. 
Calfein is best given subcutaneously in two to three 
grain doses, repeated every three to four hours. 

(amphor.—Camphor, with practically the same ac- 
tion, is less constant in its effects, probably due to its 
lessened solubility. Its dosage is the same as of caffein. 

Strychnin.—Strychnin has been very extensively used 
in America as a heart tonic. Its effect on the heart, 
however, consists entirely of a stimulation of the in- 
hibitory center, leading to slight slowing of the pulse; 
and even this action is inconstant. The rise in blood 
‘pressure observed after its administration is due to 
stimulation of the vasomotor center, and in animals is 
only apparent when given in quantities approaching 
very closely that required to produce general spasm. 
Crile’ has shown that the same is true in man, the 
effect on pressure being very inconstant and apparent 
only when given in doses sufficient to cause increased 
nerve excitability as shown by increased reflexes and 
muscular tone. Cook and Briggs“ have demonstrated 
ihat subcutaneous injections of one-tenth of a grain is 
necessary to increase pressure. In the doses ordinarily 
recommended strychnin can not be considered a vaso- 
motor drug. It is only when the dose —— the 
toxic one that blood pressure is increased, and, for this 
reason, it is less valuable than caffein. 

The vasodilator remedies occupy a rather uncertain 
position in cardiovascular therapy, although they are 
extensively used. With our present knowledge, nitrites 
and nitroglycerin in physiologic doses are absolutely 
contraindicated in the heart failure of acute infections. 
We are dealing here with a vasomotor paresis and a vaso- 
dilator would only augment the difficulty. 

Aleohol_—The value of alcohol as a cardiac stimulant 
has long been much disputed. We have been told by the 
pharmacologist that it has a depressing action on the 
cardiovascular system, dilatation occurring with fall of 
pressure. Many clinicians, on the other hand, have 
maintained that it is a valuable remedy in shock and in 
the heart failure of acute infections; this divergence of 
views may be explained if we i Dixon's“ recent 
work on the effect of alcohol. He found that in mod- 
erate doses, well diluted, it has little effect on the rate 
of the normal heart. In animals showing circulatory 
disturbances, the heart is accelerated, the output in- 
creased and the blood pressure raised. Moderate 
amounts given by mouth produce a dilatation of the 
peripheral vessels, with constriction of the splanchnics. 
These experimental results are in accord with clinical 
experience, and, if confirmed, would secure for alcohol a 
place in the treatment of shock and those conditions in 
which we have engorgement of the splanchnics with in- 
sufficient filling of the peripheral vessels. 


THE VASODILATORS IN HYPERTENSION, 


Most frequently the vasodilators are emploved to re- 
duce high arterial tension. Two of the subject 
must be considered: first, whether it is advisable to re- 
duce high arterial pressure; second, whether the vaso- 
dilators can be relied on to bring this about. 

We are, perhaps, too prone to consider hypertension 
a pathologic condition that must be relieved. There i- 
abundant evidence that general arteriosclerosis does not, 
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as a rule, lead to hypertension, unless, as Hasenfeld"’ 
and Hirsch!“ have shown, there is involvement of the 
thoracic aorta or splanchnic vessels. Nephritis is the 
most frequent cause of very high blood pressure. Many 
are inclined to believe that in these cases the high pres- 
sure is a protective measure, an effort to increase kidney 
elimination, and the important question to decide in this 
group of cases is whether lowering pressure modifies 
elimination through the kidney. Up to the present 
time investigations on this point have given conflict nz 
results. 

Rossbach'’® experimented on patients with interatitial 
nephritis, administering one-sixtieth grain of nitro- 
Elycerin every three hours, and found increased secretion 
of urine. Kinnicutt® and Bourginski*' have also re- 
ported increased urine in nephritis after nitroglycerin. 
Leech™ says that neither in animals nor man can it be 
shown that the nitrites influence the urinary secretion, 
except in large doses, when the urine is always lessened. 
He confined lis experiments to patients without kidney 
trouble. Twelve such were given three grains of sodium 
nitrite three times a day for a period of one week. 
Seven passed slightly more urine, five less. He also de- 
termined the amount of urea and found it unchanged. 
The most recent and, I think we may say, the most 
careful work on this subject has been reported by Lochs 
in Krehl’s clinic. Three nephritics were given sufficient 
nitroglycerin to reduce the pressure 35 to 55 mm. The 
amount of urine and its freezing point and sodium 
chlorid content was determined. Loeb found in each 
case lessened secretion of urine and solids. Straus has 
also found reduced elimination in nephritis after nitro- 
glycerin. 

We are unable to form any definite conclusions from 
such conflicting results. More careful work on the sub- 
ject is needed, the patients to be kept under rigid ob- 
servation as regards diet, liquids ingested and elimina- 
tion of fluids through skin and bowel. Only by 
this means can be determined the important question of 
whether reduction of hypertension modifies renal elim- 
ination. Meanwhile, we may safely employ vasodilators 
in cases of extreme hypertension (over 200 mm. of 
mercury), as here the danger to both heart and blood 
vessel must be apparent; also in patients with hyper- 
tension who have headaches which are relieved by lower- 
ing pressure. Small doses should always be tried, first 
one one-hundredth grain of nitroglycerin or two 
grains of sodium nitrite, as Leech has shown almost as 
marked and prolonged effect is obtained from small 
amounts. Both remedies act very promptly after ad- 
ministration, the duration of effect from one-half to 
three hours; the effect of the nitrite being somewhat 
more prolonged than the nitroglycerin. 

When we consider the second phase of this subject, 
viz., whether hypertension can actually be lessened by 
the nitrite group, we meet with more conflicting resulta. 
These are to be explained in part by the varving activity 
of the preparation on the market and in part by idiosyn- 
crasies of the individual. S. A. Matthews and I have 
found that preparations of the alcoholic solution of 
nitroglycerin and freshly prepared solutions of sodium 
nitrite, purchased from reliable pharmacists. may be 

17. Deutsch. Arch. f. klin. Med, 1897, x. 193. 

18. Deutsch. Arch. f klin. Med, 1900, Ixix. 503. 

19. Berlin. klin. Wehnschr., 1885, xxii; 83. 

20. New York Med. Jour. 1886, Kii. 219. 

21. Lancet, London, 1885, il. 733. 
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totally inert, even when injected intravenously into 
animals. 

It is well known that nitroglycerin in tablet form is 
very unreliable. Brinz was unable to detect any nitro- 
glycerin in many of these. Not all individuals react in 
the same way to an active preparation. Hewletts“ has 
shown that a rise in pressure, after administering nitro- 
glycerin to man, is almost as frequent as a fall. These 
same varving results can be demonstrated in animals, as 
the tracings (Figs. 1 and 2) show. 

It is not improbable that many of the failures to 
lessen pressure with nitroglycerin and the nitrites have 
been due to the use of inactive preparations. Further- 
more, there are some individuals who are able to take 
very large doses of nitroglycerin with very little effect. 
Hewlett reports fifteen to thirty drops of the 1 per cent. 
alcoholic solution with very little, if any, effect. 
Stewart“ refers (0 an instance in which he gave a pa- 
tient fifty minims of a 10 per cent. solution--equivalent 
to five grains of pure nitroglycerin—without any great 
change in pressure. On the other hand, Loeb reporta 
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a grain. We are unable to explain this diversity of 
action. 
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muscle. A very few cases have been reported with 
normal coronaries, and here the attacks have been 
ascribed to vasomotor apasm of the coronary vessels. 
Since Brunton’s recommendation of amyl nitrite and 
nitroglycerin for the treatment of an attack, those 
remedies have been generally used. Brunton’s observa- 
tions were based on a single case in which sphygmo- 
graphic tracings showed a marked pu/lsus tardus during 
the attack, the pain disappearing and the character of 
the pulse changing after amyl nitrite. A review of the 
cases in which pulse observations have been made during 
an attack shows that Brunton’s patient in this respect 
was exceptional.** In the majority of patients little 
change has been observed in the tension of the pulse 
during an attack, and this conforms to what occurs in 
animals after ligation of a coronary artery. Clinical 
experience has shown that a rather small percentage of 
cases receive prompt relief with amyl nitrite or nitro- 
glycerin—probably only those cases in which vascular 
spasm plays a role. In the group of cases in which the 
attack is due to obstruction by embolus or thrombus, 
two therapeutic problems arise: Shall we trv to raise 
blood pressure and thus force blood through the an- 
astomozing®® vessels to the anemic area, lessening the 


* 
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Fig. 2 Tracing showing how nitroglycerin may at times cause a rise in pressure. Dog received 3 mg. on the tongue. The second 
=< shows where alcohol was placed on the tongue in order to prove that the rise was not due to the alcohol in the solution of 


nitroglycerin. 

Mac Nider** has shown that a rise in pressure occurs 
chiefly in old dogs, and that the fall is much more 
marked in young animals. This probably also holds 
true in man, as the arteriosclerotic vessel does not re- 

to stimuli as does the normal. Romberg?’ has 
demonstrated this disturbance of vasomotor action in 
patients with vascular changes. He found that the 
vessels in the arm failed to react to heat, cold, or to the 
increased demand of the extremity for more biood dur- 
ing muscular activity. 


TREATMENT OF ANGINA PECTORIS, 


Before leaving the subject of vasodilators, it may be 
advisable to consider the treatment of angina pectoris. 
Authorities are agreed that anginal attacks are usually 


due to disturbance in the blood supply of the heart 


muscle. Autopsy findings in patients who have suf- 
fered from angina show arteriosclerosis of the coronary 
vessels and numerous areas of focal necrosis in the heart 


24. Jour. Med. Research, Boston, 1906, xv, 

25. Tur Journal A. M. X. 1905, 1676. 

26. Am. Jour. Med. Se., 1908, exxxv, 99. 

27. Verhandl. d. Cong. 1. inn. Med., 1904, xxi, 60. 


amount of infraction, and by doing this throwing in- 
creased work on a weakened ventricle, or shall we 
attempt to lower pressure, relieving the heart work, 
meanwhile increasing possibly the area in which necrosis 
may occur? 

This problem has received our attention during the 
past year. When the coronary arteries of a dog are li- 
gated just sufficiently to cause slightly disturbed heart 
action, the use of adrenalin, while causing a momentary 
rise in pressure, is followed by dilatation of the left ven- 
tricle and death. If we use digitalis instead of adre- 
nalin, the contraction of the ventricle becomes more com- 
plete and a return to normal occurs, and then additional 
branches may be ligated without material disturbance. 
If nitroglycerin be used in place of the adrenalin or digi- 
talis, there is no improvement in the heart’s action, 
death oceurring as in the untreated animals. In other 
words, a heart under the influence of digitalis allows of 


much more extensive ligation of the coronary vessels 


28. Fraenkel: Verband). d. Cong. f. inn. Med.. 1891, x, 274. 
1 Spaltehobz and Hirsch: Deutsch. Med. Wehnschr., 1907. xxxiii, 
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1 Fig. 1.—Tracing showing usual effect of nitrogiycerin on a dog: 3 mg. given intravenously. , 
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without serious consequences than a heart under the in- 
fluence of vasodilators. A more complete report on this 
work is to be published later. 

‘These results are suggestive at least of the fact that 
the digitalis group may be indicated in attacks of angina 
pectoris. In order to obtain the promptness of action 
required in these cases, the drug must be given intra- 
venously or subcutaneously. 


TREATMENT OF ARTERIOSCLEROSIS, 


In the medicinal treatment of arteriosclerosis, only 
one drug has any claims to iency. Clinicians quite 
uniformly believe that alleviation of symptoms, due to 
arteriosclerosis, follow prolonged use of the iodids. 
Various symptoms, as angina pectoris, dyspnea and 
vertigo become less marked after the continued use of 
5 to 10 grains of sodium iodid three times a day. 
Huchard believed that its good effects were due to its 
vasodilator action. It has been shown, however, by 
Roehm and Berg“ and Stockman and Chartens* that 
iodid does not lower blood pressure. There is no evidence 
that it has a specific effect on the arterial changes, except 
possibly those of syphilitic origin. The beneficial effects 
have been ascribed to its power of lessening the viscosity 
of the blood. Ottfried Müller“ has shown when a pa- 
tient had received a total of about two hundred grains 
in daily doses of twenty grains, decidedly lessened vis- 
cosity of the blood could be observed. As long as the 
iodids were continued this lessened viscosity was evident. 
As a result of this increased fluidity of the blood, less 
work is required by the heart in forcing it through the 
narrowed vessels. Determann,“ an experienced worker 
in this field, has been unable to confirm Müller's find- 
ings, thus leaving the question still unsettled, 

100 State Street. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INFANTILE 
STOMACH.* 


D. E. ENGLISH, M.D. 
MILLBURN, X. 3. 


In caring for an infant we should ever keep in mind 
the desired ultimate result, viz., the development of a 
perfect adult with a normal adult stomach. The kind 
of a stomach possessed by an adult of 25 years depends 
considerably on how he was fed during the first two 
years of his life. The stomach at birth is little more 
than a straight tube continuous with the esophagus 
above and the duodenum below, and hangs nearly 
vertical in the abdomen. It is elastic and easily dis- 
tended, and is in contact with, and more or less pressed 
on by, the other abdominal viscera and the diaphragm. 
There is a slight fulness on one side, showing where the 
greater curvature and the fundus will be, and if it is 
distended it assumes a shape approaching that of the 
adult stomach. We do not know accurately its capacity. 
The means that have been used to measure the infantile 
stomach are faulty. 

The plan of weighing the infant before and after 
nursing has these objections, viz., (1) we are never sure 
the stomach is entirely empty when the infant starts to 
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nurse; (2) we do not know how full it is when he stops; 
(3) at the first weighing there may be gas, lighter than 
air, in the stomach or intestine which is expelled during 
the nursing; (4) gas lighter than air may be formed in 
the stomach before the second weighing; (5) some of 
the breast-milk may escape on the infant’s clothing. or 
into the intestine, and (6) we are never sure that it is a 
normal stomach. The plan of removing the stomach 
and filling it with liquid is probably still more inexact. 
The stomach is in an unnatural position ; it is not under 
the natural pressure of the surrounding organs and the 
abdominal wall, in a closed cavity; it is easily diatended, 
and we do not know how much to distend it; it may be 
altered by the disease that killed the baby. 

I wish to suggest the following plan as overcoming 
some of these objections—a plan that I have not had an 
opportunity to put into practice. Let the aubject be a 
haby that has died very suddenly, from accident or 
otherwise; make as small an incision in the abdominal 
wall as will do; ascertain that the stomach is empty; 
ligate both ends of the atomach with as little disturbance 
of the organ as possible; then through a small slit fill 
the stomach with modified milk, at a temperature of 
100 F., using a spoon to avoid hydrostatic pressure. 
This should be done as soon after death as possible. 

It is not necessary, however, to know the exact ca- 
pacity of the infantile stomach as a guide to proper feed- 
ing. The fact that we do know that capacity ap- 
proximately has led to what I believe to be grave 
errors in infant feeding, especially where the infant is 
given artificial food. This knowledge, together with 
the approximate knowledge of how long it takes the 
infant stomach to digest food, has led to the giving of 
a certain fixed quantity of food at certain regular in- 
tervals, which I believe to be wrong. 

The problem is, how to develop this simple tube into 
the complex organ that it should be in later life. The 
adult stomach is essentially a muscle lined with a se- 
creting membrane, and covered with a serous membrane. 
It is, or should be, highly elastic, and have strong powers 
of contraction. These functions are far more apt to be 
impaired than its secreting functions. One of our main 
objects, therefore, in feeding an inf ent should be to 
develop a stomach with good contracting powers and a 
strong muscle. We all know that the best way to make 
a muscle grow strong is to use it. If a muscle never 
does any work it soon loses the power to work. 

What happens under the plan of so-called “scientific” 
feeding, i. e., the giving of a certain fixed quantity of 
food at certain regular intervals? In the first place, 
the stomach is never distended with food, and in conse- 
quence the muscle is never adequately stretched: i. e., 
properly exercised. Second, when the regular feeding 
time comes again there may be, and often is, some of the 
last feeding still in the stomach. This residual food is 
often in a state of mild fermentation. When the new 
food is added to it the fermentation is increased, giving 
rise to symptoms of indigestion, sometimes to diarrhea. 
Third, the regular feeding time often comes at a moment 
when the infant should not be disturbed; he may be 
asleep, or enjoying a quiet hour in the open air, and 1s 
better left alone. Fourth, frequent feeding, with con- 
tinuous stimulation, or a “teasing” of the stomach, re- 
sults in an atonic condition, and dilatation of the 
stomach. A nerve or a muscle, when asked too fre- 
quently to functionate, loses the power to respond to a 
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normal stimulus. Fifth, it is a well known fact that too 
frequent nursing causes the mother to secrete a concen- 
trated milk which is not easily digested by the infant. 

When scientific infant feeding was introduced I 
adopted it. It proved to be much better than the older 
way of feeding the baby a little, just enough to quiet 
him, every time he cried. Some of my babies did well 
on it, others did not do so well. After a while I found 
out that those did the best where the mother or nurse 
did not quite live up to my carefully worded instruc- 
tions. They refused to wake the baby to feed it, and 
when the baby was quiet and happy, they would allow a 
much longer 1 to elapse than I had specified. Of 
course, this was rank heresy and insubordination, but 
these were the babies that did the best. Finally, I form- 
ulated my present plan of feeding normal infants, which 
I have called “The Natural Method.” Since adopting 
this plan I have had uniform success, unless something 
entirely extraneous to feeding made the infant ill. 

My directions are to feed the baby until he is full, 
without any regard to the amount taken. Not to allow 
him to fall asleep too soon, but to arouse him, shake 
him up, and induce him to go on feeding until he is 
surely full, and, perhaps, runs over. This stretches the 
stomach to its greatest natural capacity, and gives the 
muscle the exercise it needs to develop it. Then let the 
infant sleep, in the most favorable surroundings, as 
long as he will. A baby will sleep longer out of doors 
than in the house; longer in a well ventilated room, 
than in a close room; longer in a cold room, than in a 
warm room. It is important that this sleep should be 
as long as possible. 

When he wakes do not feed him at once, wait until he 
is hungry. It is unnatural, unphysiologic and unscien- 
tific to feed an infant when he is not hungry, or to feed 
him simply because he is thirsty or fretful. Hunger is 
the only excuse for feeding a normal infant. If fretful, 
give him water, fresh air, less clothing; soothe him, 
amuse him, do any one of a thousand things to keep 
him quiet and happy before resorting to food. Never 
mind how long it is since the last feeding; watch the 
baby, not the clock. ‘ 

Finally, let him ery. This is the hardest thing of all 
to get done. Let the baby cry. The mother suffers, the 


people around are annoyed, but it does the baby great 


good. It is the best, the most vigorous, the most natural 
exercise he gets, and it is best taken out of doors. This 
exercise of crying in some way prepares the stomach for 
its next load of food. Since the last feeding the 
atomach has had full time to get empty; it has had time 
to contract and resume its natural tone; it has had time 
to rest. When the crying threatens to change from the 
natural cry of hunger to a hysterical or sickly wail, then 
feed the baby, and be sure to feed him full. 

The intervals between the feedings will be irregular. 
During the first month they will sometimes be as short 


“as two hours, sometimes as long as four hours in the 


day, and six or even eight in the night. The number of 
feedings for ihe first three weeks will average for the 
24 hours generally seven, sometimes eight, rarely nine. 
The general hygienic treatment of an infant is in- 
rably connected with the success or failure of any 
method of feeding. Anything that tends to develop the 
general musculature will also help the stomach muscle 
to grow. Fresh air, cold air, flowing air (as Dr. 
Northrup calls it), the air bath, the cool water bath, 
light clothing, absence of coddling, and the exercise of 


erying, all these things help the infant to digest his 
food and help to properly develop the stomach. 

Under this plan of feeding and general treatment it 
is often astonishing to find how easy it is to modify the 
milk to suit the baby. He soon gets so that he can suc- 
cessfully handle any modification that comes at all near 
being what is considered the proper one for his age. 
If an infant is fed in this way, is kept out of doors, and 
is not overclothed, he soon develops digestive powers 
that, to put it mildly, are surprising. 

The foundation on which the natural method of feed- 
ing rests, is the fact that a healthy infant can not always 


‘digest the same amount of the same kind of food in the 


same number of minutes. How much he can digest and 
how quickly he can digest it depends on how much he 
has used up, how much he has earned since the last feed- 
ing. A baby earns his food by the exercise of crying, by 
using his muscles in various ways, by exposure to fresh 
air, cold air, and cool water, and he can properly handle 
only the amount of food he has earned. Dr. Rotch has 
well said, “it is always better to err on the side of 
giving too little food than too much.” This is entirely 
true when applied to the 21 hours, but it is impossible 
to give an infant too much food at one feeding, provided 
the feedings are far enough apart. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Dr. I. A. Ant, Chicago: I agree with Dr. English in several 
points, but rather disagree with the main argument. That 
we often overfeed a baby and often feed it too frequently, I 
think, is undoubtedly true. But it will take a long time and 
much clinical work to prove the fallacy of all that we have 
learned in the matter of infant feeding and to make us willing 
to go away back to antiquity and disregard all the facts 
that we have accumulated in our study at the bedside. We 
ean not offhand reject these observations. One of the first 
questions a mother asks the physician is: “How much shall I 
feed the baby?“ And we must have some idea what to tell 
her. It is true that babies vary widely as to stomach capacity. 
It depends on the age, the development of the baby, and the 
individual capacity of the stomach. But to adopt a new sys- 
tem that entirely disregards our accumulated knowledge of the 
subject is like going back and beginning all over again. 
Much more proof and much more clinical evidence should be 
brought forward before we adopt the plan that Dr. English 


proposes. 

Dr. Joun Lovett Moxrse, Boston: I disagree with much in 
Dr. English’s paper. It seems to me that for all practical 
purposes we do know now the capacity of the infant’s stomach 
at various ages, and I doubt if Dr. English’s method will give 
any better results than the methods we now employ. Dr. 
English spoke of developing the muscle of the stomach. I 
think that the same rules should apply in the development of 
the muscle of the stomach as in the development of other 
muscles. Overfilling it, filling it to overflowing and thus 
stretching it, overstrains it and does harm rather than 
If a baby is at the breast it may fill the stomach till it runs 
over without doing it any especial harm, but if it is fed on 
artificial food it can not be safely given more than it needs. 
Experiments have shown that if a proper food is given a baby’s 
stomach is empty after two hours. I do not see, therefore, 
why we should necessarily wait longer before feeding again. I 
do not mean by this that I feed babies every two hours, but 
merely that there is no contraindication to doing so. To adopt 
the method described by Dr. English is to go back to the dark 
ages—to give up our present standards and to go back to the 
old methods that have no scientific basis. 

Du. Anna Jacont, New York: I know that two hours 
is the time that has generally been set down as the interval 
between the feedings in newly born infants. But about 
twenty-five years ago I made it my business to empty the 
stomachs of a large number of babies for the of 
finding out how long mother’s milk would remain in the baby’s 
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stomach. After two hours I always found some material in 
the stomach. I concluded, therefore, that if the stomach was 
expected to be empty we should have to wait longer than 
two hours. Since that time I have made it a rule to wait two 
and a half hours or longer. 

De. CIA NN Rutuerrorp, Chicago: I agree with Dr. 
Jacobi in regard to the length of time in infant feeding. In 
my experience of twenty-seven years I have thought that the 
interval should be even longer than two and a half hours, al 
though it all depends on the capacity of the individual infant 
and the length of time it takes to feed it. When a baby is a 
rapid feeder it should not nurse as long as the one that feels 
more slowly. 1 do not think that any definite rule can be laid 
down as to how long a baby should nurse. The mother soon 
learns from observation. I think an interval of three hours 
better for the mother than an interval of an hour and a half 
or two hours. When a mother nurses her baby every hour and 
a half she soon becomes a worn-out, nervous, debilitated and 
bedraggled old woman. For this reason it is better for the 
baby as well as the mother that the intervals should be longer 
after the first few weeks. 

Du. Cuartes Doveras, Detroit: From the discussion it 
seems to me that perhaps a little more latitude should be 
given in regard to the intervals between the feedings. (f 
course, we must consider this subject from two points of view : 
whether the baby is being nursed or is being given artificia! 
food. When the food agrees with the nursing baby very little 
harm can be done even if it is fed frequently. The intervals 
of feeding simply depend on the child's ability to dispose 
properly of the amount of food taken. My rule has been to 
have a fixed time for feeding when the work is not being 
dene properly and, if the child is artificially fed, to vary the 
amount of each food until I get the correct stool. The charac- 
ter of the stool is a better means of determining whether the 
food is being digested properly than is the child’s crying. We 
all know that when we are suffering from indigestion we often 
have sensations of hunger, or of distress that we mistake for 
hunger, and the infant suffers in the same way, causing it to 
ery incessantly. Therefore, if you have a correct stool, feed 
the child when it is hungry. If the stool is not a correct one, 
have a fixed time for feeding and change the proportions of 
fat proteid and sugar till you get the correct stool. 

De. D. E. Exotisn, Millburn, N. J.: This is not going 
backward to the old, careless method of feeding; it is going 
forward. Because it is something different from what we are 
doing now it is not necessarily going backward. When a 
mother asks me how often to feed the baby my instructions 
are entirely definite, that is, not to feed the baby until she is 
foreed to; not until nothing else will quiet it; not until its 
stomach is empty, and it is really hungry. Dr. Morse says 
that a baby should be fed every two hours; Dr. Allen says 
every two and one-half hours; Dr. Jacobi says every three 
hours. The baby knows better than any of us, and we should 
learn to properly interpret its language, its actions and its 
needs. I entirely agree with Dr. Douglas that the stools are an 
excellent guide, not so much, however, in regard to the fre- 
quency of feeding, as to the quality of the food. 


THE PREPHYSICAL SIGNS OF TUBERCULOSIS 
IN CHILDREN.* 
WILLIAM C. HOLLOPETER, A. M.. M.D. 
Professor of Diseases of Children in the Medico-Chirurgical College. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

It seems a task of supererogation for me to indicate 
some of the early signs of tuberculosis. It is at times a 
contagious disease, yet its incubating period has not been 
clearly defined. We may refer to latent tuberculosis, 
active tuberculosis and all the various local types of 
tuberculosis, yet there undoubtedly was a period before 
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tuberculous implantation occurred when the system was 
most susceptible, though not infected. 

We have educated the people as to the laws of incuba- 
tion and infection of contagious diseases, especially the 
laws governing the exanthemata, and yet the most ex- 
tensively destructive enemy of mankind remains to be 
classified. It has frequently occurred to me that we 
should attempt to establish some early landmarks. No 
disease is so prevalent, nor has any disease so extensive 
a literature as tuberculosis. Unfortunately, the incubat- 
ing period is uncertain. This will probably remain so, 
and is due to the various types of expression of the 
tuberculous process in young children. 

Much has been written about the tuberculous physi- 
ognomy in the growing child, one class having fine hair, 
long eyelashes, a large eye, clear conjunctiva, trans- 
parent skin, the nervous temperament, intellectually pre- 
cocious ; in another class, the very antithesis is true; the 
fleshy eyelids, dull, muddy conjunctiva, apathetic face, 
thick skin and generally the dull, expressionless face of 
the strumous—as the old term designates it—the scrof- 
ulous child. 

In this type of predisposed child the features are 
large, the lips full, the als of the nose thick, the nos- 
trils expanded, giving the nose a fleshy, broad appear- 
ance. The tongue is frequently large and restless, the 
ends of the long bones are full, and the shafts thick. 
The fingers may be clubbed; the abdomen distended 
with dilated stomach or colon, or perhaps both. The 
hair and nails grow rapidly, the skin is generally rough 
and scaly. Commonly there is an unusual development 
of hair, which is seen as a thick down on the forehead, 
cheeks, cars, shoulders and down the spine. There is 
excess of secretion from the nose, the skin about the lips 
often cracks and becomes inflamed ; the eves many times 
appear weak and expressionless, even when no external 
inflammation exists. There is a great tendency to 
ophthalmia, catarrhs and skin rashes. 

Children of this type, when they become infected with 
some acute illness, are very ill without expressing the 
usual phenomena of illness, similar to the highly nervous 
child, because in him all the reflexes are diminished. 
Thus a pneumonia may be ushered in without a chill or 
convulsion, and only the recognition of temperature 


chart and a physical examination will reveal the serious 


nature of the sickness. In this way, I believe, this tvpe 
of child frequently secures an early tuberculous im- 
plantation. In beth types of children, adenitis is a fre- 
quent inheritance from measles and whooping-cough, 
and unless we persevere in our treatment, lymph node 
involvement will become extensive, and the anterior 
mediastinal glands will be reached. Involvement of the 
glands in the mesentery and those behind the pericte- 
neum follows, passes thence through the diaphragm to 
the posterior mediastinal and bronchial glands, and 
thus eventually the lungs are reached. 

An early implication of the mediastinum is more fre- 
quent than clinicians are willing to admit. It is likely 
to occur during any of the eruptive diseases, where 
superficial lymph nodes are involved. A recognition of 
this fact affords a warning of approaching danger, and 
gives the physician an opportunity to arrest the progress 
of the disease by prompt attention. 

Some years ago, while I waa spending a few days with 
Eustace Smith, at Shadwell, London, he demonstrated 
to me what I feel assured is a much neglected procedure 
in early diagnosis of tuberculous children. The signs of 
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pressure on the veins, the dullness over the first bone of 
the sternum extending to a variable distance on each 
side, and the paroxysmal — * int conclusively to 
caseation of the bronchial glands. The peculiarity of the 
cough is, indeed, often the first symptom leading us to 
suspect the nature of the disease. This is distinguished 
from the cough of pertussis, which it so much resembles, 
by the absence of crowing and of the terminal vomiting 
or glary expectoration. Such a cough, if unaccom- 
panied by the auscultatory signs of pulmonary disease, 
is very distinctive of enlarged bronchial glands. The 
absence of these auscultatory signs is very important 
in the diagnosis, as a morning cough of a very similar 
character is occasionally heard in cases of fibroid indura- 
tion with dilatation of the bronchi, and is sometimes 
also characteristic of catarrhal pneumonia. 

If in the intervals of the fits of coughing there is any- 
thing approaching to an asthmatic seizure or the slight- 
est percussion-dullness at the top of the sternum, little 
doubt can remain as to the nature of the disease. Alter- 
ation in the quality of the voice often accompanies the 
characteristic cough. If there is doubt in any case, the 
occurrence of signs of venous pressure at once changes 
our suspicions to certainty. 

Well-marked pressure signs are not, however, present 
until the swelling of the glands has become considerable. 
At an earlier period, and before the enlargement has 
become sufficiently great to cause symptoms so obvious, 
the diagnosis of the lesion is far from easy, as the symp- 
toms by which it is accompanied are few and obscure. 

At this time much assistance can be gained from the 
following experiment. If the child be made to bend 
back the head, so that his face becomes almost horizontal, 
and the eves look straight upward at the ceiling above 
him, a venous hum, varving in intensity according to the 
size and position of the diseased glands, is heard with 
the stethoscope placed on the upper bone of the sternum. 
As the chin is now slowly depressed, the hum becomes 
less loudly audible, and ceases shortly before the head 
reaches its ordinary position. 

The explanation of this phenomenon appears to be 
that the bending back of the head tilts forward the 
lower end of the trachea, which carries with it the glands 
lving in its bifurcation, and the left innominate vein, 
as it passes behind the first bone of the sternum, is com- 
pressed between the enlarged glands and the bone. In 
eases where this sign has been noticed, there has often 
been some slight dullness over the manubrium, leading 
one to suspect the existence of enlargement of the 
giands; and the occurrence of the hum thus produced 
is considered to be evidence confirmatory of his sus- 
picion. 

The experiment does not succeed in cases of flat chest 
when there is no reason to suspect glandular enlarge- 
ment, nor can the hum be produced by the thymus gland 
in a healthy child. This gland is immediately behind 
the sternum in front of the great vessels; enlarged 
bronchial glands lie behind the vessels in the bifurcation 
of the trachea. A swelling in front of the vessels does 
not appear to set up pressure on the veins when the head 
is bent back in the position described. In no case has 
the characteristic hum been produced, except where there 
was reason from other symptoms to suspect the presence 
of bronchial glandular enlargement. 

The early diagnosis of tuberculous mesenteric glands 
is a matter of great difficulty. It is possible that gland- 
ular enlargement may be present, but it is unusual to 
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recognize it until other symptoms occur which may 
lessen the value of the findings. Thus anemia, loss of 
flesh, and some gastric irritation will often precede any 
mesenteric deposit. 

Some years ago, while studying the character of the 
rectal mucus, I found the flora very interesting, and, 
quite oblivious of the fact that I might find tubercle 
bacilli, I was surprised on one occasion to encounter 
them constantly; and this occurred in a case where 
tuberculosis was not suspected. On palpating the ab- 
domen I was rewarded by finding a small chain of glands 
following the vertebral column. 

Subsequent study along these lines has given me the 
impression that 22 glands may be found in young 
children quite frequently and in a quiescent state; they 
may have existed thus for years without any constitu- 
tional expression. 

To study the abdominal glands in a child I place him 
in the knee-chest position or on the back with the knees 
well flexed and the head well curved on the cheat. When 
the glands are situated in the groin or under the arm, 
superficially there has occurred usually a massing of the 
glands and with it some decided constitutional toxemia 
which can no longer be regarded as prephysical signs. 

The purpose of this brief paper will be accomplished 
when I have called your attention to the frequency of 
the enlarged mediastinal glands, and the occasional find- 
ings of the tubercle bacillus in the rectal mucus of un- 
suspected tuberculosis subjects. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. In dealing with tuberculosis in children we must 
recognize an infectious disease that has no well defined 
incubating period. 

2. Latent tuberculosis may continue throughout the 
life of the child. 

3. We must never forget the protean types of expres- 
sion of tuberculosis during childhood. 

4. Thorough control of tuberculosis can only come 
when the public is taught that ill health, from whatever 
cause, is an open invitation to its infection. 

5. Anemia, loss of weight, with gastrointestinal ca- 
tarrh, are more certain early symptoms. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Artuur W. Farrpanks, Boston: I have demonstrated 
a number of times that the enlarged glands produce dulness 
over the sternum, but in infants it is impossible to distin- 
guish between these enlarged glands and the large thymus. 
However, if the other giands are also enlarged, the chances 
are that the dulness is due not to the thymus, but to the 
enlargement of the glands in this region. 

Dr. R. B. Giteert, Louisville: The thymus gland is much 
more important than most of us apprehend. I demonstrated 
the other day a thymus gland extending an inch or more 
beyond the sternum on either side and down to the third 
costosternal junction. The thymus gland increases up to 
two or two and a half years of age. From that period it 
gradually gets smaller until about five years. It is decidedly 
small then, and does not cut so much figure in the examina- 
tion. I think that possibly some of the modification of the 
venous hum noted on forced retraction of the head is depend- 
ent somewhat on the pressure of this thymus gland. I be- 


lieve that you can find the tubercle bacillus in the feces long 
before there are any physical signs in the thorax or enlarge- 
ment of the bronchial or mesenteric glands. A recent report 
from the Department of Agriculture, Washington, states that 
a number of healthy-looking cows, having no other evidence 
of tuberculosis, were found to have tubercle bacilli in the 
feces. Profuse night sweats constitute another symptom on 
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which we have not laid enough stress, and that, together 
with the other symptoms, would make the diagnosis not diffi- 
cult. 

Dr. C. G. Kertey, New York: During the past year or fif- 
teen months practically all the babies admitted to the Babies’ 
Hospital have been subjected to one of the newer methods of 
making the tuberculin tests. These observations have been 
interesting in many ways and have brought out a type of 
tuberculous infection in children in whom it was never before 
suspected. The child with a persistent bronchitis would re- 
spond to the vaccination or one of the other tests. Then a 
search would be made for enlarged glands or other signs. 
Repeatedly in these cases the tubercle bacilli have been found 
by putting a tube in the child’s throat and forcing the child 
to cough on it. Dr. L. Emmet Holt, before the last meeting 
of the American Pediatric Society, stated that this was a 
new type of manifestation of tuberculosis which had not pre- 
viously been thought of 

De. ALFRED FRIEDLANDER, Cincinnati: These glands can be 
demonstrated, though it is doubtless true that an enlarged 
thymus may cause some difficulty in the diagnosis. One sign 
of particular value to which I called attention in this section 
several years ago is the presence of a change in the blood, 
namely, a distinct lymphocytosis. The lymphocytosis may 
increase up to 70 per cent., instead of 22 per cent. This rela- 
tive increase in the lymphocytes is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding diminution in the polymorphonuclears. Another diag- 
nostic aid is afforded by the Roentgen ray, which shows a dis- 
tinet shadow when the glands are enlarged. 

Dr. J. W. Van Derstice, Chicago: I am under obligations 
to Dr. Hollopeter for bringing up this question of the enlarge- 
ment of the bronchial glands as a prephysical aid in the diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis. I think the criticism not well made 
that it is difficult or impossible to make such a diagnosis 
because of the rather constant excursion of the outline of the 
thymus during certain years of life. It certainly is feasible 
for one to take cognizance of this gland, knowing that it 
reaches its maximum size at the second year, then gradually 
atrophies and completely disappears about the sixth year. 
That Dr. Hollopeter’s statements are well founded and that 
they are of constant clinical use I have frequently demon- 
strated in my own clinic. 

Dra. W. J. Burier, Chicago: I suppose that nothing offers 
greater difficulties in diagnosis than enlarged bronchial glands, 
and when we do diagnose them we are seldom in a position to 
confirm our opinion. The points brought out by Dr. Hollopeter 
are valuable. Dr. Friedlander has referred to the use of the z- 
ray, by which means enlarged bronchial glands may be dem- 
onstrated. I have also used the ophthalmic reaction fre- 
quently and I have been surprised to notice how often this 
reaction was negative in cases with enlargement of the 
cervical glands. Attention might be directed to the conforma- 
tion of the thorax as a predisposing factor to the development 
of tuberculosis. Congenitally short first ribs cause a stenosis 
of the upper thorax aperture and flattening of upper part of 
chest, changes which we recognize as habitus phthisicus. 

Dr. J. F. Hurteex, Chicago: The subject of the pretuber- 
culous stage of tuberculosis was first made a subject of discus- 
sion several years ago. The question of recognizing the pre- 
tuberculous stage in young children or adults resolves itself 
into the question of recognizing an adenitis and lymphangitis. 
Syphilis excluded, an adenitis indicates almost eertain tuber- 
culosis. Tuberculosis causes a lymphangitis. It stimulates 
certain parts of the lymphatic system and, as one of the 
speakers has already said, it does produce a marked lympho- 
eytosis. A great deal of light may be thrown on this problem 
by repeated examinations of the blood, continued over a con- 
siderable length of time. You will find a condition resembling 
chlorosis or chloranemia. It is a secondary anemia, having 
the same blood findings as any other anemia. I have found 
in twenty-eight incipient cases a differential blood count like 
this. (I exeluded carefully the possibility of chlorosis in 
every case.) There was a differential count of 55 polynuclears, 
39 small mononuclears, 3.5 large mononuclears, 3.4 eosino- 
philes. I have had a hard time finding twenty-eight cases 
of clinical chlorosis, and the blood findings are exactly the 
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same. There is, then, hematologically, no difference in these 
cases. In these pretuberculous cases the total white-blood 
count was 5,000 as an average. In chlorosis cases it was 
6,010. When you consider that the normal differential count 
is about 66 polynuclears, 28 mononuclears, 2.5 large mono- 
nuclears, 3.5 eosinophiles, you will see how the polynuclears 
lose. That means a stimulation of the lymphatic system. I 
have made something like a thousand examinations on about 
five hundred cases of suspected tuberculosis and I find that 
this comes more nearly to the truth than anything I have 
seen in the text-books. This is rather difficult work. You 
have to examine a case every two weeks for at least six 
weeks, two months or more. If, together with this blood 
picture, the child has a temperature of 99 or 100, if it is losing 
in weight and will not gain in spite of all you can do for it, 
and if, in addition to all this, there is a history of tuberculosis 
in the family, I think that vou are justified in making a diag- 
nosis of early tuberculosis. I think that you should use the 
blood examination in doubtful cases and, once for all, discard | 
the use of the term chlorosis. I think that tuberculosis is a 
disease contracted in childhood, and that it travels through 
the lymphatics, lodges mostly in the glands, and thus pro- 
duces at the critical periods of life the blood findings usually 
assigned to chlorosis. 


REACTIONS OF THE LABYRINTH AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE IN THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
SUPPURATIVE LABYRINTHITIS.* 
GEORGE E. DAVIS, M.D. 

NEW YORK, 


Although, since the time of Purkinje, vertigo from 
turning was known, and since the time of Florens, ver- 
tigo from syringing the ear with cold water has been 
frequently observed, it remained for Mach, Breuer and 
Ewald to note that vertigo is associated with nystagmus 
in man and with head rolling and nystagmus in animals. 

Since then, more exact observations by Alexander, 
by Kreidl, Kubo, Barany and Lange have led to im- 
portant conclusions regarding the physiology of the 
semicircular canals, and shown how an overbalance of 
irritations of the semicircular canals of one side will 
produce nystagmus in man. 

Later, Stein, Krotoschiner, Panse and Mackenzie have 
further investigated the functions of the semicircular 
canals. Stein and Krotoschiner made use largely of the 
goniometer. Alexander and Mackenzie experimented 
with the gaits of patients, forward, backward and to the 
side; and for vertical movements by the aid of Alexan- 
der’s goniometer. In this way were examined the 
straight movements in the three directions of space. 
All who have investigated cases of destroyed vestibular 
apparatus have uniformly found disturbances of equi- 
librium. 

Prior to 1905 this subject of the inner ear, especially 
the static labyrinth, was one of scientific interest, rather 
than of practical value. The practical application of 
this knowledge for diagnostic purposes has since then 
been materially developed by — Neumann, Ba- 
rany, Mackenzie and others. 

At present, it is possible to make an absolute diag- 
nosis of a complete destruction of the labyrinth from 
acute suppurative labyrinthitis. This fact is especially 
important not only to otologists, but also to the entire 
profession, since not a few cases of chronic middle-ear 
suppuration present themselves complicated with acute 


* Read in the Section on Laryngology a — 1 
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suppuration of the inner ear, which not infrequently is 
responsible for meningitis and death. 

In view of this fact, it is important that we should 
have a good working knowledge of the symptoms and 
signs of acute suppuration of the labyrinth. 

It is my pleasure at this time, therefore, to 
brief outline of these signs and symptoms, in 


tive diagnostic importance : 
1. TOTAL DEAFNESS OF SUDDEN ONSET. 


This symptom is important, but at times haa led to 
some uncertainties since we have as yet no absolute posi- 
tive test for one-sided deafness, notwithstanding the use 
of the 2 meter speaking tube and the small a’ tuning 
fork of Bezold. 

The great difficulty in all tests for one-sided deaf ness 
is the “peaking exclusion of hearing by the ear. The 2 
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meter speaking tube was originally devised for this pur- 
. However, it is well known that even whispered 
speech through this tube is conveyed to the other ear by 
means of bone conduction. The Bezold’s small a’ tuning 
fork is also used to teat for absolute deafness on one side, 
but Barany has recently demonstrated that this test also 
is unreliable and that patients totally deaf on one side— 
indeed, in patients who had had one labyrinth removed 
—hear this fork apparently by the deaf ear, but it is 
heard really by the good car through either air or bone 
conduction or both. Furthermore, Barany has con- 
structed a special apparatus with which one can defi- 
-nitely determine total deafness on one side. It consists 
of a hollow conical speculum traversed by two tubes— 
one for the inflow and the other for the outflow of 
water—and a third tube for forcing air with the water. 
By means of this apparatus great noises are produced 
in the good ear, whereby, if the opposite ear is totally 
deaf, the patient can not hear the loudest shouted 
speech, or even a trumpet call, notwithstanding he had 
scemingly heard whispered speech through the 2 meter 
speaking tube and the Bezold’s small a’ fork. One 
might suppose the great noises made in the good ear 
would prevent the patient from hearing low or even 
loud sounds in the other ear, but when this experiment 
is made on persons with normal hearing or on persons 
who can just hear a conversational voice in the ear, it 
does not interfere with the hearing in the opposite car. 
In a person with normal hearing when these noises are 
made in both ears simultaneously absolute deafness is 
produced for the time being. 
Il. INTENSE VERTIGO OF SUDDEN ONSET. 
In this condition, which lasts on an average from two 
to five days, the vertigo may be of such severity as to 


cause the patient to hold on to objects to prevent falling 
and may be associated with nausea and vomiting. 
Ill. ROTARY NYSTAGMUS TO THE SOUND SIDE. 

This symptom is important especially when combined 
with deafness and vertigo. It is best observed by hav- 
ing the patient look straight ahead and by elevating his 
upper lid with the finger. This nystagmus is marked 
and is observed in all positions of the bulb and lasts as a 
rule for n few weeks, when it gradually disappears. 

IV. THE NON-IRRITABILITY OF THE LABYRINTH TO THER- 
MAL CHANGES (CALORIC TEST). 

It is an established fact that the syringing of the ear 
with water of lower temperature than that of the body 
will produce in normal people a rotatory nystagmus to 
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the opposite side, whereas syringing the normal ear with 
water at a temperature of ten or more degrees higher 
than that of the body will produce a rotatory nystagmus 
to the same side. Therefore, when we have a patient 
with the above-mentioned symptoms and signs who does 
not respond to these caloric tests we have a most im- 
— negative sign of acute destruction of the laby- 
ri 


v. REACTIONS BY TURNING. 


As given by Barany normal people, after being turned 
ten times on the revolving chair to one side with the 
head bent forward 90 degrees, wil! show rotatory nys- 
tagmus to the opposite side, lasting on the average from 
18 to 25 seconds—so-called after-nystagmus. 

In acute and latent cases of one-sided labyrinth de- 
struction we find the duration of the after-nystagmus 
to the diseased side diminished to 8 seconds or less, ap- 
proximately one-half of the duration of normal after- 
nystagmus. This problem has been carefully worked out 
by Barany.” 

VI. GALVANIC REACTION. 


This test is made as follows: By applying the cath- 
ode to the ear directly in front of the tragus and having 
the patient hold the anode in his hand a rotatory 
nystagmus will occur to the same side with a current of 
from 2 to 7 milliamperes; but when the anode is applied 
to the ear and the cathode is in the hand, a rotatory nys- 
tagmus occurs to the opposite side with a current of 


_ similar strength. 


In cases of labyrinth destruction a nystagmus reaction 
requires with the cathode to the diseased ear a current 
of from 10 to 16 milliamperes, whereas from the normal 
side we obtain with the cathode a reaction from 2 to 6 
milliamperes. These tests are quantitative tests whereas 
the caloric is a qualitative test.“ 


VII. DISTURBANCES OF EQUILIBRIUM. 


In acute cases of one-sided labyrinth suppuration, as 
has been pointed out by Alexander, Barany and others, 
there are marked and typical disturbances of equilib- 
rium, the patient tending to fall to the diseased side. 
This symptom gradually diminishes after the first few 
days, but never entirely disappears.* ‘These disturbances 
of equilibrium occur especially in walking forward and 
backward with the eyes closed. The patients show 
swaying movements and often a broad gait. 

In cases of acute labyrinth suppuration there are al- 
ways more or less symptoms of meningitis, such as fever, 
diffuse headaches, sensitiveness to percussion’ and stiff- 
ness in the back of the neck, and not infrequently more 
or less choked disc may be found. 


TREATMENT: OPERATION. 


In cases of acute labyrinth suppuration it is better 
and safer to remove the labyrinth at the time of the 
radical operation, although the facial canal remains in- 
tact, for it is in just such cases in which the radical 
operation is done and the labyrinth is not removed that 
after from 24 to 48 hours suppurative meningitis and 
death oceur. 

The best method of operation is.to make wide ex- 
posures of the sinus and meninges, uniting the middle 
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and posterior fosse as advised and practiced by Alexan- 
der, who also incises the dura in both fosse in order to 
secure the greatest possible drainage. 

In conclusion, it is urgently advised that in cases of 
suppurative labyrinthitis it is far better to do no opera- 
tion than to make the radical operation without at the 
same time operating on the labyrinth, since the radical 
operation alone exaggerates the pathologic conditions in 
the labyrinth and thereby enhances the danger of men- 
ingitis. 

4 wish to thank Dr. Alexander, in charge of the ear 
department of the Allgemeine Poliklinik in Vienna, for 
the instruction received from him and his kindness to 
me in giving me a voluntary assistantship in his clinic 
with full opportunity to examine and treat cases. 

I wish furthermore to thank Dr. G. W. Mackenzie for 
the help he gave me while working in the same clinic. 
I had opportunity to assist him in his research work, 
especially in developing newer methods for galvanic ex- 
aminations of the inner ear. Moreover, I had daily op- 
portunity to test and to perfect all methods relating to 
the examination of the inner ear. These examinations 
had to do especially with the reactions of the labyrinth 
and their significance in the diagnosis of labyrinthitis, 
fistula, ete. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Dr. J. Horincer, Chicago: I understood Dr. Davis to say 
that the Bezold test for one-sided deafness was made with the 
small a’ fork. Bezold says that if an a’ is not heard in an 
ear it is surely deaf, but he does not say that this is the only 
and the crucial test for one-sided deafness. He always uses“ 
the lowest tuning forks, which are much more important for 
this test because their sound does not carry far enough to be 
heard in the other ear. Furthermore, there is Rinné’s test: A 
small a’ fork on the mastoid process of the diseased ear is 
heard on the other side. An A fork on the top of the head is 
heard exclusively by the good ear. One of the other test does 
not make the diagnosis of one-sided deafness, but all of them 
together are of importance. The Barany tests are certainly 
of great value in diagnosing affections of the vestibular ap- 
paratus, but the tests of von Stein are of equal merit. I 
never rely on one or the other of these tests exclusively in 
diagnosing an affection of one labyrinth, but expect a positive 
finding in all of them before | diagnose a disease of the ves- 
tibular apparatus. 

There are two different sets of a us enclosed in the 
labyrinth; either one can be affected without the other. I. 
The hearing function is confined to the cochlea. For this the 
Bezold tuning-fork tests, comparing air and bone conduction in 
different variations, as well as tests of the hearing for a 
whisper, are important. 2. The vestibular apparatus, con- 
sisting of vestibulum plus semi-circular canals, can be tested 
with Stanislaus von Stein's tests, Barany's tests and Rom- 
berg’s test. 

Pror. A. Jansen, Berlin: Disturbance of the equilibrium— 
vertigo—is the principal symptom of disturbance of the ves- 
tibular apparatus. An examination of the vestibule may be 
made with cold and heat. Galvanization in the drum mem- 
brane in the neighborhood of the oval window causes the pa- 
tient to get dizzy, and he has nystagmus always on the af- 
fected side. Catheterization with cold air gives the patient 
vertigo, and he has nystagmus on the opposite side. It is to 
the credit of Barany to have discovered this and to have found 
the real reason of it; but with this, the Barany reaction, only 
the function of the vestibular nerve is tested, but a negative 
reaction does not show whether there is suppuration in the 
vestibule or not. Usually this is the case, but there may be a 
healed inflammation. The functions do not reappear and the 
reaction is negative. Of much greater value for the diagnosis 
in this disease, if there is suppuration, if there is necessity for 
making operation, are disturbances in equilibrium and spon- 
taneous nystagmus. It is a symptom which I have found and 
published fifteen or twenty years ago in my publication on 
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diseases of the labyrinth. Naturally most important is the 
cochlea. When we observe that the hearing gets better the 
symptoms are with the vestibular apparatus. Spontaneous 
nystagmus, especially on the opposite side, but sometimes on 
the affected side, of which we do not know the reason, with dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium, shows that there is recent affec- 
tion in the vestibular apparatus, while the Barany reaction in 
old cases shows impairment of the function of the vestibular 
apparatus, and when you see your old cases treated five years 
ago and examine them now you will find the Barany negative 
in cured cases, One can not rely on one method alone. 

Dr. Georce E. Davis, New York: I wish to emphasize the 
importance of the history in the diagnosis of acute diffuse 
labyrinthitis. These patients usually report one or more se- 
vere attacks of vertigo characterized by apparent turning of 
surrounding objects, also not infrequently nausea and vomit- 
ing, and in exceptional cases even convulsions. Chronic mid- 
dle-ear suppuration is frequently another important feature 
in the history of these cases. The above history, associated 
with unilateral deafness, especially of sudden origin, together 
with rotary nystagmus particularly to the sound side, with 
the bulb in view straight on, practically establishes the diag- 
nosis. In case spontaneous nystagmus is not manifest, how- 
ever, it is worth while to confirm the diagnosis by careful 
functional tests for nystagmus—reactions elicited by turning, 
by thermal changes (calorie test) and by galvanism. Not 
only the cochlea, but also the semi-circular canals should be 
taken into consideration in diagnosing acute, diffuse or sup- 
purative labyrinthitis. I did not refer to circumscribed laby- 
rinthitis. Therefore, our investigations should comprise all 
the labyrinthine functional tests; those concerned with the 
reactions of the semi-circular canals (nystagmus and equilibra- 
tion) as well as of the reaction of the cochlea (hearing), as 
all these functions are involved. In testing for complete uni- 
lateral deafness many are daily using Bezold small a’ tuning 
fork, not th bone conduction but through air conduction. 
With the small a’ fork six inches from the deaf ear it is said 
that one does not get bone conduction to the sound ear. The 
test, however, is not reliable, as I have witnessed in two cases, 
after labyrinth operations, apparent hearing of this fork by 
the ear which had been operated on, but, of course, it was 
heard by the good ear through bone conduction. It is a well- 
known fact that with the two-meter speaking tube you get 
bone conduction even of whispered speech—so this test also 
can not be depended on. Recently, however, Barany, of Vienna, 
has devised an apparatus for eliminating both air and bone 
conduction in testing for unilateral deafness, and I can vouch 
for its accuracy, having seen it demonstrated repeatedly in his 
clinics. By using it in the good ear as I have stated, if the 
patient is completely deaf in the other ear, even the loudest 
noises are not heard. 


SERUM DIAGNOSIS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
THE TUBERCULO-OPSONIC INDEX; THE VON PIRQUET 
TUBERCULIN SKIN TEST AND THE CONJUNC- 
TIVAL TUBERCULIN TEST.* 

MARY C. LINCOLN, M.D. 

CHICAGO. 

The purpose of this paper is to compare the value of 
the tuberculo-opsonie index, the von Pirquet tuberculin 
skin test and the Calmette or Wolff-Eisner conjunctival 
tuberculin test in the diagnosis of tuberculosis, and to 
give a critical review of the reports of other workers 
with these tests. 


THE VON PIRQUET TUBERCULIN TEST. 


(a) Material.—Two solutions are necessary, a 25 per 
cent. solution of Koch’s old tuberculin, consisting of one 
part of T. O., one part 5 per cent. carbolic acid in 
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glycerin and two parts sterile 0.85 per cent. salt solu- 
tion, and a blank solution consisting of one part 5 per 
cent. carbolie acid in glycerin and three parts sterile 
0.85 per cent. salt solution. ‘To preserve the two solu- 
tions in a sterile manner without evaporation and to 
have a definite amount for each test a measured drop is 
drawn into capillary tubing and sealed. A convenient 
method of doing this is to draw out glass tubing three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter into long lengths of 
capillary size, fit a rubber teat on the large end, aspirate 
a measured drop through the capillary end, seal end and 
also about 5 em. from the end so as to enclose the 
column of liquid in the capillary tube. A large number 
of capillary tubes of tuberculin can be made up at one 
time, since the solution keeps indefinitely. 

The scarifier may be metal or glass, but should not 
be sharp enough to break the skin. The one used by 
myself has a flat sided metal tip about one-sixteenth of 
an inch in diameter, the edge of which is used in scari- 
fving. A very satisfactory one can be made by filing 
down the end of a blood lancet to a round flat sided 
tip. 

(b) Application of the Test.—Sponge a small area of 
kin, conveniently on the inner surface of the forearm, 
with ether. Break off both ends of three capillary tubes, 
two containing the 25 per cent. tuberculin and one the 
blank solution. Blow two drops of the tuberculin on 
the arm about one and one-half inches apart and one 
drop of the blank solution between the two drops of 
tuberculin. Dip the scarifier in ether, dry and revolve 
the edge of the tip about four times in the drop of 
tuberculin, holding the scarifier at right angles to the 
surface of the skin and using enough pressure to slightly 
dent the skin. Repeat in second drop of tubereulin, dip 
scarifier in ether, dry and searify in drop of blank solu- 
tion. The only immediate result visible will be three 
tiny depressions in the skin in the center of the three 
drops of liquid. Allow the drops to dry, or cover with 
vaccination shields until dry. 

(c) Observation of Reaction —Usually at the end of 
20-24 hours the reaction, if any appears, is at its max- 
imum. <A typical reaction consists in a hyperemic in- 
durated swelling rather sharply circumscribed, about 1 
em. in diameter with a deeper colored pinhead-sized cen- 
tral depression. The blank shows nothing or rarely a 
dull red point. Occasionally, a more marked tuberculin 
reaction results, that is, vesicle formation in the center, 
a hyperemic swelling of twice the usual size, and finally 
crust formation. The reaction subsides in from one to 
four weeks by gradual diminution of the hyperemia and 
induration if the reaction was of the mild grade, and by 
desquamation if the reaction was severe. No constitu- 
tional effect has ever been noted. The only subjective 
avmptoms are a slight grade of itching and some tender- 
ness when the reaction is severe. A primary attempt 
was made to classify the reactions on the basis of their 
intensity and duration. but such detailed data add noth- 
ing to the essential value of the test. 

CONJUNCTIVAL-TUBERCULIN TEST. 

(a) Material.—Through the kindness of the experi- 
mental department of Parke, Davis & Co., ophthalmo- 
tuberculin tablets were furnished us for our tests. One 
tablet added to 1 C.. sterile 0.85 per cent. salt solution 
made a 1 per cent. solution. The solution thus made is 
perfectly clear, but is not permanent, becoming cloudy 
in three or four days, so that it is necessary to make up 
a fresh colution for each series of cases, 
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(b) Application of the Test. The conjunctive of 
both eyes should first be examined carefully and any in- 
jection of the vessels noted. ‘The solution is warmed and 
one drop is instilled into one eve holding the lower lid 
out from the eyeball and allowing the drop to spread 
over the conjunctival sac by gentle manipulation of the 
lower lid before permitting the eve to be closed. 

(ce) Observation of the Reaction.—Most of those who 
have made this test have taken pains to examine cases 
from hour to hour to watch each stage of the reaction, 
but that is unnecessary. The salient point is as to 
whether there is or is not a positive reaction. The re- 
action varies from a mild to a severe grade of conjunc. 
tivitis, reaches its maximum usually in about 24 to 36 
hours and subsides in from 48 hours to one week. As in 
any catarrhal conjunctivitis, there is a bright, brick- 
red conjunctival injection in coarse meshes most pro- 
nounced in the fornix and toward the inner canthus and 
fading toward the cornea. In the meshes of the injected 
vessels the conjunctiva is ecchymotic. The caruncle is 
hyperemic and edematous. There is edema of the Jids, 
especially the lower, so that in the more severe reactions 
there is a narrowing of the palpebral aperture. There 
is usually an increased lachrymation and in the more 
severe reactions a mucus or muco-purulent secretion, 
which, accumulating during the night, may close the 
lids. There are no subjective symptoms in the mild 
grades, but in the more marked reactions a sensation of 
a foreign body in the eve and a burning and smarting, 
with photophobia, is present. 

As is to be expected the strength of the tuberculirf 
solution has much to do with the intensity of the reac- 
tion. In my hands a 0.5 per cent. solution for children 
and a 1 per cent. solution for adults has given the 
typical conjunctival injection without the more severe 
symptoms of conjunctivitis, except in a very few cases. 
In no case have I used a stronger solution than 1 per 
cent., and in no case have I made more than one in- 
stillation. 

THE TUBERCULO-OPSONIC INDEX. 


Wright's technic of determining the opsonic index 
was used. The opsonic indices reported in this paper 
were determined by Miss Stella Dunlap, of whose trust- 
worthy technic I wish to make special mention. 

The cases selected by ue for the application of these 
tests may be divided into three groups, (1) cases 
clinically non-tuberculous, (2) cases of bone and joint 
tuberculosis, and (3) cases of advanced pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The non-tuberculous and the bone and 
joint tuberculous cases consisted chiefly of children 
ranging from 2 to 14 years; a small per cent. were 
adults. All the inmates of the Home for Destitute 
Crippled Children were tested so that nearly every stage 
of surgical tuberculosis is included. A similar series 
cases was selected at Cook County Hospital, with the 
exception that about 5 per cent. of these were adults. 
Cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were selected from the 
most chronic at the Tuberculosis Colony of Dunning 
Institute. The degree of advancement of the disease may 
be judged from the fact that 30 per cent. of them died 
within three weeks from the time of making the tests. 

In all our groups of cases from two to four determina- 
tions of the tuberculo-opsonic index were made previous 
to the making of the other tests. The von Pirquet 
tuberculin skin test was then made, followed after an 
interval of about two weeks by the conjunctival tubercu- 
lin test, with this exception, that in the cases of pul- 
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monary tuberculosis at Dunning the eve and skin tests 
were made simultaneously. Results were recorded as 
positive only when there could be no possible doubt, 
otherwise negative. 

Results of Tests.—Table 1 gives the results of the 
tests in some detail. Table 2 gives a summary of 
Table 1. There are a few facts noted in the tables that 
should be emphasized. 

1. The three tests do not agree in every case. Eighty 
per cent. of the cases that vielded positive results to 
both the von Pirquet and the conjunctival tests were 
verified by the opsonic index. The von Pirquet and 
conjunctival tests agreed in 92 per cent. of the non- 
tuberculous, in 69 per cent. of the cases of bone and 
jeint tuberculosis, and in 64 per cent. of the cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

2. In spite of the disparity in the results of the tests 
on the same cases, the sum total of positive results is 
very nearly the same for each of the tests. 

3. As is to be expected theoretically, the more ad- 
vanced the disease, that is, the lower the reacting power 
of the individual, the smaller the percentage of positive 
results to the tuberculin tests. Aa seen in Table 2, there 
were only 45 per cent. positive von Pirquet reactions and 
33 per cent. positive conjunctival reactions among the 
advanced cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, while there 
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the diagnosis of tuberculosis because of the variability 
in their technic and because of the variability in the 
groups of their selected cases. Table 3 gives a per- 
centage report of the results published by those who have 
made the tests on a large number of cases. Few workers 
have used both tests on the same cases; nearly twice a3 
many conjunctival tuberculin tests have been made as 
von Pirquet tests and a larger number of non-tubercu- 
lous cases have been tested than either suspected or 
tubereulous. There is in reality a greater uniformity in 
results than would at first appear provided one compares 
similar groups of cases under as similar conditions as 
possible. The average percentage of positive results is 
about the same with the two testa. 


SOME SPECIFIC CONSIDERATIONS, 


1. Technic.—By all workers Koch’s old tuberculin 
has been used in the von Pirquet test in 25 per cent. so- 
lution. For instillation into the eve the Germans have, 
in general, used a 1, 2 and even 4 per cent. solution 
made directly from the tuberculin, while the French 
and Americans have used a 0.5 per cent., though usually 
a I per cent. solution of the dried tuberculin which had 
been purified by precipitation with alcohol. In spite of 
the different preparations used, the percentage of posi- 
tive results reported is about the same from the Ger- 
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were 77 and 87 per cent., respectively, positive among 
the cases of surgical tuberculosis. 

4. A study of the tuberculo-opsonic indices given in 
Table 1 shows that there is a larger percentage of fluct- 
uating indices in the cases of advanced disease and a 
larger percentage of low indices in the cases of less ad- 
vanced diseases. It is interesting to note (Table 2) 
that the percentage of variations of the opsonic index 
from the normal is about the same as the percentage of 
positive reactions to the tuberculin tests in the less ad- 
vanced cases, and is greater in the more advanced cases. 

5. Table 1 shows considerable variations from the 
normal tuberculo-opsonic index of the indices of the 
non-tuberculous cases. ‘This may, perhaps, be explained 
by the generally lowered resistance of many of these 
cases, even though they were clinically non-tuberculous. 
We have previously found that the normal tuberculo- 
opsonic index ranged from 0.8 to 1.2, as determined 
from an examination of over 100 healthy individuals. 

6. It is of interest to note that the opsonin content of 
the blood remained essentially the same after the con- 
junctival tuberculin test as measured by the opsonic 
indices taken on the two days following the test. 


REPORTS PUBLISHED BY OTHER WORKERS. 


It is somewhat difficult to draw conclusions from the 
results of those who have applied the tuberculin tests in 


mans and French. Moreover, the qualitative reaction 
seems substantially the same, with the exception that 
all observers report a very mild degree of reaction with 
solutions below 1 per cent. in strength. 

The point of repeated instillations seems to me of 
much greater moment than the strength of tuberculin 
in judging the value of the conjunctival test. Is the 
conjunctiva rendered hypersensitive to tuberculin by a 
single or a second instillation of the same or increasing 
strength? Schenck and Seiffert' used three strengths 
of solution 1, 2 and 4 per cent., making successive in- 
stillations with increasing strength of solution. They 
found that of 28 cases of tuberculosis, 78 per cent. re- 
acted positive with the 1 per cent. solution; 14 per cent. 
of those negative with the 1 per cent. solution reacted 
positive with the 2 per cent. solution, and 3 per cent. of 
those negative with the 2 per cent. solution reacted 
positive with the 4 per cent. solution, making a total 
of 95 per cent. positive with the three instillations ; that 
of 52 non-tuberculous cases 5 per cent. reacted positive 
with the 1 per cent. solution, 21 per cent. of those nega- 
tive with the 1 per cent. solution reacted positive with 
the 2 per cent. solution, and 23 per cent. of those nega- 
tive with the 2 per cent. solution reacted positive with 


1. Schenck and Seiffert: München. med. Wehuschr., 1907, liv, 
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the 4 per cent. solution, making a total of 49 per cent. 
positive with the three instillations. 

Köhlers made a similar series of testa on 169 cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, with the result of 100 per cent. 
positive on the third instillation. In fact, many work- 
ers have made more than one instillation and with dif- 
ferent strengths, but have usually grouped together all 
their positive reactions. 

Levy® made the following valuable tests in 60 non- 
tuberculous cases: One drop of a 2 per cent. solution 


of tuberculin was instilled into one eve; in a few days a 


second drop of 2 per cent. solution was instilled into 
the same eve, and at the same time one drop of a 4 per 
cent. solution was instilled into the other eve. In 75 
per cent. of the cases the eve which had had the two in- 
stillations reacted positively, while there was no reaction 
in the eve which had had the single instillation, but of 
double strength. 
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comparisons. Lemaire“ found that 53 per cent. of his 
positive von Pirquet reactions were verified by con- 
junctival test, and that 81 per cent. were verified by the 
subcutaneous injection test. Schenck“ reports 90 per 
cent. of his positive and 80 per cent. of his negative 
conjunctival tuberculin reactions verified by the sub- 
cutaneous injection test. In my series of cases, 80 per 
cent. of the cases that yielded positive results to both 
the von Pirquet and the conjunctival tests were verified 
by the opsonic index. The von Pirquet and conjunctival 
tests agreed in 92 per cent. of the non-tuberculous, in 
69 per cent. of the cases of bone and joint tuberculosis, 
and in 64 per cent. of the cases of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. It is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation 
of this dissimilarity in the tests because too little com- 
parative work has been done. In my review of the work 
of others, and in my own work, I can see no class to 
which the one or the other test is especially applicable. 


Tarte 3.—Percentace or Positive Reactions To tne Tuner cuttin Tests sy Dirrerent Workers. 


Tuberculous Suspected Tuberculous Non-Tubere ulous 
Von Pi Conjuneti Von Pi Conjur eti Von Pi Conjunctival 
Author | | Tuberculla Test | Tuberculin Fest 
No. of Per No. of PerCent.| No.of Per Cent. No. of Cent. No.of PerCent. No. of Percent. 
Positive| Cases | Positive Cases Positive Cases Positive Cases Positive Cases | Positive 
n: Stage „% „%%% ee ee 41 60 „%% „ „% %%% 32 70 ee 192 
30 „ „%% %% . 6 % % „ „„ „„ %%% %% 06 06660 6 6 75 3S „ „4 „ 
mer and Terra 31 3 17 
—— and 3 2 K 8 212 05 
mann: Stages I II 
Stadelmann: Stage ...... 1s 18 30 
Wa eee 12 „„ „6 „6 „% „ „„ 100 „ „%% 1400 2 eee %%% 
Wolf: Stages II — 19 20 70 5⁵ 109 
Baber and Average 
73 78 3 308 20 10.5 11 


It would seem from the above data that at least a 
temporary susceptibility to tuberculin was established. 
As further evidence, it is the common experience of 
those who have injected tuberculin (1 mg. or more) 
subcutaneously some days or weeks following the con- 
junctival test to find that a secondary conjunctival re- 
action was the result or an exaggeration of the one still 
present, or even in some cases a positive conjunctival 
reaction when the reaction had been previously negative. 
Levy“ Schenck.“ Cohn,“ Bandler and Kreibich,’ 
Smithies and Walker’ report the above results. The 
diagnostic value of the test then seems to rest on the 
use of tuberculin of the proper strength to give the 
necessary reaction at the first trial. 

2. Verification of Tests —A few workers who have 
used different tests on the same cases have made some 


Kühler Deutsche med. Wehnschr., 1907, No. 50. 
Levy: Deutsche med. Wehnschr., Jan. 16, 1 
Schenck : Deutsche med. Wehnschr., Jan. 9, 1908. 
Cohn: Berl. Klin. Wehnschr., 1907, xliv, 1507. 
Handler and Kreibich: Deutsche med. Webnechr., 1907, No. 


. 1629. 
. Smithies and Walker: Tue Joux Al. A. M. A., Jan. 25, 1908. 


3. Tuberculin Tests in Tuberculosis of the Skin and 
Eye and in Other Diseases —Bandler and Kreibich* 
tried the von Pirquet tuberculin test on 21 cases of 
lupus and obtained a more marked local reaction than in 
cases of internal tuberculosis. There was often crust 
formation with a reacting area of even 30 mm. in 
diameter. 

The conjunctival tuberculin test has been applied in 
many diseases of the eye and even in cases of tubercu- 
losis, such as tuberculous conjunctivitis, with varying 
results. Painblan reported a violent reaction in case of 
tuberculous conjunctivitis followed six weeks later by 
the healing of the ulceration. Brunetiere reported nega- 
tive reactions in a few cases of iritis, interstitial 
keratitis and exudative chorioiditis. Stephenson re- 
ported positive reactions in 5 per cent. of 80 different 
cases of ocular affections. 

In diseases other than tuberculosis a few workers 
have made the tuberculin tests. Smithies and Walker’ 
have reported, perhaps, the largest number. They con- 


8. Lemaire: Presse Med., November, 1907. 
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fined themselves chiefly to the conjunctival tuberculin 
test, and tested cases from practically all services of a 
general hospital and obtained only 0.5 per cent. posi- 
tive reactions in the cases clinically non-tuberculous. 
Several observers have reported positive reactions in 
typhoid and paratyphoid fever. 

As shown in Table 2, the greatest variations in per- 
centage of positive results among workers is seen in the 
cases clinically non-tuberculous. This is inevitable, and 
will be so until autopsy findings give us in these cases 
data to confirm or disprove our clinical diagnosis. 

4. Late Reactions and Dangers of the Tests.—A small 
percentage, about 5 to 10, of the cases tested show a so- 
called late reaction, that ia, the reaction does not mani- 
fest itself until the second to even the sixth day. The 
— of these late reactions is greater after the von 

irquet than after the conjunctival test. The late skin 
reaction usually is much like the early reactions, though 
Stadelmann describes the “late skin papule” as a true 
tubercle. 

Durme and Stocke® report five late conjunctival re- 
actions out of 47. They state that this late reaction re- 
sembles phlyctenular conjunctivitis, but differs notably 
in manifesting no ulceration. 
the fact that the late conjunctival reactions are more 

rsistent, and describes them as ulcerative vascular 

ratitis resembling phlyctenular conjunctivitis. 

In my series of cases I have had the usual percentage 
of late reactions with the von Pirquet test, but have had 
no late conjunctival reactions and no suggestion of 
phlyctenular conjunctivitis. 

As to the danger of the tuberculin tests, there are no 
published reports of any harmful results from the von 
Pirquet skin test, but the same can not be said of the 
conjunctival test. Opinions differ. Isolated cases of 
violent reaction and persistent harmful results have oc- 
curred from the conjunctival test, so, on the other hand, 
have negative results followed the test in cases of manv 
different diseases of the exe. It is generally conceded, 
however, that any inflammatory disease of the eye is a 
contraindication to the test. No harmful results what- 
ever have followed thus far in my series of cases, al- 
though there were four severe reactions, but in no case 
was there any inflammation of the eye present at the 
time of the test. 

The fact that harmful results do occasionally follow 
the test, the fact that any local tuberculous process in 
the eye is aggravated, at least temporarily, and the fact 
that a local susceptibility to tuberculin appears to be 
produced by its instillation into the eye as evidenced by 
the lighting up again of the reaction following the sub- 
cutaneous injection of tuberculin seems to me to show 
definitely that caution should be exercised in applying 
this test until we have learned more about what the 
reaction really is. 

5. Prognostic Value of the Tests.—It is the common 
experience of those who apply these tests to find that the 
highest grade of infection gives the lowest percentage 
of positive reaction to the von Pirquet and the con- 
junctival test, but gives the largest percentage of fluc- 
tuating opsonic indices. 

As to the significance of the intensity of the reaction 
in prognosis Cohn“ states that the highest grade of in- 
fection shows the weakest reaction. Letulle,’® on the 
other hand, concludes the degree of infection and the 
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location of the disease appear to have no effect on the 
intensity of the conjunctival reaction. Wolff-Eisner . 
and Teichmann“ believe that the cutaneous and con- 
junctival reactions show a typical disappearance by 
“law,” depending on the stage of the disease. They 
distinguish three types, (1) the normal reaction with 
favorable prognosis, (2) the weak reaction characterized 
by rapid rise, small intensity and rapid subsidence with 
unfavorable prognosis, and (3) the late more perma- 
nent reaction seen in patients who show no marks of 
active tuberculosis, + 
In my experience, the intensity of reaction counts 
for little, as I have had marked reactions in all stages 
of the disease and have had very slight reactions 
ly commonly. On the whole, however, the cases 
of surgical tuberculosis and early pulmonary tubercu- 
losis manifested a more marked reaction than those of 
advanced pulmonary tuberculosis." 


CONCLUSIONS, 

1. The percentage of positive reactions to the von 
Pirquet tuberculin test, the conjunctival tuberculin test 
and the tuberculo-opsonic index are substantially the 
same, ranging from 80 to 90 per cent. in favorable cases, 
and from 30 to 40 per cent. in unfavorable cases. 

2. The more advanced the disease the amaller the per- 
centage of positive reactions. The intensity of the reac- 
tion does not consistently follow any rule, but tends to 
be greater in cases of less advanced disease. 

3. The von Pirquet tuberculin test seems harmless. 
The conjunctival tuberculin test should be used with 
caution. 

4. Until we can use the tuberculin tests with more 
intelligence than our present experience makes possible, 
I believe we should make more comparative tests in all 
stages of the disease. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the kindness of 
Dr. John Ridlon, Dr. John L. Porter and Dr. Ernest 
Moore in permitting me to use cases in their service in 
making these tests. 


THE TREATMENT OF EPITHELIOMA BY 
ROENTGEN RAYS.* 


G. E. PFAHLER, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

To-day every one recognizes the Roentgen rays as a 
means of treatment of epithelioma. Those who have 
had most experience recognize the use of the rays as 
the best but not the only method. Pusey's and Schiffs“ 
results and conclusions will represent fairly well the 
opinions of those who are most competent to judge. 

Of the one hundred and eleven successive patients 


11. Wolff-Eisner und Teichmann: Berl. klin. Webnschr., Jan. 
13, 1908. 


12. Other references which may be consulted are the following: 
Baldwin, E. R.: THe Jounxal. A. M. A., Dec. 14. 1907; Calmette, 
A.: Presse méd., Paris, July 13. 1907; Citron: Berl. klin. Wehnschr., 

„ xliv, No. 33; Engel and Bauer: Berl. klin. Wehnschr., Sept. 
16, 1907, 1169; Lapersonne: Presse méd., Dec. 7, 1907; Lé 2 
Compt. rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1907, Ii. 244; Levi: Berl. klin. 
Wehnechr., Feb. 3, 1908; Olmer-et Terras: Presse med., Sept. 18, 
1907; Stadelmann: Deutsche med. Wehnechr., Feb. 6, 1908: Von 
Pirquet: Berl. klin. Wehnschr., 1907, xxii, 699; Warfield, Tus 
JovrnaL A. M. A., Feb. 29, 1908; Wolff: Berl. klin. Wehnschr., 
Feb. 10, 1908. 

* Read in the Section on Cutaneous Medicine and Surgery of 
the American Medical Association, at the Fifty-ninth Annual Ses- 
sion, held in Chicago, June, 1908. 

1. Pusey, W. A.: Roentgen Ray in Epithelloma, Tur JovrnaL 
A. M. A.. Jan. 11, 1908, l. 100. 

2. Lancet, London, Nov. 23, 1907. 
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treated by Pusey more than three years previous to his 
report, 72 per cent. were cured and remained well three 
or more years. He has therefore established fairly well 
the permanency of the results as compared with any 
other method of treatment. Schiff says that the favor- 
able effects of the Roentgen rays on epithelioma is in- 
disputable, but that there are obviously biologic differ- 
ences in the various kinds of epitheliomata which have 
so far not been sufficiently explained pathologically and 
anatomically and on which the success of the Roentgen 
treatment is dependent. 

The rays are painless in application and often have 
an anodyne effect. They produce less scar and are prob- 
ably less likely to be followed by recurrence than are 
other treatments. Therefore, it is our duty to treat 
early such cases as properly belong to this method and 
not to treat cases that will yield better to some other 
method or combination of methods. 

In this paper, therefore, it is my aim to try to classify 
the cases according to the results that may be expected 
and the kind of treatment that is required. I believe 
that this method of treatment should be used only by 
those who have taken sufficient pains to master a good 
technic. Not every one haa the time or the opportunity 
to do this. Therefore, the general practitioner, if he 
does not do this work himself, should at least have a 
fair idea of what results should be expected, and the 
time that will be required to produce such results, for 
these are the questions that the patients ask. I have 
omitted case reports, and make this paper short so that 
I may simply raise these points for discussion. The 
classification of cases which I make may not be the best, 
= cases seem to group themselves naturally as fol- 

CLASS I: SUPERFICIAL EPITHELIOMATA. 


This includes that large class of small, early, super- 
ficial epitheliomata that develop so commonly on the 
exposed skin of the face, neck and the back of the hands. 
They are usually not over an inch in diameter, consist 
of warty excrescences, crusts, or small superficial ulcers. 
They usually grow slowly and are not very painful. 
Any one of this group may pass into Class IV. If 
treated early, this class should yield practically 100 per 
cent. of cures. Epitheliomata of this class will usually 
require six to twelve treatments and about two to three 
months’ time. If they have been tampered with by 
caustics or curettement, or excised and then have re- 
curred, they still will usually yield successfully, but a 
lesser percentage will recover, and they will usually re- 
quire more treatment. 

Treatments in this class are probably best given at 
intervals of one week, and healing takes place in two to 


three months. When necessity demands, these treat- 


ments may be given daily and then the patient be al- 
lowed to go home and recover. This latter procedure, 
however, requires more skill, and the risk of a severe 
reaction or of too much or too little treatment is taken, 
but in experienced hands I am certain that it is a pos- 
sibility and often very desirable. 

Growths of this class are best treated by covering the 
surrounding skin to within about one-eight of an inch of 
the epithelioma, then bringing the tube as close as pos- 
sible, and treating the patient about five to ten minutes 
with a soft ray (Benoist 3 to 4), with one milliampere 
going through the tube. Recently I have had good re- 
sults by using a very soft tube—one that gives off z-rays 
only when large currents are passed through it—14 to 
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18 milliamperes. Under such circumstances, the ex- 
posures are from thirty seconds to one minute. In this 
class a mild reaction or erythema in the one-eighth of 
an inch of healthy skin will serve as an index of the 
effect of the ravs. This mild dermatitis is not necessary, 
but when the treatment is carried to this degree the 
results will usually be hastened. 


CLASS II: SUPERFICIAL EPITHELIOMATA ASSOCIATED 
WITH SENILE KERATOSES. 


Multiple epitheliomata, occurring in old people, in 
whom we find the general skin atrophied and covered 
with numerous precancerous keratoses, yield to the 
Roentgen rays very similarly to those of Class I, but re- 
currence is very much more probable. These patients 
also seem to have lost the power of reaction ; at least this 
reaction is very much delayed, and therefore it does not 
seem wise to give heavy exposures at short intervals for 
fear of a severe and troublesome dermatitis. 


CLASS III: PEARLY EPITHELIOMATA, 


This includes a small group of cases in which there is 
a circle of pearl-like elevations forming a ridge and sur- 
rounding a central soft white scar having an appearance 
much like healthy skin. This elevated ridge gradually 
spreads, often irregularly, while the central portion 
heals. These epitheliomata are of slow development 
and not very malignant, and one would suppose they 
would yield readily to the Roentgen rays, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they require more treatment than the other 
superficial varieties. Best results will probably be ob- 
tained by protecting the healed center and treating the 
border strongly with a very soft ray. 


CLASS 1V: DEEP ULCERATING EPITILELIOMATA, 


Under this class may be grouped those epitheliomata 
that are advanced and involve the deeper tissues and 
present large ulcerating surfaces, with indurated edges 
and often with indurated fibrous bases. They may in- 
volve any part of the body, and at times are associated 
with enlargement of the neighboring lymphatic glands. 
They often consist of recurrences following the applica- 
tion of caustics, or curettement or excision in Claas I. 

Most of the failures under the Roentgen rays will be 
found in this class. Of this class, those epitheliomata in 
which there is an indurated border with an ulcerating 
center will usually give good results under Roentgen 
treatment. Those with an indurated fibrous base seldom 
give good results. If epitheliomata of this latter group 
are found on the trunk or limbs where operation is pos- 
sible, excision or amputation should be advised at once, 
and this followed by Roentgenization of the glandular 
area. If an indurated ulcerating epithelioma of this 
group affects the face or any portion of the body where 
operation is not advisable, the Roentgen rays will often 
give relief of pain, lessen discharge, and often be fol- 
lowed by some attempt at healing, but only occasionally 
does an epithelioma of this class recover. Thus life may 
be prolonged and made more comfortable, but this treat- 
ment must be looked on as merely palliative, and no 
estimate of the number of treatments required can be 
given. 

The technic in this group approaches that used in 
the treatment of deep-seated malignant disease. The 
tube should be farther distant, the rays more penetrativ:, 
the time longer and the intervals shorter. 
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CLASS V: EPITHELIOMATA OF MUCOUS MEMBRANE. 


Under this class I place the epitheliomata involving 
the mucous membranes, and particlarly those involving 
the lower lip, the inner surface of the cheek, and the 
vagina and penis. Since epitheliomata involving the 
mucous membrane of the lower lip and the inner sur- 
face of the cheeks are rather common, and since epi- 
theliomata of this class are usually very malignant, it be- 
comes important to decide on the best mode of treat- 
ment promptly, so that no time is lost after they once 
come under our attention. The results from any line of 
treatment are not brilliant. In this class of cases, how- 
ever, I believe that no time should be lost by Roentgen 
treatment, but that the epithelioma should be thor- 
oughly excised at once, and this followed by a thorough 
course of Roentgen treatment of the glandular area. 
Occasionally, when the epitheliomata of the lower lip 
are very superficial, or when they involve the outer or 
exposed portion of the mucous membrane they will dis- 
appear under Roentgen treatment, and rarely even more 
advanced cases will recover, but these occasional results 
do not justify us in advising against operation. If the 
glandular area is already involved, it is probably well to 
radiate the glandular area previous to operation, or if, 
from any reason, the operation must be delaved, this 
should be done, using the leather filter described three 
years ago by myself. 

When these epitheliomata involve the inner surface 
of the cheek they should be excised by means of the 
thermocautery within the mouth and this operation fol- 
lowed by thorough radiation of the outer surface of the 
cheek, and the submaxillary glands, and may at times 
be given within the mouth to good advantage. At times 
the ulceration produced by this cauterization will heal 
to a very small area and then remain at a standstill. It 
will be found to have a fibrous edge and base. A simple 
excision of this small indurated ulcer will then probably 
be followed by good results. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Early superficial epitheliomata involving the skin 
of the face and the back of the hands, when treated 
early by means of the Roentgen rays, should give good 
results in practically all cases. These results are brought 
about painlessly, with the least possible scarring and 
often with none, and they are probably more likely to 


be permanent than the results from treatment by any 


other method. 

2. Epitheliomata associated with senile keratoses 
yield to the Roentgen rays rather easily, but there is 
more likelihood of recurrence. 

3. Deep ulcerating epitheliomata with indurated 
fibrous bases do not yield good results under this treat- 
ment and should be excised when ible. When this is 
not possible the rays will often give relief of pain, les- 
sen discharge and prolong life. 

4. Epitheliomata involving the mucous membrane of 
the lower lip and cheek should be excised, and the ex- 
cision followed by treatment of the glandular area with 
the Roentgen rays. 

1321 Spruce Street. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION, 

Du. Epwarp Berecner Finck, Philadelphia: Since Dr. 
Pfahler, about three years ago, recommended the use of the 
leather 4 ray filter it has been employed at times in two of 
the hospitals with which I am connected, and always with re- 


3. Proc. Am. Roentgen Ray Soc., 1905, iil, 217. 
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markable success, for the same indications mentioned by Dr. 
Pfahler. It has also been used with equal success in the pri- 
vate - ray work of some of my professional friends. 

Dr. ALbert M. Core, Indianapolis: Dr. Pfahler touched on 
the subject of recurrences in epithelioma, There are instances, 
I believe, in which such recurrences can be avoided by keeping 
the patient under close and continuous observation. The first 
indication of a recurrence is often a slight scaliness, and if 
the condition is observed in that stage it can usually be quick- 
ly cured by a few treatments. In my experience, a small per- 
centage of individuals respond to the rays or respond slowly 
or not at all. In such instances I carry the effect of the rays 
to the fullest extent until a marked dermatitis is noticeable 
on the surrounding skin. The normal skin is then covered 
with a piece of thick lead-foil, leaving only the lesion exposed, 
and this is then given three or four hard treatments. This 
method has often proved successful with me in intractable 
cases, These patients require severe treatment, even at the ex- 
pense of a burn, and if this is limited to the lesion itself it 
does not make much difference. In a certain number of cases 
in which the z-ray treatment is only partially successful, per- 
haps one-half the lesion remaining unhealed, I have had good 
results at times by resorting to the curette, followed by the z- 
rays. I think that the idea of using a filter is an excellent 
one. In discovering its advantages, Dr. Pfahler has given us 
one of the most important aids in z-ray technic. I am using 
this safeguard constantly, especially in cases in which there 
is glandular involvement and extension to the deeper tissues. 
By means of the filter the rays which affect the surface are 
eliminated and those that affect the deeper tissues are allowed 
to penetrate. When using this filter I do not hesitate to give 
prolonged treatments. 


X-RAY USES, DANGERS AND ABUSES.* 
WILLIAM S. GOTTHEIL, M.D. 
Adjunct Professor of Dermatology, N. X. Post-Graduate 

School; Visiting Dermatologist, City and Lebanon Hospitals; 

Consulting Dermatologist, Beth-Israel and Washington 
Heights Hospitals. 
NEW YORK. 

The réle of image-breaker is always an ungrateful 
one, and especially so in therapeusis. In the face of 
the essential problem and crux of medical endeavor, 
positive claims have an authority and a charm that give 
them every advantage over merely negative criticism. 
Yet the iconoclast is as necessary as the builder, and 
sometimes even more so. A franker and freer discus- 
sion, less reticence as to failures, and a more judicial 
attitude toward successes would save much misconcep- 
tion and much useless labor and suffering. An extra- 
medical observer, studying the files of our professional 
journals, would conclude that there are few if any in- 
curable affections, and that the chief difficulty of the 
modern therapeutist is the selection of one among the 
many curative measures that are recommended. How 
far the facts are in accord with this each one of us can 
judge from our own experience. 

These reflections crowd in on me when I consider the 
development of radiotherapy during the last few years. 
The marvelous and still mysterious z-ray, first used in 
its most obvious application as a visual aid to diagnosia, 
was soon — as a therapeutic agent, and the pro- 
fession accepted it with alacrity as a remedy of far- 
reaching power and wonderful effect. To judge by the 
earlier reports our expectations were fully realized, for 
astonishingly good results were attained not only in 
affections amenable to ordinary treatment but also in 
diseases that were considered almost beyond the reach 


* Read in the Section on Cutaneous Medicine and Surgery of 
the American Medical Association, at the Fifty-ninth Annual Ses- 
sion, held in Chicago, June, 1908. 
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of our curative measures. It is far from my purpose 
to criticize these earlier reports; they were doubtless 
largely influenced by that optimism that is so necessary 
a part of our therapeutic endeavor. The personal equa- 
tion, both in the physician and the patient, playa an 
important part in our work, and to a certain extent it 
must be admitted that the therapeutic optimist and the 
therapeutic pessimist each gets results that are modified 
by their respective mental attitudes. 

During the past few years, however, there have not 
been wanting signs to show that the optimistic tide has 
reached its height and has even tu We no longer 
see, at least from authoritative sources, the wonderful 
reports to which we have been so long accustomed. One 
by one the serious internal and external affections for 
which the x-ray was the infallible cure have been taken 
from the list. Step by step the scope of the remedial 
procedure in the diseases for which it is still used has 
been restricted. More and more other remedial agents 
are employed by even the most enthusiastic advocates 
of the ray, either in conjunction with it or alone. And, 
finally, experience is teaching us in a positive and none 
too pleasant way that while we do have in the ray an 
agent that may be of therapeutic use, we also have in it 
an instrument that is capable of 2 great and even 
irreparable damage. 

And here let me premise very plainly that this con- 
sideration is limited entirely to that field of x-ray usage 
in which T have had personal experience. I do not pre- 
sume to criticize the use of the tube for diagnostic pur- 
poses, general medical opinion being to the effect that 
its value in this respect is inestimable in many cases. 
Nor shall I have anvthing to sav in regard to its em- 
plovment in the treatment of internal diseases; this 
belongs to the domain of general medicine. I propose 
to discuss the x-ray as a therapeutic agent in diseases of 
the skin and its appendages only. 

Since the time. ten years ago or so, that Freund first 
used the ray in dermatotherapeuties there has been an 
immense development of its application for the cure 
and alleviation of acute and chronic affections of the 
skin. A complete list of all the dermatoses in which its 
employment has been advocated would probably include 
most known skin diseases, and not only such intractable 
affections as sarcoma, mycosis fungoides, lepra. carci- 
noma and keloid. but also diseases like acne, alopecia, 
eczema, seborrhea, hyperhidrosis, molluscum contag- 
iosum, clavus, psoriasis, rosacea, nevus, pitvriasis rosea, 
verruca and many other affections for which we posseas 
safe and accredited remedial procedures. So great has 
been the enthusiasm for the new remedy that in some 
quarters it has become almost a matter of routine to 
apply the rav in every case of skin disease. To judge 
by some of the published reports, the possession of an 
x-ray apparatus rendered the practitioner almost inde- 
pendent of other dermatotherapeutic means. 

Here I reach a part of my subject that I approach 
with some trepidation, and yet I feel that it can not 
he omitted. It is the question of the reliability of the 
results recorded from the ray treatment of these various 
dermatoses. I do not here refer to those published by 
observers whose judgment in skin affections I must con- 
sider as good as or better than my own: if they get 
results that I can not attain it is probably from some 
fault of my own. But I do refer to the long lists pub- 
lished by observers whose qualifications to decide either 
as to a diagnosis or as to a cure are legitimately open 
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to doubt. When non-specialists, or worse, when z-ray 
specialists who are not dermatologists record 2-ray 
cures in diseases of the skin, my mind reverts to expe- 
riences which I am sure can be duplicated by each one 
here present. I remember the so-called lupus, and car- 
cinoma, and ringworm, etc., exhibited in our various 
medical societies, and I recall the cured epitheliomas 
with the disease still present, the vanished keloids with 
the new tissue still plainly | in evidence, and the lupus 
healed under the ray with the tuberculous foci yet scat- 
tered through it. It was my fortune but a few days 
before the present writing to be at a medical meeting 
at which a number of such cases were shown in evidence 
of the efficiency of the ray. I can come to no other con- 
clusion but the one that a large part of the published 
testimony in this regard is not reliable. 

Another point of legitimate adverse criticism is the 
fact that many cases have been recorded as “improved” 
that have not continued to improve, while many have 
been recorded as “cured” that have promptly or slowly 
relapsed. The time of observation, in many casea, has 
been entirely insufficient. We hear little of these fail- 
ures and rela but their influence is apparent in the 
changed attitude toward the therapeutic method of many 
of the most capable workers in the z-ray field. Take 
cancer of the akin, for an example. It is becoming gen- 
erally conceded to-day that the method is of little 
manent curative value in the deeper-seated, infiltrating, 
and more malignant forms of the disease, and most of 
the recent writers emphasize the fact that it is in the 
superficial and slow-growing epitheliomas and rodent 
ulcers that its use is to be chiefly advocated. In lupus 
vulgaris of the face, again, Professor Veiel of Canstatt 
told me last fall that at the dermatologic section of the 
recent Deutscher Naturforscherrersammlung he chal- 
lenged any one present to adduce a single case that had 
been permanently and radically cured by the z-ray alone. 
In fact, the pendulum in some quarters seems to be 
swinging entirely the other way, and I know at least one 
prominent radiographer in New York, connected in that 
capacity with some of the largest hospitals here, who 
openly states, as the result of his experience, his disbelief 
in the efficacy of the ray as a curative agent. Extremes 
in either direction are to be distrusted, but it seems 
entirely certain that the field of radiotherapy i in derma- 
tology is already being reduced in area. 

Expert opinions vary as greatly as to the disadvan- 
tages and possible dangers of the radiotherapeutic pro- 
cedure as they do in regard to its efficiency. There are 
those who tell us that they use the z-ray daily, on mul- 
titudes of cases of all kinds, and have never had any 
trouble at all. There are others, and in increasing 
number, who use it with caution, as necessarily involv- 
ing danger. I shall not here attempt any consideration 
of the nature of the injuries to the tissues that may 
occur from the ray. We are still very much in the dark 
as to its nature, and for convenience’ sake we may call it 
a dermatitis, though its ill effects may go very much 
deeper than the skin. The fact remains, however, that 
very serious damage may be and has been done. Chronic 
and intractable ulceration, involving the destruction of 
the entire cutis and subcutis, and even injury to the 
underlying muscle and bone, may occur, not to speak of 
the slighter ill effects such as sclerotization and telan- 
giectasia, or the more serious ones of malignant degen- 
eration and injuries to the bones and internal organs. 
It has been my fortune to see a considerable number of 
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these injuries, varying all the way from a moderate 
dermatitis, disappearing entirely in a short time, to 
deep-seated and extensive ulceration lasting for years, 
and tissue-destruction necessitating amputation, ete. 
There has been no time during the last few years when 
I have not had one or more of these cases under my 
care; luckily none of them as vet has been a case of my 
own. I have also seen a number of very severe cases in 
consultation or as expert (of course, always on the phy- 
sician’s side); and my experience in this respect is 
doubtless to some extent responsible for my attitude to 
the treatment. 

Individual experience apart, however, there are cer- 
tain facts that will be generally admitted. In the z-ray 
we are dealing, in the first place, with a therapeutic 
agent concerning whose mode of action we know but 
little, and which is liable, under conditions as yet not 
accurately determined, to have unfortunately deleterious 
effects. In the second place, we have absolutely no reli- 
able means of dosage measurement at our disposal; and 
I make this statement not on my own authority, but in 
accordance with the conclusions of Geyser, who in a 
recent paper reviewed all the various measurement de- 
vices, and rejected them all. In the last place, we have 
absolutely no means, save actual trial, of determining 
that other chief factor in our radiotherapeutic results, 
the individual susceptibility of the patient’s tissues to 
the rays. Now I would ask any one here present to what 
extent he would be willing to employ a drug so power- 
ful as sometimes to cause very serious trouble, of whose 
mode of action he was ignorant, whose dosage he could 
not measure, and toward which a susceptibility unrecog- 
inzable beforehand is sometimes manifested. I am sure 
that the answer would be: Only in cases not amenable 
to other safe and recognized measures. 

Now there can be no doubt at all that the public is 
awakening to the fact that the z-ray may do damage, 
and that the physician may be held liable for it. It is 
true that in New York County, for instance, there have 
heen so far only about eleven suits for x-ray damages, 
and that fortunately none of the plaintiffs have recov- 
ered. There are several others, however, projected, to 
my own personal knowledge. At a recent medical meet- 
ing where I took occasion to advert to this subject on 
the lines of the present paper, Mr. John Tavlor Lewia, 
counsel for the New York County Medical Society, who 
had defended most or all of these suits, corroborated 
and emphasized the views that I expressed. The atti- 
tude of the court, he said, had in the past been, on the 
whole, favorable to the physician, and had placed the 
burden of proof not only of injury, but of improper 
treatment, on the plaintiff. But there was evidence 
a gradual change of attitude in the bench on this poift, 
and he warned his hearers that in future cases the pdsi- 
tion would probably be reversed and the physician would 
be asked to explain why he used this treatment at all 
and thus injured his patient. In other words, the bur- 
den of proof as to the propriety, efficacy and safety of 
the treatment would rest on the defendant. 

Under these circumstances the conclusion is war- 
ranted that the ray should be used only by experts; it 
should be employed only by those whose experience with 
it and skill in its use is such as to justify the assumption 
that the latest and best means of safeguarding its action 
have been employed. I feel very positive that it is not 
a remedial measure to be used by every physician; but 
that, like intralaryngeal or ocular work, 2-ray work 
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shold be done only by those who have had the special 
training required to fit themselves for it. The mere 
fact that a man has a coil or a static machine is no rea- 
son for the employment of the method any more than 
the possession of an operating set would justify an un- 
skilled person in doing a surgical operation. “Psychie 
effect on the patient,” which I have heard adduced in 
more than jest as a reason for its employment, is not 
worthy of consideration here. 

From the same postulates it follows that the x-ray 
should be used as a remedial agent only in cases in 
which it is required; that is to say, only in cases in 
which no other better understood, safer and more gen- 
erally accepted remedy can be employed. This is a 
point on which I would lay especial stress. This paper 
could be swamped, if I so wished, with the statistics of 
ordinary dermatoses which have been subjected to the r- 
ray, and for which that treatment is advocated. I shall, 
however, refer only to the very recent paper of Stern 
read at the International Dermatologie Congress last 
fall. Coming as it does from one of our largest derma- 
tologie clinics, it may be legitimately supposed by out- 
siders to be authoritative. Here we find the z-ray ree- 
ommended for the following affections, among others: 

Acne vulgaris: ‘lime required, 4 to 6 weeks; ex- 
posures, 12. Results, “very gratifying’; 120 cases 
treated with “generally good results.” Am I claiming 
too much if I say that as much might be accomplished 
in 120 unselected acne cazes in that length of time with 
curetting, cupping. peeling, and the other recognized 
and innocuous measures ? 

Psoriasis: No definite results given, save the state- 
ment that the value of the treatment is well established ; 
no influence noted on recurrence. Number of treat- 
ments or time required not given. Forty-eight appar- 
ently unselected cases treated, possibly including some 
of the milder circumscribed and seborrheal forms of the 
disease. Almost every case of such a series can have 
the skin cleared, under proper conditions, in three weeks 
or so; and that is all that we can do for any psoriasis. 
And that with absolute safety; with which I would con- 
trast Stern's statement that, as a rule, psoriasis of the 
trunk was not treated with the z-ray on account of pos- 
sible injury to the underlying viscera. 

Eczema: All varieties of this affection are said to 
vield more or less readily to the x-ray; 225 patients were 
treated with generally good results in all those who had 
sufficiently persisted in the treatment. I am sure that 
there is not à dermatologist here who can not say exact- 
ly the same thing, even if he never uses the ray on his 
eczema patients at all; and I believe that if we had here 
more definite statements as to the number of radiations, 
the time required, ete., and the other treatment em- 
ploved, the balance would incline very strongly against 
the ray. 

Pruritus: Here the verdict is said to be favorable 
though we are warned of the danger of sterility in 
treating the genitals. Quite as much might be said. I 
think. in favor of carbolie acid, menthol, thymol, and 
many other remedies, and there is no danger of their 
interfering with the patient’s procreative powers. 

These will serve as examples of dermal affections that 
under ordinary circumstances ought never, in my opin- 
ion, be treated with the x-ray. There may be excep- 
tional cases of such every-day dermatoses that resist all 
ordinary measures and justify a recourse to radio- 
therapy. I am greatly afraid, however, that the num- 


ber of such cases often depends on whether or not the 
practitioner possesses a ray apparatus. I believe it en- 
tirely superfluous. Here is a case in point: A general 
psoriasis in my female ward at the City Hospital cleared 
up entirely in the usual time and under the ordinary 
remedies, with the exception of a large patch over the 
sacrum. Here 5 per cent. chrysarobin and pure pyro- 
gallol had no effect other than to remove the auperficial 
scales, though preceded by daily vigorous green soap 
scrubbings by the nurse. The propriety of using the 
ray was considered; but by preceding the other treat- 
ment by a vigorous swabbing with officinal liquor po- 
tase, diluted with three parts of water, a prompt reac- 
tion and a satisfactory effect was speedily secured. 

On the other hand, I do not for a moment deny that 
there are certain dermatoses in which the use of the ray. 
with all its disadvantages and possible dangers, is not 
only permissible, but advisable. Two conditions, in my 
opinion, must be present. In the first place, the affec- 
tion must not be a trivial one; there must be sufficient 
reason, either from the gravity of the disease or on 
account of its effect on the patient, to warrant the em- 
ployment of a remedy of uncertain and possibly dele- 
terious effect. And, in the second place, the disease 
must be one that either in general or in the especial 
case under consideration, is not amenable to the ordi- 
nary. accepted and safe methods of treatment. Keloid, 
for instance, notoriously resistant to all previous meth- 
ods of treatment; a rhinoscleroma, for which there is 
not, so far as I am aware, even a palliative other treat- 
ment of any promise: an epithelioma or rodent ulcer 
so situated or so far advanced that other operative or 
caustic treatment is out of the question; a lupus vul- 
garis of great extent and recalcitrancy; these will serve 
as examples of dermatoses in which it seems to me that 
the use of the x-ray is justified. 

Between these two classes, dermatoses for which we 
possess abundant and proven therapeutic means, and 
dermatoses acknowledged to be resistant to former meth- 
ods of treatment, like dermatoses which, occasionally 
obstinate, are curable in other ways, and in which good 
results have been reported from the rays. In this class 
I would place ringworm of the head and beard, alopecia 
areata, hypertrichosis, folliculitis, favus, ete. Here it 
seems to me that the z-ray should be absolutely re- 
jected as a standard and usual method of treatment. 
Everv one of them is curable in almost all cases, with- 
out radiotherapy; and while [ am ready to admit that 
there may be an exceptional case of the kind that is 
resistant, I hold that the ray should only be used as a 
last resort, and after a thorough trial has proved the 
inefficiency of other treatment. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Reviewing the entire field of radiotherapeusis in der- 
matology and its results, it seems to me certain definite 
conclusions can now be drawn which may in some way 
serve as a guide to its use, more especially on the part 
of those who are occasional rather than regular derma- 
totherapeutists. And while I present these conclusions 
as personal ones, and with the expectation that all or 
many of them may not commend themselves to others, 
they are not formulated without due consideration of 
the very valuable work in this line that has been done 
by Zeissler, Pusey, Kassabian, Mackee, Geyser and many 
others, and more especially of the monograph by Ehr- 
mann of Vienna which has recently appeared. , 
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1. The z-ray is a remedy of positive, though strictly 
limited, value in dermatology. 

2. It is to be used with caution, since its dosage is 
unmeasurable, the individual reaction to it is unknow- 
able, and its results uncertain in any given case. 

3. It should be employed only in the more serious 
dermatoses in any case, and in these only when it is 
entirely certain that safer and simpler means of cure 
are ineffective. | 

1 It is not suited for use by the general practitioner 
in dermatotherapeusis, but should be employed in this 
field only by those whose familiarity with the method 
and with dermatology as a whole is a guarantee of cer- 
tainty of diagnosis and of the observance of all the cares 
and precautions prescribed by experience. 

5. The z-ray should not be used in the treatment of 
eczema, psoriasis, acne, alopecia areata, alopecia prema- 
tura, pruritus, hypertrichosis, folliculitis, verruca, ordi- 
nary ringworm, favus, etc., all of these being maladies 
for which we possess other efficacious therapeutic meas- 
ures. In lupus erythematosus it is conceded to be use- 
Jess. Epithelioma and rodent ulcer, except when 80 far 
advanced or so situated as to be unsuited for caustics, 
the curette, or the knife, is also to be excluded from the 
list. 

6. The z-ray may be used in lupus vulgaris, though 
it is not the only method of cure in many cases; in 
scrofuloderma on account of the tediousness and uncer- 
tain results of other medication; in very extensive cases 
of ringworm of the head and beard for the same rea- 
sons, 


7. The z-ray is treatment of election in epithelioma 
and rodent ulcer so situated that other methods of treat- 
ment can not be employed, or so extensive that other 
methods are hopeless, and in relapzes after other meth- 
ods; in tuberculosis cutis, erythema induratum, and 
some other tuberculides; in sarcoma, mycosis fungoides, 
rhinoscleroma, keloid, and acne keloid, in which diseases 
no other method that I know of has given as good 
results. 

144 West Thirty eighth Street. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Dr. M. IL. Raviten, Louisville: Last summer Dr. Gottheil 
told me that he did not like to use the ray and was afraid 
of it. I have used this therapeutic agent for eight years, and 
do not see how I could get along without it in a good many 
skin diseases. In acne, chronic eczema, mycosis fungoides and 
other skin affections it has no peer, I believe that if physi- 
cians would be a little more cautious in the use of the z-ray 
they would find it one of our most useful therapeutic agents. 

Dr. J. B. Kesster, Iowa City: The only criticism I have 
to make on the paper is that many of the statements it con- 
tains are too sweeping in character. In other respects I agree 
with Dr. Gottheil. We frequently see the results of inexperi- 
enced ray work, but in some of the diseases mentioned by 
Dr. Gottheil, for example, chronic palmar eczema, I do not see 
how I could get along without it. In that affection I have 
never accomplished with local applications anything like the 
effect produced by the ray. In ordinary acne vulgaris I 
have found it almost useless, whereas in acne indurata I have 
never found anything to equal it. I have also found it serv- 
iceable in very rebellious sycosis and in one case of mycosis 
fungoides. I agree with Dr. Gottheil that there are many who 
employ the ray simply for the purpose of making a display, 
and they have done much to bring this valuable therapeutic 
agent into disrepute. 

De. Josern Zristen, Chicago: I consider Dr. Gottheil’s 
paper sound. It contains a warning note which should be 
heeded. I said about a year ago that the mere possession of 
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an 4 ray apparatus was the pretext for many a practitioner 
and so-called specialist to pose as a dermatologist. At the 
same time Dr. Gottheil’s paper seems to be written more 
from hearsay than from personal observation. It reminds me 
of the statements of some writers who oppose the hypodermic 
use of mercury in syphilis largely because they have never used 
it and do not know what they are speaking of when they 
oppose it. With the use of the #-ray, as with many other 
things, it is necessary to have personal experience. For in- 
stance, in the list of affections mentioned by Dr. Gottheil he 
omits entirely one in which the ray is almost invaluable, 
namely, lichen planus. I do not know of any other agent 
which has such a markedly beneficial effect on these lesions 
as the ray. In sycosis and in favus I have seen the treat- 
ment followed by excellent results, and here particularly it 
does the one thing indicated, namely, epilation. In the treat- 
ment of clavus, corns on the sole of the feet, I know of no 
remedy as efficient as the 2-ray; in fact, the range of diseases 
which legitimately appeal to the z-ray are too large to enumer- 
ate. I believe, however, that wise conservatism should guide 
us in its use, and that our first enthusiasm in regard to ‘t 
carried us too far. In epithelioma it is not the best treat- 
ment, because it does not protect against relapses. In rodent 
ulcer it is, perhaps, the supreme remedy, but the inclination 
to use it in epithelioma of the lip is very dangerous, and 1 
look on it as next to malpractice to resort to it in such cases. 
By careful observation, we should now have reached a point 
where we recognize in the z-ray a valuable remedy in many 
diseases, either in itself or as an adjunct. 

Du. Minnax K. Kassaptan, Philadelphia: The value of 
the x-rays has been overestimated, as any new scientific aid 
that comes to medicine is apt to be. I believe that the danger 
to the patient now is very slight, I may say nil, because the 
experience we have accumulated within the past twelve years 
has enabled us to perfect our technic to a considerable degree. 
First of all, it is necessary that the operator should have a 
thorough knowledge of the manipulation of the apparatus. 
in order to protect my patients from burns, I employ an in- 
terposing grounded sheet of aluminum, 1/32 of an inch in 
thickness. I do not use this during the first week of treat- 
ment, because in the beginning there is little accumulation of 
the action of the rays. I begin its use in the second week, 
and lengthen the time of exposure from three to eight min- 
utes. If the patient is very susceptible and there is any reac- 
tion, I am in the habit of discontinuing the treatment for 
several months. To my knowledge, no physician has been seri- 
ously injured by the z-rays during the past six years. The 
accidents that were reported occurred mostly during the first 
three or four years after the discovery of the rays. As a pro- 
tection to the operator, I advise him to keep away from the r 
ray field. He should not use the fl and should keep 
away from the machine when the latter is in an active state. 
The action of the tube can be watched through a mirror. By 
using these precautions I have not received any fresh burns 
for a number of years. I repeat that there is little or no 
danger to either the patient or the operator provided the 
necessary precautions are taken. Of course, there are still 
defects connected with the z-ray method of treatment. We do 
not know the proper dosage, but that does not imply that we 
should discard the method entirely. This and other fields of 
medicine are in a state of evolution, and we must experiment 
for the benefit of future generations. 

Du. I. S. Trostier, Chicago: For the purpose of an inter- 
posing shield, to which Dr. Kassabian referred, I now use an 
ordinary of sole leather saturated with water. I have 
found that this serves the purpose admirably, and even in 
cases in which a dermatitis has been previously produced, by 
using this shield the exposures can be continued as fre- 
quently as three times a week without danger of increasing 
the dermatitix«. In fact, the latter subsides just as if the 
rays were not being used. I am using a modified Cornell tube 
in direct contact with the patient's skin, and have never had 
any burns. I have used it only two months, however, so I 
can not from an extended experience with it, and my 
work with it is still in an experimental stage. f 

Du. M. B. Hanrzect, Philadelphia: I know of no other 
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method of treatment which produces such beautiful results in 
cases of eczema of the palms, accompanied by marked kerato- 
sis, as the use of the a-ray. The lesions disappear as though 
they were wiped away. 

Dr. Eseruarv W. Dirrricn, New York: In Dr. Gottheil’s 
absence, Dr. Dittrich read the paper and closed the discus- 
sion: I do not agree with Dr. Kassabian that the ray 
treatment no longer presents any dangers to the patient. In 
one of the postgraduate schools in New York I have now a 
woman under observation in whom both arms are the seat of 
an ulcerating dermatitis resulting from the use of the #-rays 
for the treatment of hypertrichosis by a very able man. Dr. 
Gottheil uses and prefers the Cornell tube devised by Dr. 
Geyser. 


RUPTURED TUBAL PREGNANCY. WHEN 
SHALL WE OPERATE? 
HUNTER ROBB, M.D. 


Professor of Gynecology, Western Reserve University; Visiting 
Gynecologist to the Lakeside Hospital. 


CLEVELAND, onto. 


It is always a questionable procedure in surgery or 
medicine to make any suggestions that are contrary 
to the beaten paths of tradition, and especially when 
such a suggestion would seem to be in direct opposi- 
tion to a well-known and sufficiently well-established 
surgical principle. But conservatism, as we all know, 
in times past has often gone too far, and the progres- 
sive spirit in medicine at the present day is no more 
clearly shown than by the fact that changes are con- 
stantly taking place in our ideas with reference to 
surgical procedures. As a consequence methods which 
at one time were looked on as firmly established, 
have been discarded or modified frequently in the past 
few years, in many instances to the great benefit of 
suffering mankind. Thus, when I was a medical stu- 
dent, we were taught to give antiseptic douches before 
and after labor. But now that bacteriologic experi- 
ments have shown that these procedures are useless and 
often extremely dangerous, they have been discarded. 
Again, I was always taught that a pus tube must be 
operated on at once for fear of rupture. Now we are 
taught to operate, if possible, only after the acute stage 
is over. 

Again, consider the attitude that is slowly but surely 
gaining ground with reference to the carrying out of 
Conservative operative measures, when dealing with dis- 
eased conditions of the Fallopian tubes and ovaries, 
Note the change of heart that many are experiencing 
in regard to the operative treatment for fibroid tumors 
of the uterus, when the tumors are not causing any 
discomfort to the patient, except, perhaps, from the 
knowledge of their existence. d now in my judg- 
ment the time seems ripe to take up the question of 
the treatment of ectopic pregnancy, more ‘ially in 
those cases in which a condition of shock is present, 
following the rupture of the gestation sac. I do not, 
however, expect at present to be able te do much in 
the way of changing any one’s opinion on the subject, 
as the ideas that now appeal to my judgment as being 
the best ure so directly opposed to those held by the 
majority of operators to-day. Nevertheless, I will en- 
deaver to present my convictions gathered from 1 
own reading and experience with these cases, from whie 


* Read in the Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women of 
the American Medical Association, at the Fifty-ninth Annual Ses- 
sion, Chicago, June, 1908, Because of lack of space, the article is 
here abbreviated, but it appears in full in the Transact 
Section and in the author's reprints 
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1 have prepared the subject matter of the paper which 
I will read to you. 
OTHER OPERATORS’ OPINIONS. 

Since I presented ay r on this subject before the 
American Gynecologi iety on May 9, 1907, two 
similar papers have appeared, one by Dr. F. F. Simp- 
son, of Pittsburg, Pa., entitled, “Deferred tion 
for Ruptured Ectopic Gestation,” and the other by Dr. 
Charles A. Stillwagen, of the same city, entitled, “The 
Treatment of Terminated Ectopic Pregnancy, etc.” 
In both of these papers practically the same ideas that 
1 have advocated are upheld. At the recent meeting 
of the American Gynecological Society, held in Phila- 
delphia, May 26, 27 and 28, a symposium was held on 
this subject, and a considerable number of those partic- 
ipating in the discussion favored a conservative view. 

Dr. Simpson’s paper took the form of a thesis pre- 
sented by him for admission to the American Gyne- 
cological Society at the meeting of the society in Wash- 
ington in 1907. My paper was published in the July 
(1907) number of the Am. Jour. Obstet, and Diseases 
of Women and Children, and Dr. Simpson’s communi- 
cation appeared in the November (1907) number of 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics. Dr. Stillwagen’s 
appeared in the former journal in January, 1908. 

To-day I propose omitting much that I have already 
written on this subject, but I will briefly review some of 
the principal points to which I have previously called 
attention in order to bring the subject before you as 
clearly as possible from the standpoint that I have taken. 

Since Werth in 1887 drew attention to the possi- 
bility of tabal abortion, this method of termination has 
come to be recognized as the more frequent outcome 
of tubal pregnancy. The majority of observers favor 
this view, and if a careful examination of every octopic 
sac were to be made by a competent observer, I believe 
that it would be found to be correct. An examination 
of the most reliable statistics shows that tubal abortion 
occurs in about 75 per cent. of all ectopic pregnancies. 
In my own experience the proportion of tubal ruptures 
to abortions is somewhat higher than that supplied by 
the figures just mentioned. For instance, in my series 
tubal rupture was found at operation in 9 out of 26 
causes (34.6 per cent.), while tubal abortion was present 
in 10 (38.4 per cent.) instances, an intact tubal preg- 
nancy being met with twice, on opposite sides. Pelvic 
hematocele was the diagnosis in 4 cases, and there 
was one case of ovarian pregnancy. 

Martin says: 

This termination [tubal abortion] is the general rule, 
spontaneous rupture occurring only in those cases in which 
occlusion of the abdominal end of the tube precludes the pos- 
sibility of an abortion, or in which the ovum being inserted in 
a hernia of mucosa, burrows directly through the tube wall. 


TREATMENT OF ECTOPIC GESTATION, 


So far as the treatment of 2 gestation is con- 
cerned, the majority of observers have agreed that, in 
the absence of other contraindications, immediate opera- 
tion is called for in one class of cases, viz., the early 
eases in which a positive or highly probabie diagnosis 
of octopic gestation can be made before rupture or 
before any severe hemorrhage has occurred, and with 
this view { am entirely in accord. Patients of this 
class, however, usually come to us when already suf- 
fering from the effects of a tubal abortion, and are 
almost always in good condition, so that, as a rule, an 
operation can be safely performed. I do not feel, how- 
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ever, that even in these cases there is any special neces- 
sity for sacrificing everything to too great a hurry in 
carrying out an operation, although it should be per- 
formed as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made. 

When a tubal rupture takes place, the sac is generall 
expelled from the ampullary portion of the tube through 
the fimbriated extremity and with the expulsion of t 
sac or its contents there is an outpouring of blood in 
varying amounts, but the quantity of blood thus poured 
out is seldom, if ever, enough to produce a fatal result. 
as under these circumstances only exceptionally are any 
of the large blood vessels injured. Many of these pa- 
tients undoubtedly recover without any further serious 
symptoms. It has been stated, in discussions on these 
cases of tubal abortion, that the incomplete tubal abor- 
tion forms one of the most dangerous varieties, owing 
to the fact that the intraabdominal hemorrhage, which 
begins and continues slowly and insidiously, may sud- 
denly become profuse and the patient in no condi- 
tion to react to stimulation. I cannot accept this state- 
ment as being necessarily true, and I believe that it is 
not founded on fact. 1 met with a number of 
such cases and have frequently found the fetal sac plug- 
ging up the ampullary portion of the fimbriated extrem- 
itv of the tube. In some instances half of the sac was 
within and half through the tube. 

The special object of this paper, however, is to con- 
sider the treatment of another class of patients, regard- 
ing which there is still quite a diversity of opinion. I 
refer to those whom we find in a state of collapse fol- 
lowing the rupture of an ectopic gestation. 

At the present time the majority of surgeons advise 
operating immediately on these patients, no matter 
how severely they may be suffering from the effects of 
shock. The operation is advised with the idea that the 
patient is bleeding to death, and that a fatal result will 
assuredly take place unless the bleeding vessels are 
ligated immediately. As a result of this doctrine (which 
few of us have had the courage to dispute), I am of the 
opinion that a great many lives have been lost by the 
resort to an abdominal or even a vaginal section under 
these circumstances. I have had this most unfor- 
tunate experience in two striking instances, which I 
will cite later. I believe that a great many more fatal 
cases would be put on record if the truth were really 
known about the mortality following operative proced- 
ures in these cases, and some of our most expert oper- 
ators report a mortality as high as from 40 per cent. to 
50 per cent. When surgeons advise, therefore, that all 
such patients should be operated on immediately, it 
is easy to see why this advice is open to criticism from 
several standpoints. In the first place being supposedly 
in face of an inevitably fatal result, if he holds his 
hand, the physician in charge of such a patient must 
feel that an operation should be done at once, and 
that in the absence of a specialist he himself must 
do it. Very often, however, such a man has had little 
or no experience in performing abdominal operations, 
and in fact he may not be even a good surgeon. 
Under these circumstances the patient’s fife might be 
sacrificed simply from the shock of the operation alone; 
and in other more favorable instances a fatal result 
might follow the introduction of some infective mate- 
rial. Ina series of 38 deaths following operative meas- 
ures in ruptured ectopic pregnancy 14 were reported as 
due to a septie infection which followed the operation. 
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Thus it is evident that, in i any procedures, 
before laying down a hard and fast rule that emergency 
operations are absolutely necessary, the treatment ad- 
vised must be carefully considered from all stand- 
points. And far from feeling that such a rule should be 
agreed on, I believe that if the whole truth about these 
patients could be known, that it would be found that 
very many more could be saved by keeping them under 
observation and not operating until the condition of 
shock has lessened, rather than by carrying out the 
operation at once while the patient is in a condition of 
external shock. 

While confessing that very little is known about what 
we call “shock” and that it can not be estimated in any 
definite terms, I feel that it must play an important 
role in rendering the patient's condition so serious 80 
soon after the onset of the attack and in many cases 
before there has been any great loss of blood.“ Add 
te the shock already present the moving of the patient 
from her home to the hospital, the dread of the opera- 
tion and finally the operation itself, and have we added 
to, or subtracted from, our patient’s chance of recov- 

? 
ed WHAT PART DOES HEMORRHAGE PLAY? 

am not prepared to state dogmatically that women 
never bleed to death from hemorrhage following rup- 
tured tubal pregnancies, and I dare say a goodly number 
of supposedly genuine instances could be put on record. 
In some of these, however, the deductions would not be 
substantiated by a more careful examination, and I am 
of the firm conviction that surgeons are losing many 
of their desperate cases from overhaste in operating 
on them. The idea that the abdomen must be 

ned as quickly as -y le after one of these patients 
— in — check the bleeding—which — or 
may not be going on—seems to have taken deep root 
in the minds of many gynecologists. If recovery has 
followed, the inference is, “we have saved our patient.” 
If there is a fatal termination, “the patient died from 
the previous loss of blood.” I feel that the enthusiasm 
over our “happy results” has carried us too far, and 
that a calming restraint to our ideas is needed. 

Let us consider first the factor of hemorrhage in these 
cases of ruptured ectopic gestation, and later other 
influences that may have a bearing on the question. 
Reports seldom state, even in an approximate way, the 
quantity of blood found in the abdominal cavity of the 

tient. Some say “a large amount,” others, “a very 

rge quantity’—terms which convey but little mean- 
ing. What we would like to have in these reports would 
be a fairly accurate estimation of the amount of blood 
present, and in addition the weight of the patient. We 
would then be in a far better position to judge to what 
extent “the previous hemorrhage” was responsible for 
the fatal issue in many of the cases. 

Physiologists tell us that a patient can lose an amount 
of blood equal to about 3 per cent. of the body weight 
without fatal results. This would mean that a woman 
of 130 pounds could lose 4 pounds of blood without 
very serious dangers from the hemorrhage per se. I 
question whether so large an amount of blood, or at 
any rate much more, is found in the average patient of 


1. Experiments with dogs show that a condition of marked 
shock can be produced within 10 or 15 minutes after cutting the 
uterine vessels, and in the first experiments during this time the 
animal's condition made me feel that it must die in a short while. 
In some instances these changes are noticed within from 3 to 5 
minutes after the vessels have been cut. Nevertheless, the dogs 
recovered from the condition of shock after varying periods of time. 
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the above weight, as a result of a hemorrhage from a 
ruptured ectopic gestation. And just here I should like 
to raise the question whether one can judge of the 
actual loss of blood to the patient from the amount of 
bloody fluid present in the abdomen. At least some 
of it is probably made up of a serous exudation result- 
ing from an irritation of the peritoneum by the blood 
that has escaped into the abdominal cavity. In proba- 
bly every case of ectopic pregnancy there has been a 
preceding inflammatory condition of the tube, and in 
consequence of this there is an outpouring of serum 
into the peritoneal cavity. When the sac runtures, the 
peritoneal fluid is at once discolored by even a small 
amount of blood, and hence this combination of fluid 
is often mistaken for blood alone. We all have fre- 
quently encountered accumulations of serum free and 
in peritoneal! inclusions when operating for inflamma- 
tory conditions of the lateral structures. 

Cases in which the loss of blood in itself would be 
sufficient to bring about a fatal termination, would 
seldom be seen in time to save the patient; and it is 
my firm conviction that in such cases only rarely (possi- 
bly never) is a patient actually saved by operation. 
indeed at times, she may possibly recover in spite of the 
operation. Those patients in seemingly —— shock. 
who recover after an operation, in many instances do so 
because they are just beginning to react from the con- 
dition of shock as the clotting of the vessel has taken 
place, and in addition to this, procedures are at once in- 
stituted for the treatment of the shock by the use of 
saline infusions, etc. Unfortunately in not a few of the 
reported cases in which the patients were successfully 
operated on, the details, from a pathologic standpoint, 
are not full enough to enable us to judge accurately of 
the exact condition with reference to the amount of blood 
present, and also whether or not actual bleeding was 
going on at the time of the operation. 

In support of the statement that many patients have 
bled to death following the rupture of an ectopic preg- 
nancy, the coroner’s statistics of Dr. Formad and others 
are frequently referred to. In these, in certain in- 
stances, the amount of blood which was found was 
enough to fill the abdominal cavity. Such statements, 
however, are entirely too meager to give us any definite 
knowledge, nor can they, I believe, be entirely depended 
on. I would not, therefore, be willing to accept such 
statements without a careful analysis of the pathologic 
findings in each case. ‘The abdominal cavity of many 
a woman has been filled with blood and yet the woman 
has survived, and in a given fatal case it must also he 

roven, that there were no other, and possibly — 
important factors in the causation of the fatal result. 


BLEEDING POINTS SELDOM FOUND. 


In answer to the question, “Why is an abdominal 
section performed when a ruptured ectopic gestation 
occurs?“ the answer, I presume, will be: “To stop the 
hemorrhage that is going on.” But I would then ask 
“How frequently has an actual bleeding vessel of any 
size been observed on opening the abdomen?” For my 
own part I believe that when we are called to see a 
patient who is suffering from a tubal rupture, in almost 
every instance the active bleeding has ceased. The 
condition that we find such a patient in is one of shock 
which varies in degree according to the individual cir- 
cumstances. If a hemorrhage is not going on, what is 
accomplished by the operation aside from removing the 
blood and ruptured sac from the abdomen, and what 
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ible harm would these structures do if they were 
loft in the abdominal cavity for a few days more or 


But it will be said that, as a rule, after opening the 
abdomen we often find a considerable amount of fluid 
blood present. Granted, but how frequently do we see 
an actual bleeding vessel? And if bleeding is observed 
just as soon as the surgeon begins to manipulate the 
structures, how can he be certain that his manipula- 
tions are not responsible for the hemorrhage that he 
encounters? What often appears to be continuing 
hemorrhage may be caused by the fresh Ulood that has 
been poured out when the sac is finally expelled from 
the tube and then wells up through or alongside of the 
clotied or old blood that may be present. In my ex- 
perience with ectopic gestation (which covers now some 
50 cases in all), as a rule, after opening the abdomen 
I have found a considerable amount of fluid blood 
present. but I have never seen an actually bleeding 
vessel of any size. One operator reports a case in which 
2.500 c.. (214 quarts) of blood were found in the 
abdomen, and from a small opening in the posterior 
surface of one tube enough blood was oozing to fill a 
teaspoon in one minute. Recovery followed. I be- 
lieve that in almost every instance of this sort when 
we find spurting or oozing from the rupture in the 
sac it is generally caused by the blood that has been 
held under tension in the sat. 

Until recent years I had always held, as is main- 
tained by many surgeons at the present day, that there 
was a bleeding vessel which must be — 1 as soon 
as possible. On this hypothesis I formerly ligated or 
clamped the ovarian and uterine artery on the affected 
side just as soon as I could get the patient’s abdomen 
opened. On further investigation, however, even in the 
cases in which marked collapse was present, 1 never 
was able to observe a bleeding vessel of any size con- 
nected with the site of the rupture in the tube, until 
I began my manipulations of the abdominal contents. 
The following case which came under my observation 
several years ago, did not show a bleeding vessel when 
I opened the abdomen, and yet the abdominal cavity 
was filled with blood. It also demonstrates in a striking 
manner a death from the shock of the operation, while 
the patient was on the table. 

History.—E. H., aged 23. married, was admitted to the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, March 20, 1891, complaining of 
shortness of breath and severe pain in the lower abdomen. 
One week previous to her admission she had been seized with 
severe cramps in the abdomen, accompanied by vomiting. She 
complained of pain all over the abdomen. She had gone 
about three weeks over the regular time of her menstrual 
period. Owing to the condition of mental hebetude it was 
dificult to obtain a satisfactory history. 

Examination.—Wer condition on admission was as follows: 
Rather anemic; face drawn: temperature between 99 and 101 
F.; pulse varying from 96 to 150 beats a minute, small, com- 
pressible and regular; respirations from 37 to 42. Lungs 
negative. Soft systolic murmur heard at pulmonary car 
tilage. Abdomen symmetrically distended, paPticularly 
prominent in the middle, tense, tender on pressure, but ten 
derness not localized. On vaginal examination fluctuation 
on both sides of the pelvic cavity was communicated to the 
vaginal finger on palpation of the abdomen. A hypodermic 
needle introduced through the abdominal wall in the median 
line, midway between the umbilicus and the symphysis pubis, 
brought away dark, bloody fluid. 

Operation.—A diagnosis of a ruptured ectopic pregr .ncy 
was made, and an abdominal section was carried out at once. 
As soon as the peritoneal cavity was opened a stream of dirk 
fluid blood, about one inch in diameter, spouted seven inches 
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from the incision. As soon as the intra-abdominal pressure 
was relieved the pulse began to flutter and the respirations to 

shallow. It was evident that she was rapidly sinking. 
All the fluid blood was at once washed out with six liters 
(quarts) of sterilized physiologic salt solution. As soon as 
the uterus was palpated the ruptured right tube was recog- 
nized. This ruptured portion was about the size of a three- 
cent piece, with no visible remains of fetal structures attached 
to it. The tube and ovary were transfixed and excised. The 
left side was normal. Owing to the feeble condition of the 
patient further examination of the abdominal cavity was not 
attempted, and the abdominal incision was quickly closed, 
soon after which life became extinct. The whole operation 
lasted only fifteen minutes. 

Dr. Welch, in discussing this case, said in part: 

The sudden death coming on as it did while the patient 
was on the operating table can be explained in the following 
manner: The abdominal contents, including, of course, the 
abdominal vessels, were evidently subjected to great pressure 
from the large amount of fluid blood extravasated into the 
peritoneal cavity. Now it is well known that the abdominal 
vessels are capable of holding almost the entire amount of 
blood in the body, so that if the portal vein in a dog is ligated 
the dog soon dies from the withdrawal from the circulation 
of the large quantity of blood accumulated in the abdominal 
vessels. The sudden release of the pressure on the abdominal 
vessels by the removal of the blood from the peritoneal cavity 
permitted the vessels to expand and receive a much larger 
volume of blood. In uence of the great reduction in 
the volume of circulating blood which had already resulted 
from the intraperitoneal hemorrhage, this sudden accumula- 
tion of blood in the dilated abdominal vessels brought about 
a condition incompatible with the continuance of the circula- 
tion. We know that death from hemorrhage is the result of a 
diminution in the volume of the blood and not simply of the 
withdrawal of a nutritive fluid, for just as much good is 
accomplished by injections of salt solutions as by transfusion 
of blood. What is necessary in such cases is an increase in the 
volume of fluid in the blood vessels, and in the present case 
it was the sudden diminution of this volume in the rest of the 
cireulatory apparatus, in consequence of its accumulation in 
the abdominal vessels, which brought about the final collapse 
of the already greatly enfeebled circulation. Of course there 
is only a remote analogy between the conditions in the present 
case, in which a sudden extravasation of a large amount of 
blood had occurred into the peritoneal cavity and soon after 
this had been withdrawn, and the conditions in an ordinary 
case of chronic ascites in which the fluid has accumulated 
slowly, the vessels have had time to adjust themselves to the 
altered mechanical conditions and the general volume of cir- 
culating blood has not been greatly reduced by previous hemor- 
rhage. We should not, therefore, expect such an accident to 
follow the withdrawal of the fluid in an ordinary case of 
ascites as occurred in the present instance. 

The explanation as given by Dr. Welch of the cause 
of death in these cases is very suggestive and it seems 
to me would warrant the carrying out of stimulating 
procedures, in order to adjust the circulatory apparatus, 
and waiting until this equilibrium has been established 
before performing a major operation. I would like, 
also, to refer briefly to a case in which operative meas- 
ures were carried out with a fatal result, before the 
patient had fully recovered from the condition of 
shock, from which she was suffering. In March, 1900, 
1 saw this patient in consultation with my colleague, 
Dr. C. F. Hoover, who had made the diagnosis of a 
* ectopic pregnancy. She gave the following 

iistory : 

Ii istory.— II. D., aged 38, married, iv-para, had had one mis- 
carriage at three months, fifteen years previously, youngest 
child 10 years old. Her last menstrual period had occurred 
nine weeks previously. She said that she had got her feet 
wet at the time of the expected menstrual period, and the 
same night she had had severe cramps in the lower abdomen 
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with bearing-down, labor-like pains. She had had four simi- 
lar attacks, each lasting about an hour, the last one having 
occurred one week before I saw her, following a bath. The 
menses were due at the time but did not appear. She had 
also complained of nausea and vomiting, with anorexia for 
the previous two weeks, with some slight backache. 
Examination—On vaginal examination a softish irregular 
mass, about the size of the closed fist, could be made out fill 
ing up the cul-de-sac. When I first saw the patient the pulse 
was feeble and rapid, varying between 160 and 170. The 
skin and mucous were blanched; the respirations 
were shallow. She was in such a bad condition that I thought 
that she would expire in a short time. After the use of stimu- 
lants and warm external applications the condition began to 
improve slowly, and after about 18 hours the patient was 
under observation. On 


On the day after her admission to the hospital 
va from 104 to 114, and on the next day 
92 to 104; on the fourth day it was 100 and of fairly 
volume. The temperature varied between normal and 
100 F. The patient was very pale, but she was free from pain, 
and I considered that I could now perform the operation with 
safety. 

Operation.—She was taken to the operating room and ether 
was administered. As soon as she was under the anesthetic, 
and placed on the operating table, the pulse increased consid- 
erably in rate. She was at once given an infusion of salt 
solution, and I incised the posterior vaginal fornix, as I felt 
sure that she would not be able to endure an abdominal sec- 


labored. She was hurriedly removed to her bed, but death 
ensued in spite of all our efforts, in about an hour after the 
operation. The operation together with the time of anesthesia 
consumed 30 minutes. 

I consider that this patient expired from the shock 
of the operation, superadded to the condition of shock 
which had been produced by the previous loss of blood. 
I now feel certain that it would have been wiser in this 
case to have waited at least five or six days more or 
possibly, as advised by Simpson and Stillwagen, several 
weeks before attempting to carry out an operation. 
The amount of blood that escaped at the time of the 
vaginal incision was insignificant, and I have no reason 
for believing that there was enough blood in the ab- 
dominal cavity to cause this fatal result so soon after 
the operation and four or five days at least after the 
rupture of the sac had taken place. Such patients as 
this are frequently thought to have deen operated on 
too late but, as I have said, I believe that it would be 
much better in such cases to wait even longer, in order 
to get the patient in the best possible condition, before 
subjecting to an operation. From the fact that 
thousands of women have survived a tubal abortion 
without having undergone an immediate operation, and 
from the fact also that in all probabiltiv many have 
passed through a tubal rupture and have reco with- 
out having to undergo any 2 whatsoever, it can 
justifiably be assumed that the various series of statis- 
tics dealing with the number of deaths due to a ruptured 
ectopic gestation are faulty in many respects. 

In support of this statement I would like to quote 
from a letter that I received some months ago from a 
physician in Wheeling, W. Va. He says: 

I had a recent case of hemorrhage from a ruptured gesta- 
tion sac in which the patient was pulseless, two hours after 
the initial pain and shock. I advised immediate intervention 
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but this was refused. On my arrival home I found your paper 
and the discussion on it in the Journal of Surgery, Gynecol, 
and Obstet. Through the refusal of the patient 1 was com- 
pelled to carry out your advice of not adding shock to shock 
and I am glad to say that the next day the woman had a full 
pulse well below 100 and she recovered without an operation. 


Again, certainly, some emphasis must be laid on the 
results obtained by operators who have carried out the 
deferred 4 of operative treatment. Thus Neugen- 
hauer had 135 cases with one death; Winter and Winkel 
a whole series without a death; Thorn had a 1 per cent. 
mortality; Simpson in 100 cases had not a single fatal 
result; Stillwagen records over 20 cases without a death. 
In my own 30 cases there was one death. 

In this connection I would also refer to the striking 
instances of shock with weak and rapid pulse in the 
cases reported by Simpson and Stillwagen of pat ente 
who recovered and were successfully operated on later. 
The favorable results obtained in such a large number 
are too numerous to be due to “purely blind luck” as 
one critic of the deferred plan of treatment has claimed. 

Many of these cases of ruptured ectopic gestation are 
only brought to light at an abdominal section some time 
after the primary rupture has taken place. The opera- 
tion is most frequently performed to remove an irri- 
tating and adherent inflammatory mass. These patients 
surely are not 2 on because a hemorrhage is 
going on and, so far as the condition is concerned, from 
this standpoint the operation could be postponed almost 
indefinitely. 

HEMORRHAGE ALONE SELDOM FATAL. 


In a case of tubal abortion, one can scarcely con- 
ceive that the hemorrhage is often sufficient to produce 
a fatal result. I have met with a few cases in which 
there was what seemed to me to be a large amount 
of blood in the abdominal cavity, but I can not subseribe 
to the conclusion of some authorities that even in these 
cases the loss of blood will be sufficient to produce a 
fatal result, if an operation is not performed at once. 
I can, however, easily understand how under these cir- 
cumstances, if an operation is performed at once, and 
a fatal issue takes place, the result could readily be 
attributed to the loss of blood, plus, however, the final 
and more important insult, the shock of the operation. 
In other words, as I understand the matter, the imme- 
diate operation under these circumstances more fre- 
quently takes away the woman’s only chance of recovery. 
Now, if such a patient be given an anesthetic and an 
abdominal operation performed, the immediate shock 
of the operation alone might be sufficient to cause 
her death. But often superadded is an increase in the 
condition of shock by the production of a fresh hemor- 
rhage and other debilitating effects caused by the manip- 
ulation of the tissues. Undoubtedly in this way a cer- 
tain number of the immediate or early deaths following 
an operation are to be accounted for. Whatever we do, 
we must lose some patients, but I believe that our per- 
centage of fatalities will be lower if we refuse to add 
shock to shock, and are satisfied to assist Nature to 
bring about a wholesome reaction before proceeding to a 
serious operation. 

The procedure that I have employed for the past 


five years with satisfactory results, is somewhat as fol- 
lows: If there are signs of improvement in the patient’s 
condition (and this in my experience always takes 
lace) I keep the patient under further observation. 
e change for the better is brought about by carefully 
stimulating the patient by the use of saline infusions 


admission to the hospital, twenty-four hours after I first saw 

her, the pulse was 130 and the general condition was still im- 

tion. As soon as the cul-de-sac was opened, several ounces of 

fluid blood escaped into the vagina. I then washed out the 

cul-de-sac with a hot saline solution, and packed it with 

plain sterilized gauze tapes. While carrying out this pro- 
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under the breasts and in some instances, also, of hot 
saline enemata, of appropriate bandages and weights, 
since experimental work has shown that these measures 
appear to favor the cessation of hemorrhage. Then 
as soon as, but not before, all signs of shock have dis- 
appeared, I operate. 

If the patient is not vomiting or nauseated I adminis- 
ter a stimulant in small quantities by the mouth. In 
addition to this, I give morphin h ermatically for the 
pain and nervousness. External heat, also, is applied 
to the body, and the foot of the bed is slightly cle- 
vated. Strychnin sulphate is also given hypodermatically 
in doses of from one-tenth to one-twentieth gr. every 
half-hour or so according to indications. While this 
treatment is being carried out the operating-room is 
prepared so that it can be used at a moment's notice. 

have also carried out this treatment in those cases 
which I have seen for the first time at the patient’s home. 
Then as soon as the woman had recovered from the shock 
of the rupture she was transported to the hospital, where 
an operation could be performed at any time when the 
necessity might arise. In this connection I would like 
to protest against the reckless way in which these 
patients are hastily and thoughtlessly taken to a hos- 
pital for an immediate operation. Such a procedure 
undoubtedly aggravates the condition of shock, when 
there had been much loss of blood, and frequently it 
will start the bleeding afresh by dislodging the clot 
which has formed at the seat of the rupture. Every 
patient in my series has gradually improved so that 
after two or three days, and in some instances after 
twelve days, the operative procedures have been car- 
ried out with very little, if any, shock. 

In this connection, operators, in discussing the im- 
portance of performing the immediate operation, fre- 


quently state that the patient was in very bad condition 


and that the operation had to be performed at once. 
Now how can one state positively that in any given case 
the patient will not recover from the shock, until one 
has tried some such plan as the one here outlined, for a 
reasonable length of time. Of course before an absolute 
decision is arrived at a large series of cases must be 
collected. 

The above procedures I have now carried out in thirty 
cases. I would like to call attention to the condition of 
five of the patients on admission to the hospital. All 
of them showed evidences of severe shock, and by this 
I mean that they were in such a serious condition that 
death seemed imminent. Every one of them showed 
considerable improvement in their condition over that 
when they were first seen, except one whose condition 
was only slightly improved when she was operated on 
the day after admission to the hospital. In these five 
cases, with the exception of the one case already noted, 
operation was not considered advisable until the third, 
sixth, eighth and twelfth day, respectively. None of my 
thirty patients was operated on earlier than the day 
after admission (eighteen to twenty-four hours), and 
there were only three who came to operation 80 soon. 
The remainder were operated on at periods ranging 
from three to twelve days after admission, the aver- 
age being five days, eight of the seventeen being oper- 
ated on on the third day. 

In the series there was one death. This occurred in 
a patient whose convalescence from a celiotomy for tubal 
rupture had progressed favorably to about the tenth day 
when signs of ileus began. The abdomen was reopened 
on the next day: a volvulus and intestinal adhesions 
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were found. Death ensued one hour later and was due 
to the volvulus which had resulted in all probability 
from a postoperative sepsis. The death, therefore, was 
in no way connected with the delay in carrying out the 
operation, as the patient was in excellent condition at 
the time of the operation and there were very few ad- 
hesions of any sort. The tubal rupture had occurred 
some days before I saw ber, and as her condition was 
very good, there appeared to be no necessity at all for 
immediate operation. The operation was performed on 
the fourth day after the patient’s admission to the 
hospital. 
EXPERIMENTS ON DOGS. 


During the past nineteen months I have been con- 
ducting a series of experiments on dogs to see if I 
might not be able to throw some light on this subject 
from the standpoint of hemorrhage. These, so far, 
seem to show that, in dogs at least, hemorrhage from 
large internal vessels ceases before it is sufficient to 
prove fatal.“ The operative procedures included ex- 
cision of the ovary, division of the broad ligament, with 
section of the left uterine vessels, section of the uterine 
vessels on both sides and other lesions. Not one of these 
dogs succumbed to the hemorrhage although I probably 
subjected them to as great a risk of bleeding to death 
as is incurred by the average woman suffering from a 
ruptured tubal pregnancy. 

The experiments may be divided into the following 
series: 

1. Division of uterine and ovarian vessels. 

2. Division of uterine vessels producing shock. Sec- 
ondary operation on dog in condition of shock. 

3. Division of uterine vessels and observations on 
the blood pressure and hemoglobin. 

4. Division of uterine vessels and observations cn the 
pulse, respiration and hemoglobin with special reference 
to the time of the clotting of the blood. 

5. Division of the uterine vessels, observations on the 

ulse, respiration and hemoglobin before and after 
ndaging and after applying weights to the lower 
abdomen of the dogs. 

6. Division of the uterine vessels with dog in per- 
pendicular position; observations on the pulse, respira- 
tion and hemoglobin. 

From the experiments, which now number 31, I 
feel justified in believing that the intra-abdominal 
hemorrhage, such as we meet with in women in collapse 
from a ruptured ectopic gestation, is not sufficient in 
itself to cause a fatal termination in these cases. It 
will doubtless be maintained by some that this experi- 
mental work has shown nothing more than that the 
dog can withstand a greater loss of blood than the 
human being—a recognized fact—and yet it seems fair 
to assume, as will be seen after consulting the protocols, 
that in many of the experiments, I made the tests suffi- 
ciently severe to more than equalize the factor of resist- 
ance to the loss of blood in the dog, as compared with 
that of the human being under fairly similar condi- 
tions. 

In other words, taking into consideration this differ- 
ence in resistance, by cutting both uterine arteries and 
veins and in some instances both ovarian vessels besides, 
I subjected the dogs to a risk of bleeding to death as 
great as that incurred by the average woman suffering 
from a ruptured tubal pregnancy. 

The experiments further show that the clotting proba- 


2. These experiments will be given in detail elsewhere, 
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bly occurs within fifteen to twenty minutes after the 
vessels have been incised, and the time of clotting can 
be predicted by the hemoglobin index. They also show 
that the application of bandages, but more particularly 
by the aplication of weight to the lower abdomen, the 
Ise is rendered slower and of better quality, and the 
oglobin remains higher. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


1. Conservative tions on the tubes and ovaries 
are now common, although only a few years ago much 
more radical procedures were consid for 
the safety of the patient. 

2. More conservatism in the treatment of ectopic 
pregnancy is called for in the majority of cases. 

3. When the diagnosis of ectopic pregnancy is cer- 
tain, operative measures are indicated ; but in most cases 
the danger is not sufficiently imminent to warrant imme- 
diate interference unless the condition of the patient is 
otherwise satisfactory. 

4. Many women not only survive the effects of a tubal 
abortion or rupture, but also recover even without an 
tion. 

5. Not more than 5 per cent. of the victims of ectopic 
— die at the time of rupture, whereas after the 
mmediate operation in cases of ectopic gestation in 
1,176 cases in 25 clinics the mortality was 8 cent. 

6. When a patient is seen in a state of collapse, as 
the result of a ruptured ectopic sac, she should not be 
operated on unti! the condition of shock has been tided 
over. 

7. These patients when they die rarely if ever suc- 
cumb from of blood alone, but mainly from shock. 
Why then should we superadd to the original shock 
the additional shock of a major — with all the 
exhausting preliminary p ures 

8. In support of the view that these 
shock and not from loss of blood, we have clinical ob- 
servations of good authorities, and also experiments on 
animals, the first showing that patients whose abdo- 
mens were filled with bloody fluid survived; and the 
second proving that dogs when exposed to dangers from 
hemorrhage (sufficiently severe to more than equalize 
the factor of resistance) do not succumb. 

9. In most of these cases, when we operate to ligate 
a bleeding vessel, no bleeding vessel is found. In some 
cases the bleeding is undoubtedly started again by the 
manipulations of the operator. 

10. What frequently appears to be a continuing 
hemorrhage may be 4 by a welling up of the 
blood that was poured out when the sac finally escaped 
through the fimbriated end of the tube. 

11. Some of the reasons for believing that the hemor- 
rhage is not so great as has been general! ee at 
the time of the rupture are as follows: 8 great 
majority of ectopic sacs rupture between first and 
third week of gestation. (b) The point ai which the 
impregnation takes place is in a small area formed by 
a diverticulum in the tube, and the chorionic villi have 
only a feeble attachment. (e) From 75 per cent. to 
78 per cent. of the ruptures occur through the fimbriated 
end of the tube, and are tubal abortions not more 
dangerous, so far as hemorrhage is concerned than those 
282 through the cervix. (d) The next most fre- 
quent place of rupture is the isthmie portion of the 
tube, which is also free from any large bloc! vessels. 
(e) The point of rupture in the gestation sac practically 
never involves the ovarian or uterine vessels. (f) As a 
result of the inflammation which precedes the ectopic 


tients die from 
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gestation, there is a relative increase of the connective 
tissue in the tube, and owing to the contraction of the 
connective tissue the vascularity of the tube is limited. 
(C). The placenta is generally attached to the posterior 
wall of the tube and as the rupture is generally through 
the anterior or lateral wall of the tube, the placenta is 
not lacerated, but retains its firm attachment to the 
wall of the tube and is subjected to pressure. 

12. Physiologists teach that a woman weighing 130 
pounds, must — lose 4 nds of blood before 
succumbing to the effects of the hemorrhage per se. 
So large an amount of blood is rarely found in the 
abdominal cavity—the sanguineous fluid is a mixture of 
blood and a scrous exudate. 

13. The sudden removal of a large quantity of re- 
cently accumulated fluid in the abdomen, before the 
other vessels have had time to adapt themselves to the 
altered mechanical conditions, is dangerous and may 
be followed by fatal syncope. 

14. Patients in whom the bleeding would be sufficient 
to cause death are rarely seen in time to be saved by an 
operation for ligating the bleeding vessel. 

15. Our best operators give a percen of 40 or 50 

cent. as their death rate after immediate operations 
uring shock. 

16. The results obtained by not a few good operators 
who have waited and carried out the deferred operation 
are certainly worthy of consideration. Their favorable 
statistics certainly can not be attributed simply to 


“blind luck.” 

17. The experiments on dogs suggested (a) that the 
cessation of the hemorrhage inay be determined from the 
hemoglobin readings. (b) That the subcutaneous in- 
jection of physiologic salt solution has a beneficial effect 
in stimulating the patient, and that it does not start up 
the hemorrhage afresh. (c) That the use of proper 
bandages or appropriate weights applied to the lower 
abdomen is beneficial in hastening the cessation of the 
hemorrhage and in improving the pulse, respiration and 
general condition. 

18. So long as there is a reasonable evidence that 
immediate operation may be the wrong procedure, it is 
our duty to hold our hands and leave something to 
Nature. The medical profession to a large extent has 
given up the use of dangerous drugs, unless the indi- 
cations for their use are clear. Should not operators 
have the same consideration for the lives of their 
patients ? 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the as- 
sistance given me in the preparation of this by Drs. 
Frank C. Ainley, M. B. Bonta and Fred W. Hall and 
in the carrying out of the experimental work in the 
Pathological Laboratory of the Lakeside Hospital. 

702 Rose Building. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Da. C. C. Frevertck, Buffalo: I have found that about 5 
per cent. of all cases of ruptured ectopic pregnancy are ge- 
companied by severe hemorrhage, one which approaches the 
danger point for the patient. Therefore, 95 per cent. of all 
cases of ruptured tubal pregnancy are cared for by Nature's 
own conservative method of clotting as a result of the lowered 
arterial tension and the small size of the vessels involved ia 
the rupture. Therefore, we are never brought face to face 
with decision on the subject of immediate operation except in 
about 5 per cent. of the cases of ruptured tubal pregnancy 
which we are called to see. The majority of ruptured tubal 
pregnancies are not diagnosed by the physician in from three 
to four, five or six weeks, and I have operated in two cases 
which were not diagnosed for three months after rupture. I 
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have lost as the result of operation on immediate rupture 
three patients out of six. The fourth patient I did not operate 
on, but she died. The fifth patient I operated on lived. The 
sixth case I saw with the physician in attendance. The pa- 
tient was in good condition and it was decided to wait. I 
became busy with some other work, the patient grew worse, 
another physician was called who operated and the patient 
lived. It appeals to me as reasonable that there is a very 
small percentage of these patients who will die from hemor- 
rhage if let alone; and it is a question whether they will not 
die if we operate. Therefore, the immediate operation is a 
very grave question; but I believe that I would be in favor of 
operating in these cases immediately if I felt sure that they 
were severe enough to imperil the life of the patient. Five 
per cent. of all cases of ruptured tubal pregnancy come under 
that category, and in them I believe that opcration ought to 
be done at once. There is a principle in surgery that a bleed- 
ing point that can be controlled ought to be controlled. 

Dr. J. H. Carstens, Detroit: I wish that Dr. Frederick 
would either tie the vessels or not tie, either operate or not 
operate in these cases. We have had conservatism in a 
dicitis, and to-day more people die of appendicitis in this 
country than died ten years ago. If this doctrine is promul- 
gated, in.the next ten years more patients will die of extra- 
uterine pregnancy than to-day. It has taken us a long time to 
teach this truth. I know that in Michigan the general practi- 
tioner as a rule makes the diagnosis of extrauterine preq- 
nancy, and a good many more than 5 per cent. of the patients 
are seen by the surgeon. Twenty years ago, before we knew 
all about extrauterine pregnancy, I saw patients die from 
extrauterine pregnancy, and every one of us has seen the 
same thing. The question simply is: Has this tube rup- 
tured? and I have seen them ruptured when only as large as 
an ordinary hazelnut, right in the center—or has it aborted? 
From tubal abortion there is not so much danger as from a 
direct rupture. I should like to know how any one can tell 
which process took place in the abdominal cavity. I do not 
know how to tell. I wish I could tell, because if I knew there 
was tubal abortion I might wait. If there was rupture 
through the tube and some blood vessele I would not wait. 
What difference does it make whether one or the other process 
has taken place? We see some cases in which a little rupture 
occurs. The patient improves, and in three or four days an- 
other rupture takes place and the patient is in extremis. 
What produced the shock? The shock was produced first by 
blood in the abdominal cavity. But we also have shock from 
loss of blood. If the pulse rate increases hour by hour, I 
know that woman has hemorrhage, and I hold that that hemor- 
rhage must be stopped. 

Dr. Frederick's own statistics show that there is not such a 
great mortality in operation; he had one patient die. He 
took thirty minutes for the operation. I am not astonished 
that any patient should die in an operation of thirty minutes. 
The surgeon tries to do too much when operating in these 
eases, They need very little anesthetic. You can make a little 
cut, get hold of the tube, put on two clamps and let it go— 
do not wash out all the blood. Let the clamps stick out. if 
necessary, and in twelve or twenty-four hours you can wash 
out the blood. You might as well operate on the patients as 
not. If you do not those patients have trouble later. So I 
hold that it is better to operate unless the patients are in 
articulo mortis. You should give just a little ether, enough 
to dull the patient. Prompt operation is the only correct 
procedure. 

Dr. C. C. Freperick, Buffalo: I was discussing Dr. Robb’s 
question of immediate operation in those cases of bleeding. I 
operate in cases of extra-uterine pregnancy just as promptly 
as Dr. Carstens does. I was not speaking about leaving those 
cases without operation, but of immediate operation in severe 
cases of hemorrhage. I always operate in cases of ruptured 
tubal pregnancy when the patients have rallied from the shock 
after rupture. 

Du. G. Betton Massey, Philadelphia: Years ago a number 
of those interested in electricity urged its use in unruptured 
cases, but it was thought that when the tube ruptured into 
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the abdomen an operation was urgent. Of late I have doubted 
the necessity of operation at this time, and only three years 
ago the matter was brought before me in the case of a member 
of my own family, a brief statement concerning which may be 
of service. This person was suddenly prostrated after missing 
two or three menstruations. I was telephoned for and found 
her recovering from collapse one hour after the sudden pros- 
tration. The collapse having slightly lessened, the question of 
what should be done was uppermost. The general practitioner 
in charge supposed that I would surely not follow my own 
theories in my own family. I called into consultation Dr. 
Joseph Price, who advised against operation because the pa- 
tient had been given morphin. He concurred in the diagnosis 
that the abdomen was filled with blood up to the chest. We 
moved the patient to the hospital to be ready for an operation 
should additional symptoms arise, but nothing further was 
done, to the great disgust of the village hospital attendants. 
Four weeks later the patient was taken home and the high- 
tension faradic current was given in twenty-minute treat- 
ments daily, with great comfort to her. There was steady im- 
provement and absorption of the blood; the patient went to 
the Maine coast six weeks later, and to-day is in perfect health. 
Another case was that of a former patient of mine whom I 
saw eight hours after prostration, with five doctors in con- 
sultation. The symptoms were clearly those of abdominal 

ture and filling of the abdomen with blood. In this case I con- 
sented to a slight opening by the surgeon, provided he would 
keep his hands out if there was clean blood, but even this was 
not done. This patient also recovered absolutely, but in this 
case without electricity or anything else, save the care of a 
skilled nurse and rest in bed. She has since passed success- 
fully through a normal pregnancy. I believe, therefore, that 
an opportunity is now given for the members of the medical 
profession with surgical tendencies to change their opinion on 
an important subject. 

Dra. Rurus B. Hatt, Cincinnati: I think the question of 
immediate operation in these cases of extreme condition of col- 
lapse a very important one. The physician is called to see the 
patient in perhaps not the first attack of pain. If he finds 
her in collapse without a radial pulse, the question comes up 
whether or not to operate immediately or wait until she ral- 
lies. The surgeon under such conditions is up against a diffi- 
cult problem. If he operates immediately the patient may 
die; if he leaves her a few hours she may die. The majority ot 
patients will recover from the first, second or third hemor- 
rhage, and they can be operated on in the interval. But in 
the cases of the small minority of patients I think the problem 
has not yet been solved. I do not know of any way to deter- 
mine the question referred to by Dr. Carstens, whether or not 
the patient will stand an anesthetic. With a patient in e. 
tremis who has had her first rupture, with perhaps an interval 
of seven or eight weeks since her last menstrual period, practi- 
cally without pulse, with perhaps two or three pulsations per 
minute in her radial artery, I believe that the best chance for 
life is given by not operating immediately. The patient may 
die if you let her alone. She probably will live if you do not 
operate at that time. I saw a patient a few months ago, 34 
years of age, a strong vigorous woman of 160 pounds. When 
I was called to see her, a hundred miles from my home, the 
doctor said that she had not had any pulse for five hours, She 
then began to show an irregular pulse. I saw her eight hours 
after the attack. The heart beats were 160 to 180. I did not 
operate, for I reasoned that the hemorrhage had stopped, but 
operated sixteen days afterward and took away several pints 
of blood clots. The woman is alive to-day, but would have 
died had she been operated on at the time I first saw her. 
You must differentiate these cases, 

Dr. THomas B. Noste, Indianapolis: I have no doubt that 
if these cases which have been mentioned had been submitted 
to Dr. Robb he would know with his experience which patients 
to operate on immediately and in which cases procrastination 
would be justifiable. I believe that the teaching of procrastina- 
tion, which is an interpretation which will be placed on his pa- 
per, is absolutely wrong. While he was reading that idea came 
to me, and already we have it so interpreted and already the 
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advice given to apply an electric current to an abdomen filled 
with blood. These cases are the ones that come primarily to 
the general practitioners who are not so skilled as Dr. Cars- 
tens or Dr. Robb or the larger number of men here who meet 
such cases frequently, and these men will not such 
cases correctly. If, being in doubt, they have before them this 
paper of Dr. Robb, which says that in the vast majority of 
these cases operation can be delayed without danger, they will 
delay and many women will lose their lives—just as many 
other persons have lost their lives as the result of the teaching 
of Ochsner relative to appendicitis, misinterpreted, as it has 
been by men who are not operators. This paper will do for 
specialists, for the men who are able to differentiate, but to 
send this paper out broadcast among men who are not opera- 
tors is wrong. I fear this paper, yet I appreciate it highly. 
Du. D. Tov Giittam, Columbus: In all my operations in cases 
of ectopic gestation I have lost only one case from immediate 
the other hand, I have taken delayed cases, but not 
from choice. I have operated on the patients in the interval, 
and ve lost a much larger of such patients 
fact that the blood (some of the hemorrhages were 
intraligamentous), being so near the rectum, had become filled 


from infection. I believe that there is greater danger in delaying 
operation, if you are going to operate at all, than there is in 
operating immediately and making it a quick operation, going 
in and coming out just as quickly as you can. I have had 
patients on the table who were apparently moribund, in whom 
no pulse was perceptible, and I have always operated on such 
patients in the Trendelenburg position. In these cases I have 
gone in just as rapidly as possible, paying no attention to the 
blood whatever, bringing up the tubes and ligating them and 
closing the wound by the most rapid method possible. The 
patient was then put to bed in the Trendelenburg position and 
salt infusion applied under the breasts, and I think I have 
saved a number of patients in this way who otherwise would 
have died. In regard to the hemorrhage it does kill, and 
that too often. I recall a case of a woman in our city who in 
the evening was sitting reading to her husband. She suddenly 
put her hand on her abdomen, complaining of great pain. Sev- 


long time before, and in spite 
the 


tion might be delayed and possibly prevented altogether. 
But, if I am not mistaken, the general opinion is gaining for 
immediate operation. We must, however, differentiate the 
cases. If I see a case immediately after what I like to call 
the catastrophe, I would not hesitate to open the abdomen at 
once. Whether the operation is done in the patient’s home 
or in a hospital may depend on the opportunities for doing the 
operation at home. A r at the meeting of the American 
Gynecological Society just held in Philadelphia ssid that he 
had seen some thirty years ago, when he was with me in my 
clinic, three patients brought into the hospital in a of 


state 
extreme anemia and pulseless, and that I operated at once, 
and he saw these three patients recover. I would open the 

tube with 
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one attempt and tie the vessel. Then I would have time to 
apply other means for stimulation. I used to operate on all 
these patients at once because as soon as the bleeding vessel 
was secured shock was diminished. When I see these cases 
in a later state all these surrounding circumstances must be 
taken into consideration. In our work at Greifswald we met 
with a great number of cases bleeding very little from the 
uterus, but in a state of extreme anemia. Some four or five 
weeks ago we had a case in which there was a large mass 
behind the uterus filling out the pouch of Douglas. We could 
by operative aseptic procedures secure the arteries and stop 
the bleeding. We must differentiate these cases at once, but 
in all acute cases to which we are called and see the patient 
in the state of shock—as you call it, of anemia—in which we 
dare not doubt that there is rupture or abortion of the preg- 
nant tube, I have always taught my pupils to operate at once. 

Dr. O. Beverty Caururt t., St. Joseph, Mo.: I believe that 
some of the speakers have overlooked the real point at issue. 
Two years ago, in a paper read before the Missouri Valley 
Medical Association I advanced the same principle advocated 
by Dr. Robb, that in the majority of cases of extrauterine 
gestation with rupture or abortion immediate operation 
should be performed; but, that in the cases in which there 
was excessive hemorrhage accompanied by shock, in which the 
patient was in practically a dying condition, delay for a cer- 
tain length of time would be in favor of the patient; that the 
patient would not bleed to death from that initial rupture 
and from the first hemorrhage. Nature clots the blood and 
hemorrhage ceases, and if we wait long enough there will be 
a repeated hemorrhage. Before hemorrhage occurs, however, 
we can rally the patient in the majority of instances and she 
will have a better chance to withstand the shock of operation. 
I have had an experience of five cases of this kind in my own 
individual practice. I have waited from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours and in four of these cases the pulse improved from 
130 to 100 and 105 and the ts stood the operation and 
recovered. In the fifth operation I waited for four days be- 
cause of the desire of the patient. She seemed in fair con- 
dition for operation with a pulse of 120 and a temperature of 
102. I found the abdomen well filled with blood and performed 
the operation in twenty minutes. There were evidences of 
diffuse peritonitis. The intestines were well distended and the 
patient died forty-eight hours afterward. I think that there 
is danger of infection from waiting and that the majority of 
these patients should be operated on. It is an important 
surgical principle to decide what our patients can stand. It 
is not the question of the ligation of an artery, but to save 
the life of the patient. The condition of the patient must be 
considered. If it is one of extreme shock the has 
in all probability ceased. We can rally that patient, operate 
a few hours later, and save her life. 

Dr. Anprew McDermip, Chicago: I have gathered one 
suggestion in regard to cases in which the abdomen is full of 
blood, namely, to open the peritoneum gradually and allow 
escape of the blood somewhat gradually, on the same principle 
with which we would deal with a large ascites or perhaps an 
empyema of the chest, thus avoiding the rapid change of intra- 
abdominal blood pressure. I placed on record a few vears ago 
a case in which the pulse was 176 when I saw the patient 
five days apparently after the rupture, that is, five days after 
intrauterine hemorrhage began. The day before I saw her, her 
attending physician had curetted, deeming it a case of abor- 
tion. This woman was also suffering from air hunger in com- 
plete shock. I felt that we could not wait to rally such a 
patient. I got her immediately to the hospital. I think I 
learned a lesson, in that I was over zealous in introducing my 
hand through the mass of blood and seizing the tube and 
ovary. The case is on record and I will not go into detail. I 
lacerated some other vessels and there was a severe hemor- 
rhage. A large quantity of normal salt solution was intro- 
duced under the breast. The pulse went to 180, but the woman 
is well to-day. I do not think she would have lived had we 
delayed operation. In a subsequent very similar case I took a 
little more time and deliberation and dried out the pelvis so 
that I could seize the tube and ovaries and tie up the artery 
under the eye. 


with germs and when I did the operation my patient died 
| eral physicians, among them a surgeon, were called and, in 
spite of what they could do, she died in a few hours. The 
postmortem showed that she had died from hemorrhage from 
the ectopic pregnancy. 

Du. Aveust Martin, Berlin, Germany: I think that there 
are some rules which have always been recognized in surgery, 
one of which is that when there is a ruptured veseel it should 
be secured. Dr. Carstens was right in saying that we should 
differentiate cases of abortion and of rupture of the tube. 
Cases of rupture used to be much more dangerous but my ex- 
perience has taught me also that in cases of abortion the ex- 
pulsion of the ovum does not always mean the safety of the 
patient. I have seen on the dissecting table patients who had 
died from abortion after the extrusion, and I have seen clin- 
ical cases in which undoubtedly the abortion had occurred a 

of all renewed bleeding was 

A4 of extrauterine preg- 

nancy, statistics show better results from early operation. At 

e first, every one advocated operation. Then some observations 
were made in which old blood clots were found and reabsorp- 

tion observed and so the opinion began to prevail that opera- 
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In regard to leaving these cases for some weeks or months, 
I saw a case in which both the attending physician and my- 
self favored immediate operation. Another gynecologist ad- 
vised delay. It is true that the patient recovered, but after 
long suffering for weeks an abscess developed in that hematoma 
which burst into the rectum and discharged. I am sure that 
that patient would have been much better if she had been 
immediately operated on. I think that these cases are much 
on the same plane as cases of appendicitis and I still incline 
to the view that all ought to be operated on as early as pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Cuartes O. Tnrennavs, Milwaukee: I instruct every 
physician in case of rupture of extrauterine ney not to 
1 the patient to the hospital (because of the danger 

of augmentation of hemorrhage and shock), but to call me 

and I operate immediately at the home of the patient. In a 
case seen some time ago the attending physician asked me to 
operate the following morning on a patient with ruptured 
extrauterine pregnancy; there was free bleeding going on (no 
hematocele or hematoma being discernible). I convinced him 
that operation was necessary immediately—during the night. 
I operated by the aid of petroleum lights, the patient's pulse 
having risen above 150. The woman is alive to-day and it is 
my firm belief that any further delay would have resulted 
fatally, as Nature had made no provisions whatsoever to stop 
the continuous hemorrhage by the formation of adhesions. I 
had a similar experience a few months ago in a case of 
rupture of a rudimentary horn of the uterus, pregnant in the 
fourth month. The fortunate circumstance that I could 
operate one hour after the rupture on this extremely ex- 
sanguinated patient with a pulse of 140, saved her life. In all 
cases of free hemorrhages I think it unsurgical not to operate 
immediately. Our aim must be to save that 5 per cent. of 
patients with ruptured extrauterine pregnancy who die with- 
out operation from hemorrhage and so-called shock. 

Da. Bernarp Conen, Buffalo: In the presence of free bleed- 

ing it is my custom to cut immediately and endeavor to catch 
hold of the bleeding part and tie it up. Too much fingering 
will always cause more bleed My experience teac! es that 
it is better to go in immediately. Give the patient an hour to 
two to recover if necessary, then go in and keep the trans- 
fusion going; have the saline infusions and transfusions ready, 
doing the infusion and the transfusion at the time the surgeon 
is doing the cutting. 
Dr. W. 0. Henry, Omaha: I should be sorry to have the 
impression go out that this section endorsed the sentiments 
expressed in the paper in a general way. Dr. Robb's ex- 
perience in which he reported doing a vaginal section in which 
the patient died was not a fortunate one. The length of time 
taken and the result seemed to me rather to show that the 
work was not thoroughly done. After an operation is done by 
the abdominal method and the bleeding controlled, sometimes 
we fail to get full benefit of our. operation by not continuing 
the saline solution every two or three hours until the patient 
is fully recovered from the shock. It is also important to 
maintain abdominal pressure either by the saline solution put 
into the abdominal cavity and then a firm binder outside of 
that; or, if time has not been taken to clean out the blood, if 
it is an extreme case, put on a heavy padding under the 
binder. Pressure of this kind is an important means of keep- 
ing the patient alive. 

Dr. I. S. Stone, Washington: I heard the other day a man 
of great experience say that he had opened the abdomen and 
found a gallon of blood in the abdominal cavity. We hear 
again from Dr. Robb that certain patients can lose a certain 
quantity of blood in proportion to their weight. It seems to 
me that there must be a discrepancy. In the first place, a 
very fat individual has not the same amount of blood in pro- 
portion as a lean individual. If we open the abdomen and find 
a gallon of blood, it is either because all the blood is in the ab 
dominal cavity or because something else besides blood is there. 
It is well known that a large quantity of serum is often found 
in the abdominal cavity when any form of irritation is present. 
Therefore, a portion of that blood was serum. I infer from the 
paper that blood clot forming in the ovarian and uterine arte- 
ries was not washed out by any infusion of salt solution. Dr. 
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Robb did not mention whether he used intravenous transfusion 
or merely subcutaneous transfusion; what I call subcutaneous 
infusion some call transfusion. Dr. Robb has said that the 
clot was not displaced. He has relieved my mind. My last 
case of death from tubal rupture occurred just before venous 
transfusion began. I had not then performed the 

myself, nor had any one of my friends. After that period there 
was a time when we were afraid to give intravenous trans- 
fusion because of the fear of causing further hemorrhage. Dr. 
Robb has shown that the patient does not bleed to death be- 
cause of the pushing out of that clot. 

Du. Hunter Ross, Cleveland: I agree with Dr. Frederick 
that the proportion of ectopic pregnancies that come under 
the class of cases that I am discussing would be about 5 per 
cent. It seems to be a fixed idea with most of the speakers 
who have discussed my paper that in every case of ruptured 
ectopic pregnancy the physician has a bleeding vessel to con- 
tend with. If this were really the case immediate operation, 
of course, would be necessary in most instances. On the con- 
trary, however, I believe that an actual bleeding vessel is 
rarely met until manipulations of the abdominal contents dur- 
ing the preparation for or at the operation have displaced the 
clot. If the whole truth were known about the number of 
patients that have died after an operation in this class of cases, 
I feel certain that the list would be greater than that of those 
who have supposedly bled to death without an operation. 

By many authorities the hemorrhage that accompanies a 
tubal abortion is held to be greater than that following a 
rupture of the tube, and in many of the former cases the 
signs of shock are more I feel sure that the 
hemoglobin index will tell us in every instance whether or not 
a hemorrhage is still going on. If the hemoglobin has ceased 
going down, clotting in the vessel has taken place. I consider 
the hemoglobin index of such great importance that I would 
insist that every general practitioner and every surgeon should 
never allow his technic in this procedure to become rusty. 
With the Sahli hemometer the procedure can be carried out in 
a very few minutes. Such an examination could be made 
every few minutes while the patient is being prepared for the 
operation, and if the hemoglobin index remains stationary we 
may without hesitation defer operation until the patient is in 
a still better condition. In teaching medical students and the 
general practitioner to defer operation, I fully believe that I 
am giving them less dangerous advice than if I told them an 
operation must be done just as soon as the diagnosis was 
made, no matter how extensive the condition of shock might 
be. If we advise that all these patients should be operated 
on at once a conscientious physician, believing that unless he 
operates immediately the patient will certainly die, must take 
on himself to operate despite the fact that he may have had 
little or no experience in performing abdominal operations. 
Under such circumstances out of the patients who do not suc- 
cumb as a result of the operation, a goodly percentage will 
die from the infection that is introduced at the time of the 
operation. In making any positive statement, therefore, we 
must look at this subject from the broadest standpoint, and 
consider what would be the greatest good for the greatest 
number of patients. Nor can I look on the condition as in 
any way analogous to an appendicitis, as in the latter we have 
the results of an inflammatory condition to deal with, whereas 
with a ruptured ectopic gestation we are dealing with the 
effects of a hemorrhage, and any inflammatory condition that 
may be present is of secondary importance. But it has been 
asked: “Why do these patients that seem to be in a moribund 
condition after being operated on, at once begin to show 
signs of improvement?” I think that the improvement is to 
be explained by the fact that many of the. patients are just 
recovering from the shock of the loss of blood, as the clotting 
of the vessel has already taken place, and that the stimulating 
measures, such as the infusion of saline solution and other 
methods for adjusting the circulation are also in part re- 
sponsible. My paper, however, does not advise treating such 
patients from the medical standpoint except in so far as they 
should be put in a proper condition before being submitted to 
a surgical operation. I believe that all, or nearly all, should 
be operated on, but not while they are in a condition of sh&&k. 
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Again, a patient will sometimes appear to be in a condition of 
acute anemia when judged by the pallor of the face, but this 
apparent anemia is often due to a lack of cutaneous trans- 
parency, or to the fact that the skin contains only a slight 
amount of blood. Dr. Stone's question with reference to the 
disturbance of the clot which forms in the vessels by the 
saline solution is an important one. Our experiments go to 
prove that the clot is not disturbed at all. 


Clinical Notes 


A CASE OF POLYCYTHEMIA WITH CYANOSIS. 


C. C. NICOLA, B.S., M.D. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The following case is reported chiefly because it be- 
longs to a class that has been but recently recognized 
and that calls for further study. 


Patient —A,. G. H., male, aged 51, married, no children, 
home Oklahoma, entered the Battle Creek Sanitarium April 
27, 1908. 

History —The patient's father died from some internal 
abscess at 45; his mother died from inflammation of the stom- 
ach and bowels. The patient was well during early life. He 
was engaged in office work for twenty years. His haits were 
regular and good. Three years ago he began to have periodi- 
cal headaches about once a week. The pain during these at- 
tacks was generally of a throbbing character and at times 
very intense. The face would become red and congested, suc- 
gesting the presence of fever, but the thermometer, as observed 
by his wife, showed the temperature normal or slightly sub- 
normal during the attack, while the extremities were cold and 
clammy. At first he was able to sleep these attacks off, being 
quite relieved the following morning and able to resume work, 
The attacks were never accompanied by vomiting nor other 
digestive disturbance. During the fall of 1907 the headaches 
became more frequent and more severe, leading to the use of 
bromo seltzer, aspirin and other anodynes, althougn the pa- 
tient denied having used these excessively at any time. During 
these severe attacks he began to feel a certain unsteadiness or 
giddiness, with flashings of light or star-like appearances be- 
fore the eyes. In December he had an unusually severe attack, 
lasting several days and accomyanied by extreme photophobia, 
which confined the patient to a darkened room. This attack 
was only relieved by a hypodermic given by the attending 
physician. During this attack there was extreme cyanosis of 
the face and neck. According to the description given by his 
wife, the face and neck became a deep, dusky red. The eyes 
were blood shot, and the ears, lips and tip uf the nose were so 
blue or purple as to cause alarm at his appearance. The 
finger nails were also cyanotic. The headache and cyanosis 
never entirely disappeared after this attack, but the patient 
was able to be about and was fairly comfortable, suffering, 
however, from exacerbations of his symptoms every few days. 
During this time the pain became more neuralgic and located 
in the back of the head, shooting over the vertex and ter- 
minating in the right eye. During January and February, 
1908, he was treated at Hot Springs, Ark., without improve- 
ment. (The patient denies the possibility of any specific 
taint.) While in Hot Springs he had the second major attack, 
requiring a hypodermic injection to relieve the headache. He 
had a third attack at home shortly before entering the sani- 
tarium. Each of these major attacks was accompanied by con- 
siderable hemorrhage from the gums and pharynx, and more 
or less capillary oozing continued between the attacks, but was 
always worse just before and during the exacerbations of head- 
ache and cyanosis. Twice the patient had experienced severe 
pain in the precordium, radiating down the left arm, somewhat 
resembling angina pectoris. At the time of entering the 
sanitarium the patients general health was fairly good be- 
tween the attacks, but he constantly felt “groggy” and rather 
unsteady as if drunk, and complained that his mind was always 
cloudy. His bowels were obstinately constipated and he had 
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depended on a dose of salts every morning since the first severe 
attack in December. 

Physical Examination.—A well-developed man, 5 feet 9 inches 
tall, weighing 145 pounds net. The general appearance of the 
face and neck was a dark red color, somewhat resembling the 
tint of an American Indian. The hands were affected in a less 
noticeable degree, while the unexposed surfaces were of normal 
color. The conjunctive were deeply congested; the nose, ears, 
lips, tongue and mucous membrane of the mouth all showed a 
bluish-red or purple color. The heart and lungs were normal. 
The abdominal findings were negative. The spleen was not 
palpable, although the splenic dulness was increased, (At later 
examinations it was found distinctly enlarged and palpable 
one inch below the costal margin.) The reflexes were all nor- 
mal. The ophthalmoscope showed the veins of the fundus 
much dilated, blue and tortuous, 

Laboratory Findings.—The total strength of the body as 
determined by the dynamometer was 3,620 pounds, as compared 
with 4,385 pounds for the normal average man of the same 


Urine: This was examined five times during the patient's 
stay, and always showed fairly normal characteristics, the 
average amount for the several specimens being 900 c.. with 
a specific gravity of 1017, urea 17 gm., total solids 33.5 gm., 
chloride 6 gm. Indican was present in considerable quantity 
and urie acid crystals in abundance. One specimen showed a 
few hyalin casts. Pus, blood, albumin and sugar were uni- 
formly absent. 

Fecal Examinations: These showed stools of a very putrid 
odor, of faintly alkalin or neutral reaction, with an excessive 
number of anatrobic and putrefactive bacteria and indol in 
large amounts. There was no blood or parasites reported. 

Rod Examination: This showed hemoglobin, 120 per cent.; 
red cells, 160 per cent. (8,000,000); white cells, 250 per cent. 
The systolic blood pressure was 153 mm., diastolic 85 mm., 
pulse 78. (As the hemoglobin was estimated by the Dare 
instrument it was always reported as 120 per cent., which is 
the highest reading on the instrument, although from the color 
and the number of red cells it was probably considerably 
higher than this.) During the four months that the patient 
was under observation the blood tests were repeated ten times; 
the average of these findings for hemoglobin was 120 per cent. 
The red cells varied from 8,000,000 to 6,000,000 per mm., 
with an average of nearly 7,000,000, or 138 per cent. The 
white cells were still further increased, the average for the ten 
counts being 169 per cent. The average systolic pressure was 
137.5 mm. and the diastolic 95.5; the average pulse, 78.8. The 
red cells were always of normal size and shape. A differential 
count of the white cells was made eight times. The average 
number of white cells studied at each count was 500. These 
counts showed the number of small lymphocytes constantly 
decreased, the average number found being 6.8 per cent., as 
compared with a normal of 22 to 25 per cent. The polymor- 
phonuclear neutrophiles were constantly increased, the average 
number found being 84.5 per cent., as compared to 72 per cent. 
The other normal elements were neither increased nor de- 
creased. Of the pathologic elements, myelocytes were uni- 
formly present and constituted 1.6 per cent. of the whole. 
Normoblasts were reported but once in the eight counts, and 
only two were found then. Megaloblasts were reported three 
times and constituted 0.9 per cent. No other pathologie ele- 
ments were found. (I am especially indebted to Dre. Nelson 
and Risley, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium laboratories, for 
the above reports.) 

Clinical Notes. -The patient entered the sanitarium April 
27, 1908. During the first two weeks the headache was con- 
stant and quite severe, especially in the back of the head. 

May 7: There was an acute exacerbation, corresponding in 
symptom and appearance of the pat’ nt to the major attacks 
already described, although less severe. The whole head was 
deeply congested and the cyanosis of the lips, nose and ears was 
striking. The cyanosis was also very observable under the 
finger nails. The headache was distressing and there was con- 


siderable vertigo. There was capillary hemorrhage from the 
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mouth and pharynx. This attack gradually subsided without 
confining the patient to bed. 

May 10: The patient was feeling unusually well in the 
morning, but was taken in the afternoon with a sudden pain 
about the heart, radiating down the left arm, during which 
the cyanosis was increased, 

June 1: Pain and tenderness suddenly developed in the calf 
of the right leg, resembling the results of a severe sprain, but 
there was no history of injury or unusual exertion to account 
for it. The soreness, which was acute, yielded but slowly to 
rest and applications of heat, liniments, clay dressings, ete. 
The patient was confined to bed for a week, and then was only 
able to get about with crutches for another week. There was 
no local swelling, redness or other signs of inflammation. This 
attack may have no relation to the general trouble, but may be 
related to the muscular cramps reported by some observers. 
Another special was an annoying pruritus which 
came after bathing. This affected the legs especially and lasted 
fifteen to thirty minutes after each hyd tie applica- 
tion. The sensation was described as a pricking or stinging so 
severe as to make scratching almost irresistible. There was no 
eruption or redness of the skin. This symptom had been 
noticed at times for the past five years. 

Treatment.—The treatment was chiefly symptomatic, 
and eliminative. The constipation was met by a laxative diet. 
stimulating applications of hydrotherapy over the liver and 
abdomen, massage, mechanical vibrations and electricity. After 
the first two weeks the bowels moved daily without any form 
of cathartic. The intestinal autointoxication was met by an 
antiseptic, low-proteid dietary, with charcoal and lactic acid 
cultures, ete. The cephalic tion was counteracted by 
derivative applications of heat to the feet and legs with cold 
to the head. General eliminative and tonic measures, such as 
the electric light bath, salt glow, sprays and douches, especially 
over the liver and spleen, were used daily, together with cold 
baths and an outdoor to increase oxidation. During 
the seventh week, just after the attack of soreness in the leg, 
the patient was put on potassium iodid rather experimentally. 
and was continued over a period of eight weeks, being dis- 
continued two weeks before the patient left. No special effect 
was noted from this, unless it was a temporary lowering of the 
blood pressure, which during this period was recorded suec- 
cessively at 140, 135 and 120 mm. The reading, taken one 
week after the potassium iodid was stopped, however, showed 
the pressure to be again 145. These fluctuations may have 
been due to some other cause, but if due to the iodid it sug- 
gests that the result came from some effect on the heart or 
the caliber of the blood vessels rather than to any change in 
the condition of the arterial walls, since the fluctuation was 
too rapid for actual tissue change. The ray was applied to 
the spleen during the last two weeks of treatment, the patient 
receiving in all six applications. No results were observed 
during this short period. During his entire illness the 3 
was able to sleep well. The appetite was generally good, the 
patient eating on an average 2,000 caleries per day. The 
weight was normal and constant. 

Later Course — During treatment the patient made a very 
decided gain, especially in his subjective symptoms. There 


the patient reported a very marked improvement in his mental 
activities, the feeling of “grogginess” having disappeared, to- 
gether with the giddiness which had been troublesome. The 
general cyanotic appearance of the face and bands was no 
longer marked, and even the ears, lips and nose had faded to 
nearly normal color. The dilated venules about the nose were 
still quite noticeable, however. As already noted, there had 
been temporary reductions in the number of red cells and in 
the blood pressure; but the last test showed the hemoglobin to 
be still in excess of 120 per cent., the red cells 140 per cent., 
white cells 175 per cent. and blood pressure 125 mm. While 
the patient felt so much improved physically and mentally 
that he went home on August 19 to give his business affairs 
some much needed attention, it is probable the relief was only 


temporary and his trouble will be gradually progressive. We 
shall, therefore, endeavor to follow the further history of the 


case through his home physician. 


To summarize the characteristic features of this case 


on which the diagnosis was based, we have cyanosis, 
headache, vertigo, general weakness (in this case more 
mental than physical) marked increase of hemoglobin 
and red cells and enlargement of the spleen. In this 
case the enlargement of the spleen was very moderate, 
being absent at the first examination or so slight as to 
be overlooked. Dyspnea was not complained of in this 
case. 


IDIOPATHIC EPILEPSY COMPLICATED BY 
MOTOR APHASIA AND DIPLEGIA, 
WITH NECROPSY.* 


WILLIAMS B. CADWALADER, M.D. 


Muscular debility following repeated severe epileptic 
convulsions may be so marked as to give the i im pression 
of true paralysis. It is probably analogous to that de- 
scribed by Todd under the name of “epileptic hemi- 
plegia.” 

In one of his lectures Todd says: 

A patient has a fit, distinctly of the epileptic kind; he 
comes out of it paralyzed in one-half of the body; generally 
that side which has been more convulsed than the other or 
which has alone been convulsed; but the paralysis may occur 
when both sides have been convulsed equally. The paralytic 
stage remains for a longer or shorter time, varying from a 
few minutes or a few hours to three or four days or even 
much longer. It then goes off, or improves until the next 
fit, when a train of phenomena precisely similar recurs with 
like result. 


He then goes on to describe eleven cases, and sugzests 
that it is probably caused by exhaustion of the cerebral 
centers. 

As this condition does not seem to be very common, 
the following case should be of interest. I wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking Dr. J. K. Mitchell for the 
privilege of studying and reporting this case, and also 
Dr. Spiller for verifying m pathologic examinations. 

Patient —A. R., female, aged 14, was admitted to the 
Ort hopedie Hospital and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases, Jan. 
22, 1908. Her parents and four brothers were well. The 
patient was born at full term, after normal labor, weight 7% 
pounds. She developed normally and was perfectly healthy ; 
walked and talked at 1 year; was very intelligent and did 
well at school. She had measles in May, 1900, and made a 
good recovery. 

Onset of Disease — During July of this year the patient's 
family noticed that she was getting nervous, and at times 
very excitable; she was then sent to the seashore, and while 
there was very much frightened by seeing a friend in an 
epileptic convulsion. She returned home in September and 
seemed well. While she was eating, her arm was struck by 
one of her brothers, so that the spoon was sha pressed 
against the muscles of the right side of the mouth; then there 
suddenly began a clonic spasm at the point of injury, which 
gradually extended till all the muscles of the right face were 
involved, This attack was confined to the right face and lasted 
only one or two minutes, without loss of consciousness. Three 
similar attacks occurred at intervals of a month, always ap- 
parently brought on by contact of a spoon at the angle of the 
mouth. During the last attack the right arm was violently 


*From the Laboratory of Neuropathology of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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extended and rotated outward and consciousness was partiully 
lost. Under treatment the patient was free from attacks until 
August, 1902, when there was a series of six typical nocturnal 
epileptic convulsions, involving chiefly the right side of the 
body. For the next year and a half there were a few right- 
sided convulsions with loss of consciousness. In 1904 attacks 
became more frequent and more general, the two sides of the 
body being affected equally, followed by difficulty in talking 
and with weakness and incoordination of the extremities 
which lasted a few hours at the time. In July, 1904, after a 
severe general convulsion, with loss of consciousness, the 
patient became totally aphasic. From this time on there were 
many major and minor attacks with increasing weakness of 
the extremities and incoordination, so that the patient was 
confined to her bed. 

Physical Ezamination—The patient lay in bed with a 
vacant expression, the mouth half open, saliva dribbling from 
the right side. The pupils were equal and reacted to light 
and accommodation. Ocular movements seemed normal in all 
directions. The tongue could be partially protruded, but with 
difficulty. There seemed to be difficulty in swallowing. The 
patient could not speak but could make sounds, and under- 
stood clearly both written and spoken language. The facial 
muscles were not paralyzed but contracted sluggishly. Both 
upper extremities were very weak, but not totally paralyzed. 
The forearm was partially flexed on the arm and the hand 
on the wrist, on account of the spasmodic contracture of the 
flexor muscles, but this could be partially overcome by manipu- 
lation. All voluntary movements were restricted, and slowly 
and laboriously performed with marked incoordination. The 
tendon reflexes were equal and greatly increased. The muscles 
of the neck and back were weak. Spasmodic contracture 
was quite marked in the adductor muscles of the thighs and 
extensors of the feet. Movements were restricted, weak and 
incoordinate. Tendon reflexes were equal and much in- 
creased. There was a distinct Babinski reflex and ankle 
clonus on both sides. Sensation for touch and pain was 
everywhere less than normal. Dr. Langdon reported that the 


movements were full and equal 
in all directions. The fundi were normal. Vision was normal. 
Color fields could not be obtained satisfactorily. Dr. Wood 
reported that the fauces were congested. Digital examination 
showed a small adenoid in the vault, no relaxation of palate, 
and apparent loss of sensation. No evidence could be found 
of any mass or growth above the larynx which would obstruct 
respiration. Laryngeal examination was impossible on account 
of the mental condition of the patient. 

Course of Disease—During the following six weeks, in 
spite of larger doses of bromid, there were one hundred and 
thirty-two severe general convulsions, with loss of conscious- 
ness. During the interparoxysmal stage, from time to time, 
the contractures were not so marked and there was slight 
increase of muscular power, but on the whole there was very 
little change. Finally the patient de a severe fol- 
licular tonsillitis and died two weeks later of what appeared 
to be clinically a general streptococeie infection. 

Autopsy.—This was performed two hours after death. The 
brain and spinal cord only were obtained. On removal the 
brain was moderately soft and the vessels were intensely con- 
gested. There was a small amount of straw-colored fluid 
beneath the meninges. The convolutions were well formed. 
On section the ventricles were not distended. There was no 
localized lesion apparent to the naked eye. The macroscopic 
appearance of the cord showed nothing abnormal. 

Microscopic Examination.—With the Weigert method the 
pyramidal tracts of the spinal cord were slightly paler than 
normal, but there was not a distinct degeneration of the 
fibers; with the hemalum and fuchsin method there was no 
evidence anywhere of inflammation. The blood vessels and pia 
appeared normal. With the Nissl method there was a mod- 
erate chromatolysis of the ganglion cells of the anterior horns. 
The medulla oblongata, pons and basal ganglia, studied by the 
Weigert, Niss], hemalum and fuchsin methods, showed nothing 
abnormal except for a few scattered minute capillary hemor- 
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rhages. Portions of the cortex taken from the motor con- 
volutions of both sides, parietal lobes, Broca’s area, frontal and 
occipital lobes, studied by the same methods oc- 
casionally a few seattered capillary hemorrhages. The pia 
here and there showed a slight accumulation of small round 
cells, No characteristic — change was found and there 
was no evidence of hypertrophic sclerosis, 

I consider that the pathologic examination should be 
looked on as entirely negative, as the slight changes 
which were found could easily be accounted for by an 
infection which in this case was the immediate cause of 
death. 

In many this case is unique. Paresis of the 
extremities and of the muscles of speech was at first 
slight, but gradually became more profound as the con- 
vulsions increased in frequency, till finally there was 
almost total paralysis of all four extremities with flexure 
contracture and incoordination and total motor aphasia. 
When the patient attempted to stand, her legs gave way 
and the head hung forward. The general appearance was 
not unlike that in infantile pseudobulbar palsy. All 
over the body there seemed to be a diminution of pain 
sense; by some authors this has been attributed to the 
slowing of associated activities which exists after an at- 
tack. Increase of tendon reflexes, with ankle clonus and 
Babinski reflex, shortly after an attack, has been de- 
scribed by Jackson, ! Beevor,? Vorkastner“ and Gowers.* 

During the first few weeks that the patient was under 
observation it was frequently noted that when the nurse 
attempted to administer food or medicine, as soon as a 

n was brought in contact with the muscles of the 
right side of the mouth there immediately began a clonic 
spasm of the right side of the face, which spread quickly 
till the whole body was equally convulsed, accompanied 
with loss of consciousness. Later, after the patient had 
taken much bromid, the convulsions were confined to the 
face and consciousness was partially preserved. Finally, 
after some weeks, direct contact at this area was no 
longer followed by convulsions. It would seem as if 
this might fairly be considered an example of that rare 
variety of epilepsy associated with what has been termed 
the “epileptogenic zone.” Motor irritation over a mod- 
erately well-defined area seemed to bring on a convulsion. 

An interesting case, presenting somewhat the same 
phenomena, has been described by Clark,“ in which 
motor or sensory irritation over the biceps muscle was 
followed by a convulsion. Motor aphasia, partial or 
complete, following epileptic seizures, although uncom- 
mon, has frequently been described and is probably due 
to a condition involving the cerebral centers concerned 
in articulation, which is similar in character to that 
which causes the paralysis of the extremities. Cases 
presenting more or less complete paralysis of one or 
more extremities following idiopathic epileptic seizures, 
have been reported by Féré,* Voisin, Dutil,? Eche- 
verria.“ Hughlings Jackson,’ Gowers,‘ Pierce Clark“ and 
others.“ 

Although a great variety of lesions have been found 
in the brains of epileptics, no constant causal pathologic 
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condition has vet been demonstrated. Todd believed 


that paralysis following a fit was due to exhaustion of 
the brain from excessive action; this view has been ac- 
cepted by Hughlings Jackson and others. Clark, who 
has had abundant opportunities of studying this sub- 
ject, says: “It is not necessary to invoke any other 
state than exhaustion to explain the temporary paralysis 
in epilepsy.” 

In the preceding case the persistence of paralysis 
probably depended on the rapidity with which the fits 
followed one on another. Negative pathologic findings 
would be additional evidence in favor of exhaustion as 
the probable cause of paralysis. 

1710 Locust Street. 


CANNABIN TANNATE (MERCK).* 


S. A. MATTHEWS, M.D. 
CHICAGO. 


In response to a request of the Secretary of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, I have recently 
investigated the preparation listed by Merck & Co. as 
cannabin tannate. 

The name of this preparation would naturally lead 
one to sup that it is a chemical union (salt) of 
tannic - oe some basic principle contained in 
Cannabis indica. Whatever the chemical constitution 
of the substance may be, it evidently contains tannic 
acid as one of its constituents. This is indicated by the 
dark blue color imparted to its watery solution on the 
addition of a few drops of a ferric chlorid solution. 

As sold by Merck it is a greenish-brown powder, 
slightly soluble in water, slowly soluble in alkalies, and 

a bitter and highly astringent taste. In fact, 
when applied to a mucous surface it acts much like 
tannic acid. On account of its bitter astringent taste, 
tardy solubility, and astringent action on mucous mem- 
branes, it is a very unpalatable preparation. Further, 
its astringent action leads one to doubt whether it can 
be absorbed from the alimentary tract otherwise than 
very slowly. 

The symptoms most characteristic of cannabis indica 
intoxication are as follows: first, an apparent stimula- 
tion of the psychic functions which has given rise to the 
more or less romantic literature on this phase of its 
action ; second, a condition of quietness, lack of response 
to external surroundings and finally sleep. On account 
of the latter effect the drug has enjoyed a considerable 
reputation as a hypnotic. Dogs are said to be very sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the drug, showing a decided 
narcotic effect. “After a primary ataxia, excitement and 
nausea and vomiting, the animal tends to fall into a 
deep and prolonged sleep during which the sensation of 
pain is much diminished, while the reflexes persist.” 

An attempt was made to see if any of the symptoms 
characteristic of cannabis indica could be elicited in 
dogs by the administration of the preparation under 

Expertuent I. Subject, a dog, weight 6 kg. Five grams of 
cannabin tannate were shaken up in 200 c.c. of water rendered 
alkaline by the addition of sodium carbonate (only a partial 
solution resulted). Forty ee. containing one gram of the drug, 
were administered by means of a stomach-tube (stomach 
previously empty) every two hours for four doses. Fifteen 
minutes after the second dose the animal began to show 
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nauser and soon began to vomit, the vomited matter appar - 
ently containing all the drug previously administered. The 
two subsequent doses were promptly vomited. Aside from 
the nausea and vomiting, the dog showed none of the other 
symptoms characteristic of cannabis indica—no ataxia, no 
psychic stimulation or depression, and no tendency to sleep. 
Experiment 2. Subject, a dog, weight 8 kg. Five grams 
of the drug in 100 ce. of alkaline water were administered by 
means of a stomach-tube (stomach previously empty). Thirty 
minutes afterward the animal showed nausea and began to 
vomit. Apparently everything was vomited up. All subse- 
quent doses were promptly vomited. In this experiment the 
animal showed no other symptoms characteristic of cannabis 
indica intoxication—no ataxia, no mental depression and no 
m 


EXPERIMENT 3.—This experiment out on myself 
as a subject consisted in the taking by mouth of four 
doses, each one gram, every two hours. Aside from a very 
astringent feeling extending from mouth to stomach and 
some nausea, no other symptoms became manifest. The dis- 
comfort in the stomach seemed to be due, in part at least, to 
the astringent action of the tannic acid. 

By way of comment on the resul these experi- 


ts of 
ments, it might be noted in the first place that the only 
symptom in any way characteristic of cannabis indica 


from the alimentary tract. This is what might be 
expected. Tannic acid alone administered by mouth 
imparts a like astringent feeling in the stomach and 
intestines and may result in vomiting and purging. 
The latter actually occurred in dog 2. If experiments 
on dogs prove anything at all as to the action of can- 
nabis indica, this preparation exerts no demonstrable 
hypnotic action, and in man no psychic derangement, 
either in the form of a stimulation or i 

Hence cannabin tannate as a therapeutic agent not 
only exhibits no action similar to that of cannabis 
indica, but is practically inert. Even if active in such a 
form, the preparation so manv undesirable 
physical properties as compared with other preparations 
2 cannabis indica as to render it therapeutically super- 

uous. 


CASE REQUIRING IMMEDIATE NEPH- 
RECTOMY. 


C. W. ROBERTS, M. p. 
DOUGLAS, GA. 
The following case requiring immediate operation 
came under my observation June 28, 1908: 


History.—The patient was born 

farm and has always been in good health, being noted as one 
of the strongest men of the county. About twelve yea 
while he was walking through the with an ax 
shoulder, a falling limb from a tree under which he was 
ing struck the ax driving it forcibly against the 
tal region, producing a fissure fracture of the 
panied by considerable concussion of the brain. 
weeks’ confinement to the house, during which time 
gradually recovered from what at first appeared to 
serious brain injury, he again assumed the duties of his 
having made a complete recovery. Operative measures 
not indicated, the expectant plan having been pursued. 
patient’s health at the time of the injury was good. He 
been well for many years, except for a slight disturbance 


digestion. 
Present Injury.—About 5 p. m., June 28, 1908, the 
was riding a bare-vacked horse at full speed down a hard 
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poisoning exhibited by the dogs was the nausea and 
vomiting. Judging from the vomited matter one would 
be led to think that very little of the drug was absorbed 
Patient.—J. M. C., aged 46, farmer, weight, 165 pounds, 
height 5 feet 7 inches. 
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trying to round up a calf. On making a right-angled turn, 
he was thrown with terrific force against the ground, the body 
being doubled on itself on alighting. He made an attempt to 
get up, but soon abandoned it. Later, by the help of two of 
his children, the patient managed to get to his house a few 
hundred yards’ distant. I was then summoned. 
Exramination—On my arrival, about twenty minutes after 
the injury, the patient was rolling from side to side of his 
bed, extremely restless and very pale. His extremities were 
cold, he was bathed in perspiration and complained of feeling 
chilly. The pulse was at first imperceptible, but soon became 
evident, though it was very weak and about 85 a minute. 
Respiration caused pain, and was, therefore, jerky and re- 
strained. Nausea and vomiting quickly ensued; the patient 
complained of marked pain about the junction of the eleventh 
and twelfth ribs with the spinal column and thence to the iliac 
crest on the right side. All over the right kidney region 
palpation was painful and the tissues boardlike. The right 
hypochondrium was also resistant and painful to the pal- 
pating hand. The skin was not bruised; there was not even 
an abrasion to be seen, save on the right side of the face over 
the malar bone, where ar area the size of half the palm was 
noted. The left wrist was slightly sprained. Further than 
this nothing was made out worthy of notice. Morphin and 
strychnin were administered hypodermically to control pain 
and to quiet the patient. There was no desire to urinate 
immediately after the injury, but later the patient called for 
the urinal, only to strain without voiding. One hour after 
my arrival the man’s pulse was 96 and more feeble; vomiting 
wes persistent, the expression bad, and collapse more marked. 
A catheter was introduced into the bladder, when bright red 
blood escaped in large quantity. The bladder was next dilated 
and found to hold water. The kidney region was more re- 
sistant by this time, the hardness extending over the whole 
right abdomen. The patient complained of inability to get 
his breath and also of great thirst. A diagnosis of ruptured 
kidney with intraperitoneal hemorrhage was now made and 
steps toward surgical intervention were taken. Since the 
patient was in a precarious condition which was hourly 
ing worse and more than twenty-four hours removed 
from well-equipped hospitals, it was determined to 
on him in his home with whatever aid could be readily sum- 
moned 


Operation.—It was noon the following day before all prepora- 
tions were ready. Every hour had witnessed the rapid sinking of 
the patient; hematuria had continued well marked. A tumor 
was easily made out above the injured kidney. The abdomen 
was dull to percussion, painful all over to palpation. Patient 
was semi-comatose, pulse 140, respiration 10 (due to mor- 
phin), temperature 100.6. Vomiting had become more fre- 
quent; collapse was well marked. After a rural operating 
room and equipment had been prepared, there being marked 
deficiency of instruments and dressings, both in quality and 
quantity, with the aid of three other physicians, two or three 
laymen acting as nurses, the patient, now apparently mori- 
bund, was placed on the table. The right kidney was hastily 
exposed by the ordinary lumbar incision. It was found im- 
bedded in and surrounded by blood, its capsule being stripped 
ot: by its extravasation. A rent partially dividing the kidney 
into halves, extending into the kidney pelvis, was made out by 
the palpating hand. Since the man's condition was such as 
to demand the quickest possible action, it being necessary to 
stimulate heroically by strychnin and whisky hypodermically, 
as well as by normal salt solution intravenously, clamps were 
placed on the renal vessels, the ureter severed, and the kidney 
removed. The clots of blood surrounding the kidney having 
been removed, the cavity was packed with gauze and the 
wound partially sewed up. As an index to the degree of ex- 
sanguination present, I simply mention that it was unnecessary 
to ligate or clamp a single vessel, save the renne. The pa- 
tient was then hastily turned on his back and the abdomen 

. The peritoneal cavity contained several hundred 
cubic centimeters of bloody fluid, which was washed out with 
normal saline solution. Drainage wicks were again placed, 
end both wounds dressed, After about twenty minutes’ work 


°. 


directed at overcoming the shock, which was alarming in the 
extreme, the patient was removed to his bed, showing «gus 
of slight reaction. 

Postoperative Treatment and History.—Stimulation was 
kept up and pushed to the point of intolerance. ted 
infusions were given. Slowly response became evident and 
the pulse gained in tone and rhythm. Urine was soon voided 
and contained only a trace of blood. There was no post- 
operative vomiting. The day following operation found the 
patient in encouraging condition. Mentality was good; the 
urine was voided in sufficient quantities, and there were no 
further signs of bleeding. The pulse was fairly strong, regular 
and running about 100 to the minute. The wounds were drain- 
ing nicely. There was no evidence of peritoneal inflammation. 
On the third day the wounds were dressed, clamps removed, 
and the cavities repacked. Convalescence was at this time 
well established. The daily output of urine was normal in 
amount and constituents, save a decided ring of albumin 
which was explained as “congestive albuminuria” and which 
soon disappeared. The patient began eating, the nourishment 
being confined altogether to liquids. The bowels moved nor- 
mally; the pulse came down to 85; the temperature remaine 
around normal, reaching 100 only twice or three times during 
convalescence. The man was urged from the first to drink 
large quantities of water. Notwithstanding this, and the pre- 
liminary bladder irrigation, a mild degree of cystitis devel- 
oped about the tenth day, causing considerable temporary 
trouble, but was quickly controlled by the use of twenty 
grains of hexamethylenamin daily, the amount being gradu- 
ally decreased, This slight annoyance was the only complica- 
tion noted during the eight weeks indoors. Following this the 
patient's recovery was uninterrupted and at present almost 
complete, Daily dressings of wounds witnessed rapid heal- 
ing. The man was kept in bed for five weeks and then al- 
lowed to sit in a reclining chair. At the end of six weeks he 
was put on his feet. At present he is going about his farm 
free from pain or inconvenience save a slight weakness of the 
right side from which he is daily recovering. A small sinus 
still remains at the seat of incision in the lumbar region, but 
is rapidly healing. The abdominal wound is well. Now, 
eight weeks after the injury, the patient ts a most 
gratifying appearance, his mode of life being little changed 
from that preceding the fall, save the inability, of course, to 
perform manual! labor. 

I want expecially to invite attention to the following 
points in this case: 

1. The severity of the lesion found, there being no ad- 
jacent structures involved. 

2. The apparent absolute indication for operation at 
once under the handicap of rural surroundings, it being 
considered impossible to transport the patient alive to 
the nearest hospital. 

3. The absence of infection (although the perineph- 
ritie space and peritoneal cavity were both contaminated 
with urine) to be explained, perhaps, by the early estab- 
lishment of drainage. 

4. The marked albuminuria which developed early 
after operation, only to gradually disappear as the com 
pensatory action of the sound kidney was established. 

Finally I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. 
A. C. Hoyt of Waveross, and to Drs. D. H. Meek and 
S. L. Vinson of Nicholls, Ga., for most valuable assi-t- 
ance, without whose cooperation in this emergency little 
worthy of note could have been accomplished. 


Prolapse of the Urethral Mucosa in Women. A. Bertino 
has found an unexpectedly large number of cases of urethral 
prolapse on record, with eight from his own experience. The 
complete form is encountered generally in infants and in cli- 
macterie women. He recommends in his study of the subject, 
in Ginecologia, Aug. 15, 1908, excision of the prolapsed mucosa 
as the best treatment, 
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ACCIDENTAL OVERDOSE OF PHENOL- While death has been attributed to 2.0 grams (30 
PHTHALEIN. grains) of sulphonal, enormous doses have been recov- 

ered from. It is probable that if a patient were other- 

* oe - wise healthy it would take a very large dose of sulphonal 


For a year past phenolphthalein has been a very popu- 
lar laxative, and the following experience may be worth 
reporting: 

A few months ago | was called to the country to 
care for a child, aged 3 years and a few months. On 
my arrival I was informed that the child had taken 
twenty-five or more one-grain phenolphthalein tablets 
of a reliable make. The tablets had been previously 
prescribed by me, and I am satisfied from investigating 
the case that the child did take at least twenty-five of 
the tablets at one dose. The box was full when I pre- 
scribed it; only a few tablets had been taken from the 
chi 

A tube was passed into the stomach ninety minutes 
after the tablets were taken and four hours after any 
food had been given the child. The washing was void 
of results. A few shreds of food were obtained, but no 
signs of any tablets were noted. The tablets were pink 
and flavored with wintergreen. There was a faint odor 
of wintergreen in the washings. Aside from a few 
fecal actions, the child did not show any effects of the 
remedy. 

Many physicians do not use the remedy because of the 
fear of systemic effects, due to a possible absorption of 
the remedy. Authorities seem to agree that the remedy 
is insoluble in the fluids of the system, and this case 


supports that opinion. 


Therapeutics 


HYPNOTICS IV. 
SULPHONAL, 


Sulphonal is official under the name of sulphon- 
methanum. It is a synthetic product, and occurs as a 
crystalline, colorless powder, without odor or taste. It 
is almost insoluble in cold water, and but slightly sol- 
uble in alcohol. 

It is a hypnotic, and has no other therapeutic uses. 
It is not irritant to either skin or mucous membranes, 
is but slowly absorbed from the stomach, and hence 
acts but slowly in producing sleep, and the full effect of 
the drug may not be felt for four or five hours after its 
ingestion. It also seems to be so slowly excreted that 
the second dose taken on the following evening will 
cause a much better and more prolonged sleep than did 
the first dose. It acts chiefly on the cerebral cortex, 
and produces a sleep resembling natural sleep, which 
lasts from six to eight hours. The patient generally 
awakens without any ill effects, but occasionally there is 
some dizziness, and a feeling of weakness, or of general 
lassitude. It does not act on the peripheral nerves, and 
is not an analgesic. Under its full action the reflexes 


may be diminished, probably by central inhibition. It 
has no marked action on the circulatory system, and is 
excreted in the urine chiefly as ethyl sulphonic acid. 
When large doses are taken part of it is eliminated by 
the intestines, and part may be excreted as sulphonal 
in the urine. 


to cause death. The symptoms of its overaction are 
profound and prolonged sleep, with a gradually failing 
circulation and respiration. 

Chronic poisoning is not infrequently noted, either 
from the careless use of the drug or from an actual sul- 
phonal habit. There is a general loss of strength, gas- 
trointestinal indigestion, often diarrhea, loss of weight, 
and mental sluggishness, or even symptoms suggesting 
general paresis. There may be weakness of the legs, 
disturbed patellar reflexes, and cerebral delusions and 
illusions, and gradual loss of mental power. From 
repeated doses, and especially from prolonged use of 
sulphonal, the kidnevs become degenerated, albuminuria 
occurs, and the urine is of a pinkish or cherry-red color. 
Although sulphonal may cause an actual hemoglobi- 
nuria, this discoloration is due to a decomposition of the 
hemoglobin of the red blood corpuscles and a production 
of hematoporphyrin. 

Sulphonal even in a single dose, and frequently when 
doses are repeated, may cause a slight eruption on the 
skin, either papular or scarlatiniform in character. 

The treatment of acute poisoning by sulphonal is to 
hasten the elimination in every way possible, viz., by 
purgatives, and by the administration of large amounts 
of water by the stomach and by the rectum to hasten the 
elimination through the kidneys. If collapse is pres- 
ent it should, of course, be treated as usual by dry heat 
and the proper circulatory stimulants. 

Chronic poisoning, or the sulphonal habit, requires a 
long period before health may be restored, and it is 
doubtful if the kidneys ever become again perfect. 
Sleeplessness must be combated by some drug other than 
a synthetic product. General tonics, forced feeding, 
massage, hydrotherapy, and fresh air, should all be util- 
ized in restoring the patient to health, and such treat- 
ment and diet should be instituted as is conducive to 
restoring irritated or damaged kidnevs to normal. 

Sulphonal may be selected as a safe hypnotic in ordi- 
nary insomnia. It will not combat pain, and it is not 
sufficiently depressant to prevent its use in ordinary 
weak conditions of the circulation. It has been used 
considerably in the insomnia of insanity, but the dose 
required for this purpose is large. It should be remem- 
bored that repeated doses on successive days have an in- 
creasing hypnotic effect, at least for a time. If taken 
for a long period, however, it does cause prostration and 
muscle debility and a lack of appetite. Also, there is the 
same danger of forming a habit from this drug as from 
any other hypnotic. It has been used in the deliriums 
of acute febrile diseases, and often is efficient and valu- 
able. It is frequently used in alcoholic deliriums, but 
is not so efficient as chloral or paraldehyd. It has been 
employed in spasmodic conditions as in chorea, epilepsy, 
and muscle cramps, but other drugs are better for this 


purpose, 

The drug acts so slowly that it is not advisable in 
ordinary insomnia to repeat the dose on the same night. 
Consequently the dose selected should be sufficient to 
produce sleep. This is ordinarily 1.0 gram (15 grains), 
best administered in powder, and drunk with hot water 
or hot milk at least four hours before bedtime. If the 
sulphonal is to be repeated on successive nights, less 
than the above dose will generally prove efficient. 
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If sulphonal is given for sleeplessness and delirium 
during an acute disease, a smaller dose, as 0.50 gram 
(7% grains) should be given, which can be repeated in 


five hours if the first dose does not cause sleep. It may 
be ordered as follows: 

B. 
Sul or kr. Ixxv 


Fae chartulas, 3. 
Sig.: One powder, with a glass of hot milk, at 5 p. m. 


TRIONAL. 


Trional is official under the name of sulphonethyl- 
methanum, and is a synthetic product chemically sim- 
ilar to sulphonal, which occurs as colorless crystals, 
without odor, and of a bitter taste. It is readily soluble 
in alcohol, and slightly soluble in water. 

Trional is not irritant to the skin or mucous mem- 
branes, and, being more soluble than sulphonal, is more 
quickly absorbed from the stomach, and consequently 
shows its hypnotic action sooner. “It causes sleep, gen- 
erally within an hour, which lasts about six rs. Its 
physiologie action is similar to that of sulphonal. It is 
excreted by the kidneys, and can cause the same discol- 
oration of the urine as described under sulphonal. It 
is as little liable to cause acute cardiac depression or 
acute poisoning as is sulphonal, but prolonged use can 
cause the same chronic debility and kidney irritation. 

The treatment of acute poisoning, or chronic poison- 
ing, or a tribnal habit, is the same as described under 
sulphonal. 

Its only te is he a hypnotic, and under the same con- 
ditions as those for which sulphonal is prescribed. It 
has been thought that it would cause less disturbance, as 
it acts more quickly and in a smaller dose than does 
sulphonal. 

The usual dose of trional is 0.60 gram (10 grains), 
best administered in capsules, with a glass of hot water 
or hot milk, an hour before bedtime, as: 


B. gm. 
Sulphonet hy lmeth ant: or kr. xlv 


Fac capsulas, 10. 
Sig.: Two capsules, with hot water, an hour. before bedtime. 
ACUTE INFLAMMATIONS OF THE THROAT. 


It is now well known that almost every acute inflam- 
mation of the pharynx and tonsils is due to one or more 
germs, the diphtheria bacillus, the streptococcus, the 
staphylococcus, the influenza bacillus, or the pneumo- 
coccus. While the secondary appearance in the throat, 
after one or more days, is ordinarily distinctive in diph- 
theria and streptococcus infections, it is not distinetive 
in the other infections, and may not be in these. Also 
in the first few hours of the inflammation they are clin- 
ically indistinguishable, although bacteriologic examina- 
tions may show the germ causing the primary infection. 
The systemic symptoms also are not distinctive in the 
primary stages; consequently the attempted abortive 
local treatment is the same with every throat inflamma- 
tion. Also, whatever the germ proves to be, and what- 
ever the general systemic treatment is, the continued 
local treatments are not dissimilar. 

In primary infection, especially of the tonsils, anti- 
septic gargles, sprays and applications may abort the 
disease. This is before the germs have invaded deeply 
the tonsillar crypts. At this stage Dr. J. I. Goodale, 
Boston (Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, June 25, 
1908), has shown that strong antiseptic gargles or sprays 
are both non-eurative and not advisable. as tending to 
inhibit local leucocytosis and consequently phagocytosis. 
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He also shows the inadvisability aad the actual harm 
that may be caused by attempting to clean out the 
erypts of dead bacilli and to inject an antiseptic deeply 
into the parts of the tonsil< te which the bacilli have 
migrated. In a word, he has shown satisfactorily the 
uselessness and the positive harm from such energetic 
ensures. If such burrowing collections of bacilli can 
not be combated, and localized suppurations prevented 
by the leucoevtes, we can not prevent such suppuration 
by local antiseptic applications. It does not seem wise, 
however, to abolish antiseptic gargles entirely. Such 
antiseptic mouth washes as are not irritant and do 
not destroy healthy tissue must tend to keep the infee- 
tion from spreading from one part to another and to 
keep it localized. This is certainly observed constantly 
in practice. We may not prevent an infection develop- 
ing in the other tonsil, but we can limit it, and under 
treatment the second tonsil rarely becomes so seriously 
affected as the region of primary infection, 
Consequently, every acute primary infection of the 
throat should be treated with a warm, simple antisept'e 
vsiologic saline or bland 
alkaline wash, and this should be repeated at intervals 
of from an hour and a half to three hours, depending 
on the character of the infection. There seems to be no 
doubt that the most universally useful antiseptic month 
wash or gargle is a diluted peroxid of hydrogen solut on. 
The official solution (aqua hydrogenii dioxidi), which 
should be fresh, should be diluted with four or five parts 
of warm water and used as a gargle every three hours, this 
to be followed in from one to two minutes by a cleansing 
solution of either physiologie saline solution (1 tea- 
spoonful of salt to a glass of warm water) or with the 
liquor antisepticus alkalinus (N. F.), diluted with equal 
parts of warm water. In an hour and a half after this 
gargle a boric acid solution of about 2 per cent. should 
be used as a gargle and mouth wash, and this should be 
repeated every three hours. In other words, the peroxid 
(and the cleanser) and the boric acid should alternate 
every hour and a half during the daytime and every 
three hours during the night. Such early antiseptic 
treatment will abort manv cases of throat inflammation. 
And if the inflammation be not aborted, such treatment 
will cleanse the throat and give mild antisepsis through- 
out the whole course of the disease. If there is no evi- 
dent exudate, or if there is considerable pharyngitis, 
a potassium chlorate solution could be substituted for 
the horic acid solution, but the antiseptic peroxid of 
hydrogen should not be omitted. As soon as the infee- 
tion hegins to subside the gargling should be gradually 
less and less frequent: 


Unusually Large Doses of Antitozin. At the Alameda (Cal.) 
County Medical Society, was recently presented by Dr. W. A. 
Clark (California State Journal of Medicine, September, 1908, 
p. 320), a report of a case of ruptured extrauterine pregnancy 
comp'icated with diphtheria, in which large doses of antitoxin 
were used. The woman was operated on, on May 18, 1908. 
The temperature rose to 104 on the 19th, with a pulse of 158 
and respirations 44. The temperature gradually fell to May 
22. when it was 99.5, but the pulse never fell below 140. 
A sore threat was then complained of and was found to be a 
typical dipht herit ie throat, which was confirmed bacteriolog- 
ically. Between May 23 and June 8, diphtheria antitoxin was 
administered in daily amounts, varying between 11,000 and 
80,000 units. The wound became superficially infected in the 


course of the case. The throat became clear on June 8. Pa- 
tient made a slow convalescence, having received in the course 
of this case 555,000 units of diphtheria antitoxin. 


— — - — — 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1908. 


THE CLINICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF QUANTITATIVE 
VARIATIONS IN CATALASE, 

A recent article by Winternitz and Meloy' on the o- 
currence of catalase in human tissues, and its variations 
in diseases, leads us to review briefly the work already 
done with this ferment, especially on account of the 
possibilities of its clinical application. 

Schoenbein observed in 1863 that aqueous extracts of 
various vegetable and animal tissues were capable of de- 
composing hydrogen peroxid with the evolution of oxy- 
gen, and ascribed this phenomenon to the various sol- 
uble ferments present in the organisms. The property 
was regarded as common to all enzymes until Loew, in 
1901, showed that it belonged to a specific enzyme of 
universal occurrence in living organisms. This inves- 
tigator succeeded in isolating this ferment from its 
companions and called it catalase. At first it was sup- 
posed that catalase played an active part in the oxidiz- 
ing processes of the body, but the researches of Traube, 
and later those of Kastle and. Loevenhart (1903), as 
well as the studies of Schaffe (1905), indicate that 
the oxygen liberated from the peroxid is, in all prob- 
ability, in the molecular rather than in the atomic 
state, and is, therefore, relatively inactive in oxidizing 
processes. In 1905 Jolles and Oppenheim made some 
observations on the catalytic activity of pathologie tis- 
sues and advanced the theory that in the group of 
diseases which are characterized clinically by coma, such 
as diabetes mellitus, nephritis, icterus and eclampsia, 
there is retained in the blood a catalase-inhibiting sub- 
stance, and that the symptoms are due, not to the re- 
tention of specific substances, but to the lack of oxida- 
tion in the tissues. 

Winternitz and Meloy, who have studied the cata- 
lytic activity of tissues after death, and in some cases 
that of the blood during life, are unable fully to agree 
with this theory. In the cases of nephritis which they 
report, all the tissues, including the blood, showed a 
marked reduction in their catalytic activity. The renal 
tissue suffered the greatest loss of power, the loss being 
apparently in proportion to the extent of the renal 
lesions. But in their two cases of eclampsia there was 
no reduction in the power of the blood to decompose 
hydrogen peroxid, nor was this power diminished in the 


1. Jour. Exp. Med. 1908, x, 759. 
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blood of a patient with diabetes mellitus, dying in coma. 
In other diseases studied, such as tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia, the variations in catalytic activity were not 
greater than might be expected from the anemic or con- 
gested condition of the viscera, with exception of the 
organs taken from a subject of congenital syphilis and 
the blood from a man poisoned with carbon monoxid 
gas. In these two instances marked reduction in cata- 
lytic activity was demonstrated. 

While these studies make only a beginning in an im- 
portant field, the results thus far obtained will doubt- 
less stimulate further work along this line, and it seems 
likely that they will develop facts which will be of value 
to the clinician. 


THE CHARACTER OF STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS. 


The essential purpose of medical education is to 
train men to be of service to the community in com- 
bating disease. The majority of these men will be con- 
cerned with disease in the individual; a small minority, 
whose work is daily becoming more important, will be 
concerned with disease in its relation to the community. 
Very properly the state seeks to protect its people, who 
for the most part are incapable of judging, from the 
evils of medical ignorance and incapacity. To this end 
it refuses to accept the certificates of medical schools 
regarding qualification and demands that the candidate 
shall come before a non-partisan body to demonstrate 
his fitness to practice medicine. No one doubts the 
good which has been accomplished by these state ex- 
aminations in elevating medical standards and improv- 
ing the quality of medical education. Under the pres- 
ent methods of examination much has been accom- 
plished, but much more remains to be done, which can 
he accomplished only by a change in the character of 
the examination. 

A large part of the education of the medical student 
has to do with subjects which, though important in 
training, do not immediately bear on the questions 
which arise in connection with the patient—with his 
every-day practice. They sewe an important purpose 
in providing the foundation on which the purely clin- 
ical study is built, and the broader and firmer the 
foundation the stronger will be the superstructure. 
These studies have often been termed the scientific, as 
opposed to the practical branches of medical education. 
In the past greater importance was attached to these 
studies than at present, because then they afforded the 
only opportunity for the indispensable scientific dis- 
cipline, whereas now with the introduction of labora- 
tory methods into the clinic the same discipline is pro- 
vided there. 

It is a mistake that so large a part of the examina- 
tion by the state boards should be directed toward 
ascertaining the candidates’ knowledge in these pre- 
liminary studies. This arises from a misconception of 
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the purpose of the state examination. That purpose is 
not to determine the character of the education which 
the candidate has received, but whether or not, what- 
ever the character of the education, he is well fitted to 
serve the community in a medical capacity. 

How can that be determined? Certainly not by a 
series of questions and written answers. Any one with 
much experience in teaching knows the inadequacy of 
the method. An examiner can ask only a certain 
number of questions in any subject. The character of 
the questions and the answers desired is determined 
largely by the interest of the examiner in certain parts 
of the subject. Under the present methods of educa- 
tion, both general and professional, written examina- 
tions figure so largely that training in passing exami- 
nations has become an important part of education. 
The passing of examinations is greatly facilitated by 
the use of compends in which all possible questions on 
all subjects are collated with their respective answers. 
After a month or two of close study of such a book 
an individual of ordinary intelligence can pass any 
state board examination. There is the further danger 
in such a method of examination that medical schools 
direct their energies toward the training of their stu- 
dents to pass examinations rather than to acquire 
knowledge of positive practical value in the work to 
which they expect to devote their lives. 

The examination should be wholly, or at least for 
the greater part, practical. The candidate should be 
required to show his ability to do things instead of 
being asked to write about them. He should show his 
familiarity with modern clinical laboratory methods and 
his ability to apply these methods to the individual 
patient; his ability to make proper diagnoses and indi- 
cate the treatment; his ability in surgical diagnosis and 
in surgical technic. The applicant, therefore, might 
be required to recognize various forms of bacteria; 
make examinations of blood, sputum and urinary sedi- 
ments; perform operations on the cadaver and even to 
make examinations of patients, make diagnoses and 
prescribe treatment. 

It is not necessary to indicate the manner in which 
these practical examinations should be carried out. 
They will doubtless involve more care and the giving 
of more time by the state examiners. The facilities for 
such examinations will certainly vary in different parts 
of the country, and their character will vary with the 
facilities. It is absurd to say that such examinations 
can not be given in America when they are given in 
every other country. The most important thing is the 
recognition of the principle that the essential purpose 
of the examination by state boards is to see that the 
candidate has been adequately prepared by practical 
training and experience to give the public useful service 
in a medical capacity, and that this can be determined 
only by the demonstration by the candidate of such 
ability. 
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THE UNTEACHABLE CONSUMPTIVE. , 

The antituberculosis campaign in this country has 
passed through several stages. At first the greatest 
stress was laid on educational propaganda, by means of 
pamphlets, popular lectures and exhibitions. Later, it 
became clear that this method of instruction reached 
only a limited part of the community and that practical 
education must be added. Those who suffer most from 
tuberculosis, the very poor, do not read pamphlets or 
attend lectures and must be given personal instruction 
and practical demonstrations. Efforts were then directed 
toward the founding of special dispensaries and the 
supplementing of the physician’s work by visiting nurses 
and charity workers. Much good has undoubtedly been 
accomplished by these agencies, but it seems that we are 
beginning to recognize the limitations of practical edu- 
cation also and to inquire what we are to do with the 
absolutely unteachable class. 

The successes and failures of a careful system of prac- 
tical instruction of consumptives were well shown at the 
International Congress on Tuberculosis in the interest- 
ing exhibit of the Visiting Nurses’ Association of Balti- 
more. These nurses visit and instruct consumptives in 
their homes, their work being naturally among the 
poorest class. They state that below a certain level edu- 
cation is impossible. A few essential precautions may 
sometimes be introduced into a poor and ignorant fam- 
ily, but they are not sufficient for the prevention of 
infection, and there remain always a large number of 
people who are incapable of appreciating the dangers of 
infection and of making the sustained efforts required 
to guard against it. One of the nurses, Miss Lamotte, 
gave as a result of her personal experience the following 
figures: She visited about 1,160 patients of the poorer 
classes and endeavored to instruct them how to avoid 
infecting others. She found only nine who were capable 
of taking adequate precautions; 143 were fairly but not 
sufficiently careful, 719 were careless, and 289 were 
flagrantly careless. In such cases the nurse, having done 
all she could in the way of persuasion and warning, had 
no further resources and was forced to witness the grad- 
ual infection of the other members of the family. Charts 
and photographs in this exhibit showed these results 
graphically; e. g., an unteachable consumptive father 
infecting his four children and his wife. These nurses 
ask the pertinent question: “Would not the forcible seg- 
regation of dangerous consumptives be justifiable as a 
measure of public health? The community insists on 
certain precautions being observed in the acute infec- 
tious diseases; should not this surveillance be extended 
to tuberculosis ?” 

The New York City Department of Health has justly 
earned the admiration of the world, and no part of the 
work of this department is more admirable than that 
which deals with the unteachable consumptives. The 
obstinate, ignorant patient who rejects instruction and 
remains a source of danger to his environment is re- 
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moved to the department’s hospital at North Brother 
Island, where he is rendered harmless and at the same 
time given a better chance of prolonging his life. The 
apparent harshness to the patient, “wresting a dying 
man from his family,” is more than justified by the 
benefit to his family or housemates, 


THE SPECIFICITY OF COMPLEMENT FIXATION. 


The reaction known as complement fixation is sup- 
posed to depend essentially on the fact that if to a hem- 
olytic serum there be added a suitable serum containing 
antibody and a second constituent, namely, the corre- 
sponding antigen, an interaction occurs by which the 
complement of the lytic serum is fixed so that the latter 
is rendered incapable of producing hemolysis. 

Wassermann applied this as a diagnostic method in 
syphilis, using as antibody the serum of syphilitics and 
as antigen extract of liver of a still-born luetic child. 
At first regarded as a specific reaction, and still believed 
to be so by many, doubt has been cast on this point by 
the fact that extracts of normal organs may serve as 
antigen much as do those of syphilitic tissues, thus indi- 
cating that the reaction is not one in which antigens and 
their specific antibodies take part. 

Of the great amount of work recently done along this 
line, results for the greater part indicate that the serum 
of luetics gives a reaction which is not obtained with that 
of normal individuals. However, other diseases alse give 
similar reactions. Thus the Wassermann reaction has 
been repeatedly obtained, both in yvaws and trypano- 
some infections; with other diseases, notably scarlet 
fever, various investigators differ considerably in their 
results. Much and Eichelberg also report a positive 
Wassermann reaction in 40 per cent. of the scarlet fever 
eases tested by them, while more recently others get 
uniformly negative results. Seligmann and Klopstock, 
indeed, explain the positive reaction obtained by the 
earlier workers as the result of the use of antigen that 
had undergone partial decomposition. Woalff-Eisner 
and Ascher recently tested the serum of patients with 
active tuberculous lesions for a complement fixation re- 
action, using as antigen different preparations of tuber- 
culin. They obtained practically uniformly positive 
results, but, on the other hand, got equally positive 
results with sera of sufferers from syphilis, pneumonia, 
typhoid and epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, still 
using tuberculin as antigen. Sera of normal individ- 
uals, however, constantly gave negative results. 

From this it would appear that the complement-fix- 
ation reaction, at least with certain antigens, can not be 
considered a specific one. The practical value of the 
Wassermann reaction perhaps is only little affected by 
this demonstration, inasmuch as its greatest applica- 
bility is in the differentiation of those cases of lues in 
which active symptoms are absent. 
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THE NEW SURGEON-GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 


Surgeon-General O'Reilly will retire for age on Jan- 
uary 14 next. In his last annual report he takes occa- 
sion briefly to review the policies he has pursued and 
the results accomplished. It has been his aim to have 
the recommendations of the Dodge Commission, which 
investigated the conduct of the Spanish-American War, 
carried into effect as far as they relate to the medical 
department. Thus there have been obtained a larger 
force of commissioned medical officers and the nucleus 
of a reserve corps, an active corps and a reserve corps of 
trained female nurses and provision for a volunteer hos- 
pital corps in time of war. These are but some of the 
notable improvements which have characterized his able 
administration. 

Col. George H. Torney, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, 
who has just been designated by the President to suc- 
ceed Surgeon-General O'Reilly on the latter's retire- 
ment, is one of the most efficient medical officers of the 
Army and his appointment is considered a good one, in- 
suring a continuance of the able and progressive admin- 
istration of his predecessor. Colonel Torney was born in 
1850 and will, therefore, have about five and one-half 
years to serve_as surgeon-general before his retirement. 
Appointed as first lieutenant and assistant surgeon in 
1875 and passing through all the grades, he reached 
that of colonel on April 23, 1908. 

Colonel Torney’s service has been long and brilliant. 
At the beginning of the Spanish-American War he was 
charged with fitting out the hospital ship Relief and 
commanded her during the period of the evacuation of 
the sick and wounded from Cuba and Porto Rico. After 
the war he serve] as commanding officer successively of 
the Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs, 
Ark.; of the First Reserve Hospital in Manila, and of 
the Army General Hospital, Presidio of San Franci-co, 
and as chief surgeon of the Department of California. 
During the period of the San Francisco earthquake 
Colonel Torney was put in charge of the sanitary work 
in that city and by his ability and energy won the high- 
est commendation from his superiors for the success 
with which he handled the difficult situation under his 
charge. The Medical Department of the Army and the 
Army itself are to be congratulated on the new Surgeon- 
General. 


THE TREATMENT OF PERNICIOUS ANEMIA. 


The tendency at the moment is to assume that the 
substances known as hemolysins are the cause of per- 
nicious anemia. It has long been known that grave 
anemias may depend on certain worm invasions, car- 
cinoma or on atrophies of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestines. Hemolysins can be isolated 
from the bodies of parasitic worms, from carcinomatous 
tissues and from the normal mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestines and with such hemolvsins anem- 
ias can be produced experimentally in animals. Similar 
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to the action of these hemolysins is the hemolytic effect 
of the cobra lecithid of Kyes (a combination of lecithin 
with cobra poison), and Morgenroth and Reicher have 
produced grave anemias in animals by injection of this 
substance. In addition, they have made the interesting 
observation that if cholesterin dissolved in oil be admin- 
istered to the animal simultaneously the anemia may be 
prevented. They assert that they have also demon- 
strated that experimental anemias in animals, even after 
they have been produced, are benefited by administra- 
tion of cholesterin. It has been suggested, therefore, 
that pernicious anemia in man be treated in a similar 
way. A 3 per cent. solution of cholesterin in oil is 
prepared and 100 grams of this administered daily. 
A preliminary report has been made by Reicher,“ who 
obtained good results in two cases, a temporary improve- 
ment in one and no benefit in a fourth. It may be 
worth while, for those who have opportunity, to try 
the effects of this medication. Certainly a large num- 
ber of cases would have to be treated and the results 
carefully analyzed before any definite statements of 
value regarding beneficial effects could be made. In 
pernicious anemia there are such marked remissions at 
times under various forms of treatment (and sometimes 
without any treatment) that physicians require to be 
unusually cautious in estimating the value of thera- 
peutic procedures in these conditions. We give the ob- 
servations of Reicher without further comment, and 
shall watch with interest for further reports. 


THE MARRIAGE OF EPILEPTICS. 


Several states have laws forbidding the marriage of 
epileptics, and it would be of interest to ascertain how 
thoreughly such laws are enforced. Kansas seems to be 
one of the states with such a law, but, judging from the 
report? of Dr. M. L. Perry, superintendent of the State 
Hospital for Epileptics, it appears that the law is prac- 
tically a dead letter. He finds that in the institutions 
under his charge 30 per cent. of the male epileptics over 
21 vears old are married and 25 per cent. were married 
after the disease had developed. Of the female epi- 
leptics over 18 years of age, 56.8 per cent. were married 
and 40 per cent. had married since they became epi- 
leptic. In Perry’s opinion the disease is largely hered- 
itary, and the children of these marriages are particu- 
larly liable to inherit their parents’ disease. He makes 
a plea, therefore, that the existing law against the mar- 
riage of epileptics be so amended as to make it more 
effective in future. He would have a penalty attached 
to failure on the part of any licensing official to investi- 
gate thoroughly the legal qualifications in this respect 
before issuing a marriage license. It is not hard to 
understand how the enforcement of such marriage reg- 
ulations might be difficult. Epilepsy is a symptom of 
brain instability that is liable to be transmitted to off- 
spring in some form or other, but it is by no means 
always easy to detect, especially if there are strong 


1. Berl. klin. Wehnschr., Oct, 19, 1908; abstracted in this issue 
Tur p. 1824. 

2. Third heuntal Report of the Parsons State Hospital for 
Eplleptics. 
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motives for concealing it. Moreover, in some of its 
forms it may even be unsuspected by the sufferer him- 
self, especially in the ignorant and unintelligent. The 
fact that the law has not been enforced in Kansas, a 
state that, more than others perhaps, is tolerant of 
experiments in practical eugenics, makes it seem prob- 
able that a like condition of affairs would be found to 
exist in other states where such laws have been enacted. 
It is not desirable that epileptics should propagate their 
defects, but it will require the most conscientious execu- 
tion of rigid statutes to prevent it. 


Medical News 


Personal.—Dr. John J. McIntosh, Allendale, has been elected 
coroner of Wabash County.——Dr. Elijah G. Davis, Fairfield, 
has retired from practice. 


Fire in Sanatorium.-A fire in the Hinsdale Sanatorium 
November 11 destroyed the living quarters of the nurses and 
other employés and caused a loss of $5,000. 


Contribution to Sanatorium. Mrs. Keith Spaulding has given 
$18,000 for the construction of a new medical building for the 
Edward Sanatorium, Naperville. This will provide accommoda- 
tion for 25 additional patients. 


New Cottages at State Hospital. Two new cottages, erected 
at the Illinois Hospital for the Insane, Bartonville, at a cost of 
$100,000, and equipped with eight solaria for the continuance 
of the work of phototherapy inaugurated by Superintendent 
Zeller, will be dedicated ksgiving Day. The solaria are 
“tus in amber, and — 


equipped, two in ruby, two in 
in opal. 


Smallpox.—Nearly 100 cases of smallpox were discovered in 
the southern of Fulton County and in the northern part 
of Schuyler County, November 7, by Dr. E. F. Baker, inspector 
of the State Board of Health.—Dr. J. C. Westervelt, in- 
Spector of the State Board of Health. on a tour of inspection 
in Jefferson County, found 9 cases of smallpox near Dix, and 
placed r- families under quarant ine. 


Alumni to Meet. The Cook County Hospital Alumni Asso- 
ciation will hold its forty-seventh annual meeting November 
- at the Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago, under the presidency 

of Dr. Samuel 1 Plummer. The includes addresses 
by Dr. William E . Quine on “Nicholas Senn as a Man: by 
Dr. William I. Baum on “The New County Hospital;” by Dr. 
Arthur B. Eustace on “Our First Regular Resident Staff.” and 
Dr. Theodore Tieken on “The County Hospital as a Field 
for Scientific Work.” 


Society Meetings. At the annual meeting of the Fox River 
Valley Medical Society, held in Aurora, November 10, the fol 
lowing officers were elected: President. Dr. Hiram T. Hardy, 
Kaneville; vice-president, Dr. Edward H. Abbott, Elgin (re- 
elected); secretary-treasurer, Dr. George F. Allen, Aurora (re- 
elected): censor, Dr. James A. Rutledee, Elgin (re-elected) ; 
delegate to the State Medical Society, Dr. James W. MacDon- 
ald, Aurora, and alternate, Dr. George F. Allen. Aurora. At 
the annual meeting of the Southern Illinois Medical Associa- 
tion, held in Murphysboro recently, the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. George S. Rainey, Salem; vice-presi- 
dents, Drs. Oscar R. Ormsby, Murphysboro, and William 8. 
Wiatt. East St. Louis; secretary, Dr. Charles W. Lillie, East 
St. Louis; treasurer, Dr. Alexis T. Telford, Olney. The next 
meeting will be held in East St. Louis. 


Chicago. 

to Open. The new Isolation Hospital for 

care and treatment of — and searlet fever pa- 

tients will, it is expected, be ready to receive patients No- 
vember 23 

Contagious Diseases. There was an increase of 64 cases of 

contagious disease for the week ended November 14, as com- 

pared with the preceding week. To the total of 671 cases 

ed, diphtheria contributed 237; scarlet fever, 196; tuber- 

„ 142; typhoid fever, 63; measles, 56; chickenpox, 34; 

24; whooping cough, 16, and diseases of minor 


importance, 23. As compared with the preceding week there 
were 107 more cases of tuberculosis, 50 more of diphtheria, 
20 more of typhoid fever, and 15 more of scarlet fever. 


Deaths of the Week.— There were 565 deaths reported to the 
department of health during the week ended November 14, 
an increase of 26 over the preceding week and of 40 over the 
corresponding week of last year. As compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1907, there is a decrease in prevalent 
illness in individuals under twenty years, but an increase 
among adults over twenty. There were fewer deaths from 
pneumonia, typhoid fever, convulsions and acute contagious 
diseases of children. The department gives one word of advice 
for the avoidance of pneumonia—ventilate. During the week 
consumption caused 71 deaths; pneumonia, 62; heart diseases, 
59: nephritis, 50; acute intestinal diseases, 48; violence (in- 
cluding suicide), 45; diphtheria, 18; scarlet fever, 11; t — 
fever, 7, and measles 2 deaths, and whooping cough and nflu- 
enza each 1 death. 

INDIANA. 


Personal. Dr. Apollos F. Phillips, Corunna, has returned 
from Europe and will practice in Fort Wayne.——Dr. Marion 
Goss, Rockville, is reported to be seriously ill. Dr. Helene 
Knabe. Indianapolis, head of the state bacteriologie labor- 
atory. has resigned to take effect December 1. Dr. J. P. Sim- 
monds, St. Louis, is announced as Dr. Knabe's successor. 


Society Meetings. At the annual meeting of the Ninth 
Councilor District Medical Association, held in Crawfordsville, 
November 10, the following officers were elected: President, 
Dr. Charles Chittick, Frankfort; vice-presidents, Drs. John C. 
Webster, Lafayette, and Samuel L. Ensminger, Crawfordsville ; 
secretary. Dr. George F. Keiper. Lafayette; assistant secretary, 
Dr. Royal H. Gerard, Crawfordsville, and treasurer, Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Tucker, Noblesville. The association resolved to use 
all diligence in securing the passage of a law looking to the 
inspection of school children. A banquet was served in the 
evening at the Masonic Temple, at which Dr. Warren H. Ris- 
tine, Crawfordsville, acted as toastmaster. Noblesville was e 
lected as the next place of meeting. Elkhart County Med- 
ical Society held its annual meeting in Elkhart November 5, 
when Dr. Fred N. Dewey, Elkhart, was elected president; Dr. 
Herbert K. Lemon, Goshen, vice-president; Dr. Allen A. Norris, 
Elkhart, secretary; Dr. Hannah 0. Staufft. Elkhart. treasurer; 
and Dr. Daniel I. Miller, Goshen, censor (re-elected). 


IOWA. 


Pasteur Institute. A State Pasteur Institute has been es- 
tablished at Iowa City, under the direction of Dr. Henry Al- 
bert, state bacteriologist. 

Tuberculosis Lectures. Rev. Aretas E. Kepford, state lec- 
turer on tuberculosis for the State Board of Control, began a 
ge of lectures on “Tuberculosis” at Cedar Rapids, Novem- 

5. 


Health Officers Clect. At the meeting of the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Health Officers, held in Des Moines October 16, Dr. 
Mareus C. Terry, Brighton, was elected president; Dr. An- 
drew J. Swezey, Decorah, vice-president, and Dr. Fred Albert, 
Mason City, secretary-treasurer. 

Personal. Dr. J. L. Sawyers, Centerville, sailed for gn ot 
October 28. Dr. William P. Hombach, Council Bluffs, w 
recently underwent a serious surgical operation at Wise Memo- 
rial Hospital, Omaha, has recovered and resumed practice. 
Dr. Alexander W. Trout, Perry, was struck by a slowly mov- 
ing engine November 4, fracturing two ribs and dislocating a 


clavicle. 
KENTUCKY. 
for Medical Library. 


New Quarters The Jefferson Count 
Medical Library has outgrown its present quarters and is 
about to move into apartments of larger accommodation in 
the Atherton building. The number of books in the library 
now exceeds 5,000, and the library is open from 10 a. m. to 
9 p. m. daily. 

Personal. Dr. H. C. White, Latonia, recently elected physi- 
cian at the Kenton County Infirmary, has assumed charge of 
the institution——Dr. Charles J. Kehm has succeeded Dr. 
George W. Brown as health officer of Newport.——Dr. Daniel 
A. Campbell, Bowling Green, has been appointed first assistant 
— at the Western Kentucky Asylum for the Insane, 

opkinsville. 


ses- 
sion of the consolidated medical s, the University of 
Lonisville, was opened Monday, November 16, in the lecture 
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and addresses were made by the mayor and Dr. Joseph M. 
Mathews, president of the State Board of Health. Particular 
attention has been paid to the laboratories, and trained men 
have been secured, who will devote their entire time to the 
work. Dr. Cyrus W. Field, New York City, is professor of 
pathology, bacteriology and hygiene, and Dr. J. A. Me- 
Cracken, Bowling Green, is director of the laboratory of phys- 
iology, histology and embryo Dr. Carl H. Weidner, 
Louisville, will have charge of the laboratory of clinical path. 
ology. All of the laboratories, except that of clinical pathol- 
ogy and anatomy, will be conducted at the First and Chest- 
nut streets building; the clinical pathology laboratory, at the 
Clinical building, on Sixth street, and dissection at the old 
University building, at Eighth and Chestnut street. Enthusi- 
astic support is given the dean, Dr. Thomas C. Evans, by the 
executive committee and the combined faculties in every de- 


part ment. 
MARYLAND. ° 


New Medical It is announced that the cost of the 
new library building for the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of Maryland will be 888.000, and of this about 863.000 has 
already been subscribed. An urgent appeal is being made for 
the balance. Wealthy citizens are being asked to endow 
rooms in the building to be known under their names. 


Personal. Dr. George R. Graham, Baltimore, is to 
be critically ill with pleuro-pneumonia.——President Ira Rem- 
sen of Johns Hopkins University has resigned the directorship 
of the chemical laboratory, which he has held since the founda- 
tion of the University in 1876.——Dr. George F. Nickerson 
has purchased “Brookletts,” the home of the late Dr. John 
C. Earle, near Easton. 


County Society Meeting. At the annual meeting of Wor- 
cester County Medical Society, held in Snow Hill, October 27, 
the following officers were elected: President, Dr. John 8. 
Avdelotte, Snow Hill; vice- ident, Dr. Samuel S. Quinn, 
Stockton; secretary, Dr. R. Hall, Pocomoke City; treas- 
urer, Dr. John L. Riley, Snow Hill; alternate delegate. Dr. 
— Dickerson, Stockton; and censor, Dr. John W. Pitts, 

rlin. 


Psychiatric Society Organized. At the Shepperd and Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, Baltimore, November 6, the Maryland 
Psychiatrie Society was organized, composed of persons inter- 
ested in the care and treatment of the insane. and in measures 
intended to secure better care for those so affficted. Dr. Henry 
M. Hurd presided and Dr. William R. Dunton, Towson, acted 
as secretary. The following committee was appointed to rep- 
resent the society in such matters as micht properly come 
hefore the state lunacy commission: Drs. Edward N. Brush, 
Towson, Perey Wade and J. Clement Clark. 


Academic Day. The first academic day celebrated by the 
University of Maryland occurred November 11. The day 
marked the one hundred and nineteenth anniversary of the 
opening of St. John's College, Annapolis, which embodies the 
departments of sciences and arts of the university. Drs. Arthur 
M. Shipley and H. C. Brent acted as marshals. The distinctive 
features of the exercises were the address by President Charles 
W. Needham, of George Washington University, on “Efficient 
Men, the Aim of University Training;” the unveiling of a me- 
morial tablet to the late Major James Carroll, w bore the 
following inscription: 

JAMES CARROLL, 
M. D., 1891, and II. D. 1907. 
Born in’ Woolwich, England, June F. 1854. 
Died in Washington, D. C., Sept. 16, 1907. 


As a member of the Army Commission, which succeeded in 
demonstrating the mode of conveyance of 8 fever. he beca 
sclence his inves 


con a a 
heroic benefactor of his country a of mankind by volunta 
submission to the bite of an infected mosquito, 1 su 

a severe attack of yellow fever produced for the first time 


no gates love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
Erected by the regents of the University of Maryland: 

the address by Dr. William H. Welch on “The Heroic Work 

of Major Carroll on the Army Yellow Fever Commission,” and 

the conferring of the honorary of LL.D. on Dr. Thomas 

Edward Satterthwaite, of New York City. 


Hospital Dedicated. The Marie Bloede Memorial Hospital 
at Eudowood Sanatorium for Consumptives was dedicated 


room of the former Louisville Medical College, at First and 
Chestnut streets. The opening exercises were presided over by 
the / of the medical faculty, Dr. James M. Bodine, 


1 
L 


Youre 


November 10. The speech of waa 

Victor Bloede, and Dr. 

institution, accepted the building. Addresses were made by 
the governor, the mayor of Baltimore, the . 
preme court, and Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, Philadelphia. The 


$5,356.26 has thus far been collected. 


MINNESOTA. 

Society Meetings.—At the annual meeting of Chisago-Pine 
Counties Medical Society, held in North Branch, Dr. Thomas 
Zeien, North Branch, was elected president; Dr. Horace G. 
Murdock, Taylors Fall, vice-president; Dr. Christopher A. 
Anderson, Rush City, secretary, and Dr. Herman W. Froehlich, 
Pine City. treasurer.— At the annual meeting of the Mower 
County Medical Society, held in Austin, October 21, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Dr. Clifford C. Leck; 
vice-president, Dr. Charles F. Lewis; secretary, Dr. Olof H. 
Hegge. all of Austin; treasurer, Dr. George J. Schottler, Dex- 
ter; censor, Dr. Frederick W. Schlutz, Waltham, and delegates 
to the state society, Drs. Willis F. Cobb, Lyle, and Ralph S. 
Mitchell, Grand Meadow. 


State Seciety Meeting. At the annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Medical Association, held in St. Paul, October 7 
and 8, the following officers were elected: President, Dr. Cor- 
nelius Williams, St. Paul; vice-presidents, Dr. Charles 
More, Eveleth; Martin L. Mayland, Faribault; and Leonard 
C. Weeks, Detroit; secretary, Dr. Thomas McDavitt, St. Paul 
(re-elected) ; treasurer, Dr. Richard J. Hill, Minneapolis (re- 


district; Adolph O0. Bjelland, Mankato, eighth district; and 
John L. Rothrock, St. Paul, third district; delegates to the 
American Medical Association, Drs. Arthur Sweeney, St. Paul, 
and Rolla C. Dugan, Eyota; and alternates, Drs. George D. 


nance to require 2 acid ~ 
cian's roar ut 
cold except rt 


8. Wright, Fayette and James R. Cham 

alter 8. Thompson, Armstrong, on , Fayette 

and F. C. Richards, Fayette, and delegates to state medical 


association, Dr. Vaughn Q. Bonham, New Franklin 


no sentence was passed on him. Some months later he was 
arrested in Kansas City and served a jail sentence of six 
months; again, early in this „ he was indicted and this 
charge was pending against when the last indictment, 
issued November 7, was found. 
Exhibit Comes te Kansas .—Jaekson County Society for 
the Relief and Prevention of losis has made arrange 
ments to bring to Kansas City the exhibit of the National 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. The society 


has inaugurated an active campaign of education and will 
use the exhibit to demonstrate to the people the modern 
methods of combating tuberculosis. At the meeting held No- 
vember 6 the following officers were elected for the ensui 

„ Frank P. Walsh; vice-presidents, J. 
Smith, i uffer, Dr. Walter 8. Wheeler 
Alfred hy treasurer, Ralph Swofford, and secretary, 
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milk in which formaldehyd had been used as a — 
Eight other cases against milkmen were continued. 

Milk —A new ordinance, covering the inspection 
of the milk supply, presumably framed at the instigation of 
the milkmen, has been introduced in the house of delegates. 
In this ordinance nominal fines are imposed for violations. The 
St. Louis Republic, in a scathing editorial, denounces the 
milkmen for attempting to secure the passage of an ordinance 
inadequate to protect the public. 

Poisoned by Headache Powders.—Gerald Jenkins, a deaf 
mute, was seriously affected after having taken five powders 
of capudine, a widely advertised headache remedy, and was 
treated at the — hospital. He explained to the hospital 
physicians in writing that he was troubled with neuralgia, 
and that in his efforts to obtain relief he had taken repeated 
doses of the powder, which resulted in very great heart de- 
pression that almost caused death. 


Vital Statistics...During September there were 

11.069 deaths, equivalent to an annual death rate ot 

15.5 per 1,000. During the same period 16.893 births were re- 

— equivalent to an annual rate of 23.7 per 1,000. The 

ths from tuberculosis were 1,089, or an increase of about 100 

as compared with the five-year average for the month. Typhoid 

fever caused 195 deaths, slightly more than the average. 

Deaths from external causes were 723, which included 133 
suicides and 23 homicides. 


tion desires disseminated. The transfers just issued and die- 
tributed every day in the week now read: 
No. 2 Hill Street, and you may — 44 ast wait. _ 
Friends of 388 ay * 
consumption : sun, air, good food, cleanliness. 


elwaye dirty, often dangerous. — (Troy — Relief Com- 
les Ald Association.) 

New York City. 

— Society Lecture.—The third Harvey Society Lecture, 
delivered November 21, at the New York Academy of Medicine 
by ~ raham 
vue 


Lusk, in the University and Belle- 
„ical College, ison the subject “Metabolism in Dia- 


2 


tal for 
ew York will be held December 15. 
ressed to Dr. Edward L. Hunt, Secretary, 54 West Fif- 
street, New York City. 
Death Rate Remains Low.—The weekly death rate in Great- 
New York continues to be lower than it was last year. The 
number of deaths for the week ending November 7 was 1,140, 
equivalent to an annual death rate of 13.45 per 1,000, while 
for the corresponding week of 1907 there were 1,248 deaths, 
equivalent to an annual rate of 15.19. 


Water.—The question whether the 


water depart ment, 
thinks that this is unnecessary, and that the purity of the 
water is not seriously affected. 

Contagious Diseases. There were reported to the sanitary 
bureau for the week ended November 7, 443 cases of tubercu- 
losis with 147 deaths; 291 cases of diphtheria with 16 deaths; 
137 cases of measles with 6 deaths; 143 cases of scarlet fever 
with 6 deaths; 53 cases of typhoid fever with 12 deaths; 
9 cases of whooping cough with 3 deaths; 5 cases of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis with 2 deaths; and 91 cases of varicella—a 
total of 1,172 cases and 192 deaths. 

Report of Hospital for Cripples.—The annual report for the 
Hospital for Ruptured and Cri Children shows that 46,- 
272 patients have been treated during the past year at a total 
expense of $111,492. There was a deficit of $29,711. Manual 
training classes for crippled children were and gar- 


by Mr. Bloede at a cost of $25,000 on the condition that a 

maintenance fund be raised. As a result of a public appeal 

— 

Health Lessons in Street Car Transfers. The United Trac - 
tion Company of Troy has printed a new supply of transfers, 
and has had printed on the back such information as the Troy 
tuberculosis relief committee of the State Charities Associa- 

Head, Minneapolis, and Charles F. McComb, Duluth. It was 
voted to accept the invitation of Winona to hold the next 
annual meeting in that city. 
MISSOURI. 
To Regulate Sale of Carbolic Acid.—The Retail Druggists’ 
Association of St. Joseph has petitioned the board of Ith 
to use its influence in inducing the council to pass an ordi- 
ption 
of a physician. 
Howard County Medical Seciety Officers.—The following are 
the officers of this the 1: betes.” 
Dr. John B. Fleet, New Franklin; v 8 
Indicted for Misuse of the Mails. — A. P. Miller, of Kansas 
City, is said to have been indicted by the Federal 2 jury 
for using the mails to advertise improper medical remedies. 
He 8 arrested four times in the past three years for i 
similar offenses. His first offense occurred in when 

Danger in Brooklyn 

water supply of Brooklyn is contaminated and unfit for domes- 
— tie use is causing considerable discussion. The Board of Health 
has advised the residents to boil the water, while Dr. Danie! 
4 
St. 
Fined for Violating Milk Law. George S. Bechtel is said 
to have been fined $25 in the police court for selling skimmed 
milk that was helow the — required by the milk ordi - 
nance.— John Shulte is said to have been fined $50 for selling y 


dening was taught at the country home near 

ing the year there were 1,036 cases of infantile paralysis 
treated, which is a marked increase over previous years. Dr. 
Virgil P. Gibney was reelected surgeon-in-chief. 


Preparations for Tuberculosis Exhibit.— The tuberculosis ex- 
hibit recently shown in Washington in connection with the 
International Congress has reached New York, and is bei 
a for exhibition at the American Museum of Natura 

1 where three entire floors have been placed at the di- 

1 of the committee. The exhibit was formally 
sovernor Hughes, November 20, and will be 8 ‘tor at least 
six weeks. It is by far the e largest of its kind ever collected. 
A general effort has been made to avoid duplication, so that 
the exhibit as a whole will 2 a vast panorama covering 
every aspect of the world-wide struggle to conquer this plague. 

Co Patients Strike.—Twelve Hebrew patients in 
the sanitarium at Otisville, which belongs to the rtment 
of Health of this city, have objected to the work imposed on 
them and have returned to the city to endeavor to adjust their 
grievances with the Health Board. Patients in the early 1 * 
of the disease at this institution are expected to assist at | 
work for two hours daily, and these patients contended t 
they had been discriminated against on account of their — 
After several consultations with the Health Department, nine 
of the malcontents decided to to the Riverside H — 
The remaining three refused were left to care for t 


selves. 
More Asylums Needed.— Although have been taken 
during the last two years to house the increasing number of 


insane in the state the erection of additions to existing 
hospitals, Dr. Albert W. Ferris, president of the State Lanaey 
Commission, says that by November, 1909, the excess of 
tients over the certified capacity will be 1,753. During 
past year additional accommodations have been provided 
2,055, while further additions under construction will make 
room for 839 more patients. The greatest crowding exists in 
the metropolitan districts, and from New York City the largest 
and most continuous stream of insane patients proceeds. On 
October 1 the number of patients in the Manhattan, King’s 
Park, Central —, and Long .das State itals was 
12,062. More than City are 
quartered in the hospitals in other parts of the state. 


Antitoxin Stations Established.—The State Board of Health 
has established 179 stations in the state, where supplies of 


—At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
lest week 


Dr. Alfred C. Beetham, Bellaire, was re 

Hospital Notes. The Elyria Memorial Hospital was open 
to receive patients, October 31.——The board of managers of 
Youngstown City Hospital announces that the recent bazaar 
has added 1 $8,300 to the funds of the institution. 


Personal.—Dr. Harry Freudenberger has resigned as bacteriol- 
ogist of the Cincinnati City Hospital. Dr. Francis _ 
Cincinnati, returned from Europe (tober 29. Dr. Alfred 
Gaither, Cincinnati, was attacked by footpads, October 28, 
Bowman, Lorain, is reported to be seriously St. Joseph 
Hospital, Lorain. 


Hospital Staff Tlected. At the meeting of the Board of 
Medical Directors of the Cincinnati Hospital, November 6, 
the following visiting staff was elected for the ensuing year: 
Senior physicians, Drs. George A. Fackler, Edwin W. Mitchell, 
Oliver Holt, Mark A. Brown, John E. Greene and Fred- 
erick Forchheimer: junior physicians, Drs. Allan Ramsey, 
Louis Heyn and Henry A. Woodward; senior surgeons, Drs. 
Nathaniel P. Dandridge, Joseph Ransohoff, John C. Oliver and 
Edward W. Walker; junior surgeons, Frank E. Fee, Arch I. 
Carson, Harry H. Hines and Carl Hiller; obstetricians, Drs. 
William D. Porter and George M. Allen; necologists, Drs. 
Charles A. L. Reed, Charles L. Bonifield, John M. Withrow 
and Sigmar Stark; junior obstetrician and gynecologist, Dr 
James W. Rowe; neurologists, Drs. Frank W. Langdon and 
Herman H. Hoppe; pediatrists, Drs. B. Knox Rachford and 


and Albert H. Freiberg; dermatologists, Drs. — 12 
Ra vogli and Meyer L. Heiding-feld; 1 — dermatologist, Dr 
Arthur J. Markley; laryngologists and aurists,.Drs. Samuel E. 
Allen and John W. Murphy; oculists, Drs. Robert Sattler and 
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ian R. Holmes and Stephen C. Ayres, and physician to the 
Branch Hospital, Dr Benjamin F. Lyle. * 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Medical School Opens. The opening exercises of the 
West Penn Medical College for its first session since the 
merger with the University of Pittsburg, were held October 7. 


Tuberculosis Camp Durned. The Woman's Tuberculosis 
Camp at Marshalsea was burned November 5. The eighteen 
patients were removed without casualty, but the building was 
entirely destroyed, causing a loss of $7,000. 


Hospital Contract Awarded.—The contract to erect the 
Panther Creek Valley Hospital on ground donated by the Le- 
high Coal Company has been awarded to J. Andrew Breslin, 
of Summit Hill. The building is expected to cost about $30,000. 


Heiser Honored.—Dr. Victor G. Heiser, P. H. and M.-H. 
Service, director of health and chief quarantine oTicer of 
Manila, was the guest of honor at a reception given by the 
Cambria County Medical Society in Johnstown, November 

Academy of Medicine Organised. The New Kensington 
— of Medicine has been organized with the following 

officers: Dr. I. Ethelbert McConnell, Parnassus, president; 
Dr. Robert M. Powers, secretary-treasurer; and Dr. Albert 8. 
Kauffman, reporter. 

Personal. Dr. Henry Sommers, Jr., patholozist to the State 
Hospital for the Insane, Norristown, has resigned.——Dr. Am 
Wolf, of Philadelphia, has been appointed an assistant physi- 
cian in the State Hospital for the Insane at Norristown.—— Dr. 
John A. Brobst, Macungie, is reported to have retired from 
active practice. br. John M. Dumm. Macke ville. sustained 

a serious accidental axe- wound of the face, October 27. 


Cattle Causes Quarantine of Four Counties. 

to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease among cattle in Co- 

lumbia, Montour, Northumberland and Union counties, the e- 
retary of agriculture has issued a quarantine order forbidding 
the interstate movement of cattle, — swine and goats from 
the counties mentioned. Governor Stuart has directed the state 
veterinarian to take all means to eradicate the disease, arrang- 
ing that the ap tion for the state Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, amounting to $26,000, be put at the disposal of the 


Sixtieth Anniversary Bucks County Medical Society.—On 
November 11 this society celebrated its sixtieth anniversary at 
Pa rs a o occas were n the even 
nquet was held, at which there were a — 
rn. cover of the 

m was an allegorical picture representing the country 

r of sixty years 12 r his gig. The illustration 
is a credit to B. Swartzlander, of Doyles- 
town, who wrote the following sentiments to accompany the 
illustration: PR years ago the doctor, his horse — 
his empirie knowledge of medicine, and common sense om 
of life, practiced his art plodding along city street and through 
country lane, little dreaming of the towering growth so soon 
to spring upward from the level plain of his existence. In him 
we have one root, rugged and strong, hard headed common 
sense, joining with the more mystic science and the arts to 
form the trunk of our ancestral ivy, growing ever upward, 
gaining strength year by year, it puts forth branches, surgery 
and medicine, 8 in turn dividing into the lesser specialties, 
giving out leaves, each one of which breathes forth some new 
benefit to mankind, and crowns as with a wreath of victory 
the tablet erected to our past achievements.” 


Philadelphia. 
sary for the Treatment of Tu e a residence and 
factory for $15,000, and will fit up the bu dings for hospital 
purposes. 

Wills Bye The main sina 
the enla Eve 1. The clinical 
building is to be extended twenty and the cost of the im- 
provement is to be $30,000. 


Nov. 21, 1908 
Derrick T. Vail; pathologists, Drs. Casper T. 1 and 
Robert W. Thomas; yy Dr. David I. Wolfstein; 
radiographer, Dr. Sidney Lange; laboratory staff, Dr. Horace 
J. Whitacre, director, and Drs. Frederick W. Lamb, A. E. 
Osmond, Charles E. Rockhill and Oscar Berghausen; consult- 
ing staff, physician, Dr. John C. MacKenzie; surgeon, Dr. 
Phineas S. Conner; obstetricians and gynecologists, Dra. Will- 
iam Tayloe and Chauncey D. Palmer; oculists, Drs. Christ- 
OHIO. 1 
Ohio Medical Asso rs. 
—ͤ—ͤ— 


* 


Land for the Lutheran A of contain- 
nue, and 516 feet on Fifty-eighth Street, has been purchased 


resident ph ns of Mount Sinai Hospital, the offi- 
cers were ident, Dr. J 
Dr. B. H. Mann; secretary and rer, Dr. Michael Austin, 
and Historian, Dr. J. Levy 

—At a welcome the Jew- 
ish poet, S. Bloomgarden, and to give moral and sup 

to consumptive Jews stranded in Colorado, 1,500 

gathered in the Walnut Street Theater, September 25, and 


contributed $1,500 to the cause. 


Normal 


adelphia, November 7. The of the secretary showed a 
gain of 1,370 during the „ and that during the 
same period $4,220.98 had been distributed. This was the 
first branch of the society to y nurses for the Hatties- 
burg ( Miss.) disaster in May last. 

Personal.— Egbert on November 5, a series 
of free public lectures at the y of Natural Sciences, on 
the “Preven Disease he Preservation of Health.” 
——Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has been elected t of the St. 
Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia, the Scotch society 


ously injured October 27. 


of 
Philadelphia announces that next award of 5 — 
Prize, amounting to about $180, will be made July 14, 1909. 

ition’ must be received by sec- 
1, 1909; each essay must be type- 
; signature; must be marked 
with a motto; and must be with a sealed en- 


ts 

admitted, and that 1,834 new 14 were treated in 
. The total number of visits to the out-patient de- 
partment reached 8,492 and cases were treated in the 
accident ward.——The report of the Presbyterian H for 
October shows that 172 patients were admitted to the insti- 


str 


senility, 5; There 
compared with 208 cases and 21 
as cases 

preceding week. 

Cocain — the use of cocain by 
schoolboys in this city and the ing of the among 
them by u discovered by med 
ical of the Health Bureau, who found a boy under 
the influence of cocain in John Hay School, November 5, 
and one in the Washingt November 6. The boys 
were in a state of stupor and acknowledged the use of co- 
cain— Philip Hyde, who pleaded guilty to the charge of 
forging orders on the Smith, Kline and French and Co. for 
large amounts of cocain, which he sold to cocain is 
said to have been sentenced to imprisonment for three years 
in the Eastern Penitentiary by Judge Kinsey, November 4.—— 

lers in cocain, but 
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nd that 374 were treated in the wards. The monthly 


Correction in order to secure treatment in the 
hospital connected with that institution. 


WASHINGTON. 
Unlicensed Practitioner Fined.—A. H. Hardinge, Seattle, has 
been arrested for practicing without a license. He pleaded 
guilty and is said to have been fined $50. 
Must Be Vaceinated. After November 9 pupils of 
attle schools will not be received or allowed 


and ——Dr. 
C. A. Betts of Everett, Wash., until recently a first lieutenant 
and assistant surgeon in the Second Washington Infantry, 
has been appointed first lieutenant in the medical reserve corps 


of the Army and assigned to duty at Fort Lawton. 
Needs State H Dr. John 

of the State Hospital for Insane, Medical Lake, in a 
gross appropriation of $301,350 for the hospital for the en- 
suing two years says in that in the two years 
ended September 30, there were 421 persons committed to the 
institution, and a . is now 2 much its 
planned capacity. In estimate Dr. Semple the av- 
erage —— to be 725 patients. He em the 

of an operating room and a ed hydrotherapeutic appara- 


Contract Practiee.— At the meeting of the King County 
Medical Society, November 2, it was 4 that all doctors 


i 
given unti 
organ 


F 
i 


3 


Notice.—The New York, New Haven 4 Hart 
in inent 


33 


= 
7 


men to put a stop to the practice of spitting 


Treatment Not 
t at the Kalihi 
under the Nastine treatment for several months, 
ion recently 


tributed, are gathered in bunches. As a result of this exami- 
treat ment will be continued. 


Joux at. November 7. page 1610, students — eligible under 
the same conditions as physicians. The object of this section 
is to facilitate the interrelations of students of all nations in 
regard to medical matters, the requirements of f uni- 
versities, foreign students’ 2 — the courses offered to 
feoreigners, and on any matters that are of 
individual interest. The yearly subscription is $1. Address 
D. W. Robin, ul Senatorska, 30, Warsaw, Russia. 

Physicia by Insurance Agent. Dr. Walter D. 
Chase, Bethlehem, secretary of the Medical Society of North - 


alleged, is still ending to appoint examiners for this com 
pany and for the Bankers’ Life Insurance Company, provided 
the victim will take out an accident policy. comes the 


t at which some 
thes 


The 
agent de- 


prove themselves : 
fee on this policy. Dr. Chase 


1. 
Nenn 21 
trates’ Court. Twelve of the prisoners were sent to the 
House of Correction for three months, five were held under 
bail and one was held for a further hearing. The Director of 
or , as a site for new Lutheran the Public Safety has issued orders that “coke fiends” be sent 
— ay they have complied with the rules of the board 
0 t regard to vaceinat ion. 
Officers Elected.—At the regular meeting of the Society of 
| EEE ological Physiology of the University of Personal. Dr. James A. M. Hemmeon has returned to Se- 
Pennsylvania, the following officers were elected for the en- 
President, Dr. David H. Bergey: 
Dr. J. C. Hickey; and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Harold B. Wood. 
Red Cross The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the American National Red Grose was held in Phil. 
in the United States.———Dr. James Tyson was given t - 
orary degree of LI. D. by Haverford College, October 16.——Dr. 
William L. Palmer was run down by trolley hospital association, ete. should be exeluded from 
— — p in the society, and the present members were 
Feb. 1, 1909, to sever their connection with such 
s under penalty of expulsion. The society also 
concurred to the plans advocated by the state association 
whereby the county society shall share equally with the 
state 
prosecution of illegal practitioners in those cases that termi- 
— — — paper «Bate successfully. In the unsuccessful cases the coun, 
in the name and address of the author. 
Hospital —The of the Polyclinic ta! 
ospital Reports. report ye Hospi 1 ung ENERAL. — 
its 
months ago the road issued orders 
t he 
bacilli of leprosy were still to be found. All clinical symp- 
toms have 5 and the bacilli instead of ~ dis- 
International Society for Esperantist Medical Students.— 
From the Vochko de Kuracistoj we learn that a students’ sec- 
tion is being formed in connection with the International 
Esperanto Medical Association (Tutmonda Esperanta Kura- 
ampton County, Pa., desires to warn physicians concerning an 
insurance agent who is said to be defrauding physicians in that 
region. Although he has been discharged by the Traders’ and 


scribes the agent as follows: About 35 years old, weight 165, 
about 5 feet 9 inches tall, sandy complexion, smooth face, 
ruddy and quick and hustling in manner. 


Personal. Col. Philip F. Harvey, Medical Corps, U. S. A., 
who has been chief surgeon of the Department of the Lakes, 
Chicago, for more than two years, has gone on leave of ab- 
sence preliminary to his retirement next month, and will make 
his home in Washington, D. C. — The gold medal annually 
awarded by the Association of Military Su s of the 
United States, has been given to Surgeon William Colby 
Rucker, P. H. and M.-H. Service, now on duty in San Fran- 
cisco, for his paper on “The Relation of the Military and 
Naval Forces of the United States to Public Health.“ 
Dr. L. F. Henning, Medical Reserve U. S. Army, 
has been placed on the inactive list, and will enter private 

ctice at Jerome, Idaho.——Dr. George H. Warne, Hobbs, 
nd., has been appointed medical inspector in the Philippine 


Isla 


Southern Physicians Elect.—At the annual meeting of the 
Southern Medical Association, held in Atlanta, November 10-12, 
under the presidency of Dr. Benjamin L. Wyman, Birmingham, 
Ala., the following officers were elected: . Giles C. Savage, 
Nashville, president; Drs. James M. Jackson, Jr., Miami, Fla.; 
Charles M. Murry, Ripley, Miss.; George Dock, New Orleans; 
Thaddeus A. Casey, Birmingham, Ala.; John C. Olmstead, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Edward C. Ellett, Memphis, Tenn., vice- 
presidents, and Dr, Oscar Dowling, Sh . secretary- 
treasurer (re-elected). After his induction into office, the pres- 
ident appointed the following councilors: Drs. Walter W. 
Crawford, Hattiesburg, Miss., Benjamin L. Wyman, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Dr. George R. West, Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
following section officers were elected: Su —Dr. Francis 
G. DuBose, Selma, Ala., chairman, and Dr. Jere L. Crook, 
Jackson, Tenn., secretary; medicine—Dr. John A. Wither- 
spoon, Nashville, Tenn., chairman, and Dr. Henry E. Mitchell. 
Birmingham, Ala., Secretary; ophthalmology- Dr. Alexander 
W. Stirling, Atlanta, Ga., chairman, and Dr. Arthur B. Har- 
ris, Birmingham, Ala., secretary. 
eral, U. S. Army, to the § of War for 1908 includes 
a study of the health and sanitary conditions of the Army for 
the preceding year. The mean strength of the Army for 
1907 was 54,949. The total admissions on report were 
65.546, equivalent to an admission rate of 1218.26, which com- 
pares favorably with 1276.88, the rate for the vious year 
and 1773.86 for the period from 1898 to 1905, inclusive. There 
were 319 deaths from all causes, equivalent to a death rate 
per 1,000 of 5.81, which also compares favorably with 6.11, 
the rate for the previous year, and 13.91, the rate for the 
period from 1898 to 1905, inclusive. The death rate for dis- 
ease, 3.44, is slightly higher than that of 1906, 3.28, but is 
lower than that of any other year since 1897. During the year 
1,107 men were discharged for disability, equivalent to a rate 
of 20.15, which compares favorably with 26, the rate for 1906, 
and 23.43, the rate for the period from 1898 to 1905, in- 
clusive. The constantly non-effective rate, 46.17, was consid- 
erable better than that for 1906, which was 49.79. The most 
important item affecting the efficiency of the Army was 
venereal diseases. During the vear, the admission rate. 196.62, 
was higher than that of 1906, but the non-effective rate, 12.43, 
was slightly lower. There were constantly on sick report for 
this class of diseases 668.65 men. Malarial fevers caused an 
admission rate of 63.19. which was lower than for the rate 
of the previous year, which was 107.67. Next in importance 
among diseases were diarrhea and enteritis, with an admission 
rate of 49.26. a little more than half of that for the 
year: bronchitis, acute and chronic, with a rate of 47.43, 
slightly higher than for the last year; and influenza. 40.46, or 
about two and one-half times the rate for the preceding year. 
Most important among causes of death were tubercu 
with a ratio of 53; pneumonia, .44; cerebrospinal fever, 38; 
typhoid fever, .29; and heart diseases, 27. All these rates are 
higher than for the preceding year, with the exception of tu- 
berculosis. which is considerably lower. Among the chief 
causes of discharge for disability were tuberculosis, with a 
ratio of 3.22; venereal diseases, with a ratio of 2.76; and in- 
sanity, with a ratio of 1.44. There were 154 admissions for 
gunshot wounds. with 34 deaths, and 2.932 admissions from 
other than gunshot wounds, with 6 deaths. No enlisted men 
were killed in action during the vear: one was wounded, but 
recovered. Drowning accidents caused 39 deaths, or 12 per 
cent. of the deaths from all causes. There were 26 suicides, 
13 fewer than in 1906: and the number of homicides for the 
year increased from 9 to 17. 
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ated.—At the last monthly general meeting 


Portrait Prese 
of the Academy of Medicine, Toronto, October 27, a portrait 
of the late John Fulton, M.D., Toronto, was presented by his 
daughters to the academy. Dr. George A. Bingham made 
the presentation address. Dr. Fulton died in 1887, and at 
the time was professor of surgery in Trinity Medical College. 
He was the founder of the Canada Lancet. 


Clean Milk Crusade.—The Toronto Branch of the Milk Com- 
mission of the Canadian Medical Association is pursuing an 
active campaign for clean milk for that city. Toronto con- 
sumes 80,000 quarts of milk per day, of which about 5,000 
quarts are certified, but not according to the regular accepta- 
tion of that term. The milk commission is asking the local 
board of health to take the whole milk supply in hand and 
to establish proper certification, inspection and pasteurizat 


Hospital Notes. The Toronto General Hospital is consider- 
ing refusing all alcoholic cases in its wards. In the opinion 
of the su tendent delirium tremens cases should go to the 
Provincial Hospital for the Insane and common cases of intoxi- 
cation to the 1.— Alexandra Contagious Diseases 
Hospital, Montreal, had the following admissions, discharges 
and deaths in October: Diphtheria, 17, 19 and 1; scarlet fever, 
24, 18 and 1; measles, 10, 8 and none. There was previousiy 

ed for the present year 358 admissions, 342 discharzes 
and 41 deaths.——-St. Michael's Hospital, Toronto, established 
this month a new department for the treatment of outdoor 
tients suffering from diseases of the eyes. The department 
in charge of G. Herbert Burnham, with Drs. Newbold Jones 
and II. Allan McCullough as assistants.——The Bethesda Dis- 
pensary and Hospital. Winnipeg. was opened November 3, with 
accommodation for fifteen patients. 

Society Meetings. At the annual meeting of the Quebec 
Medical Society, held at Laval University, the following officers 
were elected: President, Dr. Ex. T. Arthur Simard; vice-presi- 
dents, Drs. Simon E. Grondin and Rosaire Paquin; secretary, 
Dr. Odilon Leclere; and treasurer, Dr. P. Calixte Dagneault. 
At the annual meeting of Ottawa Medical Society, held in 
St. Luke’s Hospital October 23,the following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Fred W. MeKinnon; vice-presidents, Drs. R. 
Lorne Gardner, and Charles T. Ballantyne; secretary, Dr. F. 
McKelvey Bell; treasurer, Dr. Church, and council, Drs. John 
F. Dowling, John F. Pidd, William I. Bradley, William C. 
Cousens and Alfred J. Horsey.——-At a meeting held in St. 
Thomas, November 6, the organization of the Elgin County 
Medical Society, which was commenced March 19, was per- 
fected. The following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
George W. Ling, Dutton; honorary president. Dr. William C. 
Van Buskirk, St. Thomas; vice-presidents, the presidents of 
the East and West Elgin and St. Thomas medical associations; 
secretary, Dr. Archibald Leitch, St. Thomas; treasurer, Dr. 
Leeson, Aylmer, and executive committee, Drs. Richard M. 
Lipsey, St. Thomas; Andrew B. Riddell, Bayham, and Me- 
Lachlan, Dutton. 

Personal. Dr. C. W. Duvall. McGill University, Montreal, 
has been made professor of pathology in the medical depart- 
ment of the Tulane University, New Orleans._——Dr. F. Flegg, 
in charge of the Isolation Hospital, Ottawa. has resigned and 
started for England, November 20.—Dr. William F. Adams, 
Toronto, has been placed in charge of the hospital at Yockou, 
Hunan, China, under the auspices of the Reformed Church.—— 
Dr. William A. Young. Toronto, managing editor of the Ca. 
nadian Journal of Medicine and Surgery, is recovering after a 
severe illness.——-Dr. J. Panteleon Pelletier, member of the 
Quebee Legislature for Sherbrooke, Quehec, is to be elected 
speaker of that body.——-Dr. Robert M. Coulter, deputy 11 
master-general, Ottawa, is visiting in Australia — Dr. D. J. 
Gibb, Wishart, Toronto, has been made chief of the ear, 
nose and throat department and Dr. Newton A. Powell, To- 
ronto, is to be chief of the emergeney department of Tor nto 
General Hospital——Dr. W. T. Wilson, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Toronto Provincial Hospital for the Insane, has 
heen appointed superintendent of a similar institution at Co- 
burg. Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, pathologist to the Toronto Pro- 
vincial Hospital for the Insane, has resigned and gone to De- 
troit._——Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Grant, M. D. formerly 
of Ottawa, but latterly of the permanent army medical serv- 
ice at Victoria, B. C., has been temporarily appointed Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer, Western Ontario Command, with head- 
quarters at Toronto.——Prof. Archibald B. MacCallum, M.B., 
professor physiologie chemistry in the University of Toronto, 
recently had conferred on him the degree of D. Sc. by Trinity 
College. Dublin Dr. 0. R. Avison, medical missionary at 
Seoul, Korea, has been on a visit to his old home, Toronto. 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Nov. 21. 1008 


ments necessary for the const — 5 the great avenue from 
the Colonia Guerrero to 


will be . in a short time. 
Epidemic Diseases in Mexico.—It is reported from Merida 
that yellow fever has broken out among the boy Indians 
who were to Yucatan from Sonora..——The emic 
of smallpox in the * of the railway builders near 
is said to have assumed serious proport ions. In order to 
—— the spread of smallpox in Zacatecas, the teachers in 
the rural schools will be instructed in the technic of vaccina- 


are enrolled in school——A num cases of 
are reported Alvarado._—The typhus fever in Mexico 
City has been s it is believed that no further 


4 epidemic in 
ogales is reported to 
1 near Durango. 


LONDON LETTER. 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
Loxnox, Nov. 7, 1908. 
Outbreak of Ptomain Poisoning in an Irish Convent. 
A severe outbreak of ptomain poisoning has occurred in the 
Mount St. Vincent Convent — So The 200 


sisted of stewed meat and 5 children became seriously ill, 
and soon some 20 others were attacked, and by the follow- 
increased to over 50. ＋ ts 8 


Dr. the bacteriologist presence 

lus which he regarded as the cause of the illness. Inquiries 
were made and it was found that the only thing common to 

the 1 life of the persons affected was that they all dined in the 

same room and that no one suffered who had dined in any of 


state of decomposition. It was t d that a much- 
— purchased and placed about the 
dining room and in a 1 —— According to the adver - 


tisement the virus will —4 a fatal contagious disease among 

harmless to domestic animals and man. Dr. 
Klein proved that the organism present in the patients was 
identical with the organiam in the virus. The virus was laid 
about on pieces of and it was easy to —— that 


viruses on the market. each of which claims to 

roy rodents and to be innocuous to domestic animals and 
man. As the principle of all is the communication of a dis- 
ease to rodents, it is in his opinion dangerous that they should 
be purchasable by any or every person. If they are to be used 
they should be about with the greatest precaution and 
under skilled A copy of Dr. Klein’s with 
his baeteriol findings has been sent to the local govern- 
ment board, ＋ the desirability of putting restrictions on 


the sale of 
Plague in Liverpool. 

At Liverpool ee man engaged on a coaling barge became ill 
and died the same day. Bacteriologic investigation one 
that the disease was plague. Meanwhile, all precaution 
been taken and all known contacts with the tient | kept 
under strict observation. As more than five days — ao 
since the patient’s death, there is no reason to expect that 
the disease will spread. No diseased rats have been found. 
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The Cause of Heat Stroke. 
At the 2 tome u laboratory of Oxford, Dr. Harvey Sutton 
mportant experiments on himself on the in- 
gh temperatures on the body, which throw great 
light on the causation of heat stroke. He has confirmed 
Haldanes view that the essential factor in the (Production of 
heat stroke is the combination of excessive humidity and high 


95 F. The rise of tem 
on the average 0.7 F. 
and 1.5 F. in the third. 


rature 1 vely, 
the first hour, 1.2 F. in the 


regulation was definitel high external tem ture 
and almost total abolition 


rapid. 
this rise there was a great increase in the consumption of 
carbohydrates, which are the first to be sacrificed when the 
mechanism down. In treat ment 
t stroke, therefore, the energetic the 
temperature is the principal aim. 9 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From Our Special J 
Paris, Oct. 29, 1908. 


The Corporate Association of the Paris Medical Students. 
e Association of Medical Students, founded in 
1902 in Paris, was one of the first manifestations of the new 
spirit, bringing the students together on the plane of thelr 
economic and py — without regard to 
political or religious 
850 student members a 
(about $3,200), 10,000 francs from membership dues and the 
rest from advertisements published in the organ of the asso- 
ciation. It prefers to preserve its i dence, and receives 
no assistance from the state or from the municipality. The 
members enjoy substantial advantages: reading-rooms and 
work-rooms, a library of 3,500 volumes, the 1 of an 
* for supplying temporary substitutes in practice, or 
dis posing of tam supplementary instruction, 
in obstetrics, ete 
It also is 1— on behalf of the one interests of the 
students, as, for instance, in the campaign for reform in med- 
ical r and the movement which has — in the con- 


gresses of practit 
The association 1 coating So Se ysi- 
cians as well as to students by founding a Physicians’ 
so that physicians who come to Paris may easily find informa- 
tion in regard to the — to be visited. the courses open. 
ete. It will also undertake to supplant the — r who 
make their profits from both sides in disposing of practices 
or in supplying substitutes. To realize t ject. it will 
be sufficient if one-fourth of the French pi ny join the 
association, paying dues of 5 francs a year. 


Legislation on Charity. 

The report on XF 
which has just been distributed to the deputies, describes t 
workings of the law of 1905 in regard to state aid to — 
aged. infirm and incurable. According to the intention of the 
legislator, assistance was to be given only to com y des. 
or infirmities make it absolutely 


titute persons, w 
In many localities 


age 
impossible for them to earn a livelihood. 
subjects of rheumatic pains are considered incura An in- 
spector visited the home of an “incurable” — of state 
rity, and learned that the invalid had gone to work in his 
vineyard, leaving at home only his wife, six months pregnant. 
Another “incurable” received aid on the ground of “incipient 
— This shows how unsatisfactory it is to leave the 
ing of this charity in the hands of the 8 
— * —1 too indulgent toward their voters. 
— control by agents of the central 
sary in order to avoid abuses, 


Psychiatry and Literature. 


Rh in a recently published article, — 2 that 
eb in the re Ay of psychiatry, and that the 


Your 
— 
FOREIGN. 
Famous Asylum to be Destroyed. San Hipolito, the fa- 
emperature. It appears that at a certain temperature in a 
moist atmosphere the heat-regulating mechanism of the body 
breaks down and the te i utton 
found that this occurred re of 
being 
. All the experiments pointed to the 
tion, and will be uired to vaccinate all children before they es 
vicious circle is established. y temperature rises 
and as a result the oxidation processes, and therefore the 
production of heat, also increase and the body temperature 
rises still further. Once this process has been set guns it 
slowly but surely increases in speed. Not only does the body 
— temperature rise while the external temperature still remains 
yet be stated, but Professor McWeeney of Dublin is making 
a bacteriologic investigation. 
Outbreak of Iliness Due to a Rat Virus. 
A startling example of the dangers of the use of viruses 
directed against domestic pests has just been reported by 
Dr. Collingridge, health officer of the city of London. Illness 
broke out in a business establishment in the city where a 
large number of persons are employed. Between July 18 and 
22, 12 men became seriously ill with severe headache, cramp, 
and in many cases severe collapse. The severe symptoms lasted 
48 hours and 7 to some infection. An investigation by 
the four other dining rooms in the establishment. An offensive 
odor was noticed in the dining room in question. and on remov- 
. the boards a large number of dead mice were found in a 
to the floors, food, shelves, chairs, tables and plates and thus 
infect human beings. Dr. Collingridge observes that there are 
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literature of observation (history, criticism, fiction and the 
drama) will be much enriched by psychiatric study on the 
part of writers. Just now, when in uence of certain 
recent trials, that of Jeanne Weber in — experts have 
been roughly handled by the political press, Bourget comes to 
their defense. If experts often contradict each other in regard 
to a criminal’s responsibility, their hesitations and contradic- 
tions are, in Bourget’s mind, only a proof of the extreme 
complexity of the subject. He 4 es the answer of Dr. 
Dupré in the case of Soleilland. lawyer asked him if he 
itively that Soleilland was not insane. Dr. 
Dupré repli “The word ‘insane’ has no scientific meaning” ; 
meaning thereby that the comprehension of a mental state 
required a minute analysis, and that ready-made formulas 
were not adequate. 


To Erect a Monument to Professor Cornil. 


A committee has just been formed to erect a monument to 
Dr. Cornil, former professor pathologic anatomy in the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, who died last April. The chair 
man is ex President Loubet, and President Falliéres is hon- 
orary chairman. The monument will be placed in Dr. Cornil’s 
birthplace, Cusset, near Vichy. 


The Campaign Against Bovine Tuberculosis. 

According to the law of 1898, tuberculous animals are 
slaughtered by order of the mayor and the owners reimbursed. 
In cases of generalized tuberculosis, the reimbursement amounts 
to one-half the value of the meat; in cases of localized tuber- 
cnulosis, to three-fourths; and to the whole value if it appears 
after the slaughter that the animal was not affected with 
tuberculosis. In 1899 the reimbursements to owners of the 
tuberculous animals amounted to 197,000 frances (about 
$39,400): in 1906 it was more than 1,000,000 frances (about 
$200,000). That is, in seven years, the annual indemnities 
have been multiplied by nearly ‘six. There is now under con- 
sideration a proposition to increase the indemnity so as to lay 
on the treasury a fresh charge of 300,000,000 francs, or 
$60,000,000. This would not really hinder the progress of tu- 
bereulosis, as is shown by the fact that, since 1898, the num 
ber of tuberculous animals has not diminished. The owner 

who receives compensation when a tuberculous animal is 
killed is indifferent to the progress of tuberculosis. More- 
over, the owners of tuberculous animals report them for 
slaughter only when they have ceased to give milk and are 
consequently no longer a danger. The law, then, is useless. 
It would be better to suppress the government indemnities, 
and instead to offer premiums to the dairymen who are really 
trying to suppress tuberculosis, as is done in Germany, where 

vernment reimbursement has been og gre * replaced 
by 'm —— insurance against confiscation of meat at the 

er-house. 


could state 


The International Sanitary Office. 

In December, 1907, an International Sanitary Conference 
met at Rome to create the International Sanitary Office, 
agreed on by the Paris Conference of 1903, for the collection, 
publication and distribution among the participating govern- 
ments of information in regard to the progress of infectious 
diseases. Out of the 21 counties which took part in the conven- 
tion of 1903, only 13, including the United States of America, 
participated. It was decided that the international office 
should be located at Paris and have an annual income of 150.. 
000 franes, or $30,000, to be supplied by the contributions of 
the governments concerned. On November 4 this office was 
opened by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, under the presi- 
dency of M. Barrére, French ambassador to Italy. M. San- 
toliquido, the Italian delegate, has been “ered selected 
as president of the permanent committee 


School for Nurses. 


After the secularization of the hospitals, the i 
made to form a body of trained secular nurses. Dr. 
ville especially endeavored to organize courses for male and 
female nurses. The free public hospitals, however, were obliged 
to accept any young women who presented themselves, without 
any other guarantee than their good will. The creation of a 
real school for nurses was necessary. At the Salpetriere Hos- 
pital a model school for nurses has been opened, at which 
young girls intending to take up a hospital career, may, after 
two years of study, obtain a nurse’s diploma entitling them to 
employment. in hospitals. The school can receive 150 young 
girls. The equipment leaves nothing to be Each 
pil has her own room, heated by steam, lighted by electric- 


The efforts of women to secure for themselves a satisfac- 
tory occupation and a suitable position in life are taking a 
wider —2 Lately women have taken training to fit them- 
selves for scientific assistants in the medical laboratories. In 
hygienic institutes they prepare the bacterial culture media, 
supervise the bacterial cultures, ete. In the laboratories for 
gynecology and surgery they prepare m ie sections and 
stain and imbed preparations. In a similar manner they 
are employed in chemical and other laboratories. The direct - 
resses of the information bureau for the interests of women, 
established at Berlin by the German federation of women’s 
clubs and of the similar information bureau for women in 
Frankfurt a. M., are now conducting an investigation with 
regard to the introduction of such female assistants in ei- 
entifie laboratories in order to obtain a comprehensive view 
of this field of labor. From the reports which are sought 
from all the medical institutes, large — 2 and private 
laboratories, the foundations for a central information and 
employment agency will be secured. 


Care of 

Asa —— to our former communication regarding the 
care of pples. it may be added that the census of juvenile 
cripples u aken under a ministerial decree has shown 
the existence of 51,000 cripples under the age of 15 years in 
Prussia. On the basis of this material the officials of the 
Prussian inces are directed to further investigate the 
causes extent of the distress among cripples and to take 
measures in connection with the societies and —ͤ— 
already devoted to the care of cripples, for the cure and in- 
struction of juvenile cripples. At the expiration of a year 
the authorities are to report regarding the resulta of the in- 
vestigations undertaken and the success of these measures 
to relieve the poverty entailed by the crippled condition. When 


these reports have been made out and presented, legislation 
may follow for 
task, properly belonging to public charities, is left 


private benevolence. 


— 
ANOTHER SCHEME TO WORK THE DOCTOR. 


Aicsol—Anti-Phthisis (Lloyd)—Lloyd’s Specific. With Com- 
ments Also on the National Fraternal Sanitarium. 

Of “consumption cures” there seems no end. Nostrum ex- 
ploiters of all grades, from the veriest street-corner faker to 
the soi disant dispenser of “ethical proprietaries,” seem to find 
in “curing” tuberculosis an illimitable field for their talents. 
The methods by which these fakes are worked up differ in no 
respect from that of many other similar means of depriving 
the public, simultaneously, of both health and money. The 
so-called ethical preparations are “advertised solely to physi- 
cians”—that is, so long as medical men will aid and abet 
the manufacturers in marketing the preparations. By the 
time the medical profession has awakened to the fact that 
once more it has been humbugged, the exploiter has completed 
his plans to introduce his wonderful remedy (“Used by all 
the Leading Physicians!”) direct to the public. 

The J. Q. Lloyd Chemical Company of St. Louis seems to be 
at present in the transition stage. As an offspring of the fer- 
tile brain of one J. Q. Lloyd, who calls himself a chemist and 
bacteriologist, the nostrum was originally marketed as 
“Lloyd's Specific.” It was introduced in a way that was as 
clever as it was unscrupu 


METHOD I.--WORKING THE SANITARIUM. 


The National Fraternal Sanitarium at Fraternal City, 
N. M., an institution for the treatment of tuberculosis, owed 
its existence largely to fraternal organizations of the United 
States. This sanitarium, which was largely in the hands of 
laymen, was used by the J. Q. Lloyd Chemical Company as a 
means of exploiting its product. Letters written on the official 
stationery of the sanitarium and signed by its president—who 
was not a physician—-were sent out, notifying the tuberculous 
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public that the institution would not be open for the recep- 
tion of patients for some months, and suggesting that in the 
meantime Lloyd’s Specific should be used. Whether the presi- 
dent of the National Fraternal Sanitarium was guilty of any 
intent to deceive or was simply afflicted with a lack of woildly 
wisdom, it was not possible to determine. 


METHOD I1.—THE TESTIMONIAL DODGE. 

After the J. O. Lloyd Chemical Company had utilized the 
National Fraternal Sanitarium to the limit, another tack was 
tried; that hoary and venerable standby of the nostrum dis- 
penser—testimonials. The name of the preparation was 
changed to Sol. Anti-Phthisis (Lloyd), and advertisements 
appeared in medical journals. In this connection an interest- 
ing side-light was thrown on the inner workings of testi- 
monial factories by one of our correspondents. 

This correspondent had received a sheet of paper over a yard 
long and two feet wide, on which was printed a “proof” of 
more than one hundred typical testimonials of Lloyd's prepara- 
tion; but no names or addresses were appended to the testi- 
timonials. In a letter accompanying the proof, Lloyd referred to 
the “printer’s proof of your letter marked (X) with others,” 
and asking “do you object to date and town being placed on 
above letter? will not allow your name to be used or 
known.” As a matter of fact, there was no testimonial 
marked “(X),” and moreover, our correspondent had never 
written a letter to the company. The evident intent was 
to catch careless and unwary physicians and thus compile an 
imposing list of testimonials. 

About the time Lloyd's Specific was rechristened Sol. Anti- 
Phthisis (Lloyd), the preparation was submitted to the Coun- 
cil on Pharmacy and Chemistry for admission to the list of 
New and Nonofficial Remedies. While the reasons for its re- 
jection were numerous and evident, the one given the J. Q. 
Lloyd Chemical Co. was that the remedy conflicted with the 
rule that bars an article “whose label contains the 
names of diseases in the treatment of which the article is 
indicated.“ Lloyd's Specific, alias Anti-Phthisis (Lloyd), then 
again changed its name and became Aicsol (Lloyd), and post- 
cards were sent broadcast to physicians, carrying the impres- 
sion that the preparation was now eligible to the list of New 
and Nonofficial Remedies. 


METHOD I1I.—MAIL-ORDER TREATMENT. 

This was in November, 1907. The latest show 
that Lloyd's Specific, alias Anti-Phthisis (Lloyd), alias 
Aicsol (Lloyd), has not yet completed its nomenclatorial evo- 
lution. As the following letter shows, it is to be sold “under 
another name” and “direct to consumptives” “on the mail- 
order plan”! 


Oct. 7, 1908. 
Dear Doctor: sent under 
cover show my work in part. 
I propose to ize, at once, a stock company un- 


der the laws of Missouri with $200,000.00 capital stock, 
par value $10.00 per share, full paid and non-assess- 
able, which will known as the Lloyd Chemical 
Company.” Of this $200,000.00 capital stock I will re- 
tain $80,000.00 (40 per cent.) for my formula, ete. 
(I have refused $100,000 cash from one of the largest 
rmaceutical houses in the United States for the 
ormula.) The balance $120,000 will be sold at „ 
Of this amount I am offering $50,000.00 to the - 
sicians, payable one-half cash with subscription, - 
ance thirty days. 
You have used Aicsol (Lloyd), and know the results 
obtained. Physicians are prescribing it and it is 
handled by 35 jobbers. Sales are steadily increasing, 
and with the public taking it under another name, 
what are the results? Simply more business, that’s all. 
The plan is to advertise Aicsol under another name, 
through the daily and weekly newspapers, farm jour- 
nals and magazines as reading matter and not glaring 
ads., selling direct to consumptives at so much per 
monthly treatments, say about $5.00 per month, 
on the mail-order plan. Under this method no money 
will be thrown away on salesmen, bill posting, drug- 
store displays, large discounts and other 
expenses that would be incurred under different meth- 
ods. Money will be received in advance from the con- 
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sumer. . . . If this appeals to you, buy stock in 
the company. . . Manx requests for stock have 
béen received from — 2 

. 


Respect ful 
Jupp Q. 
[The italics in the above are ours,—Ep.] 


Has the J. Q. Lloyd Chemical Company found the medical 
profession so “easy” that it imagines it can persuade physi- 
cians to buy stock in a “Consumptives Cured by Mail” con- 
cern? It would seem so from the above letter, which is 
sent to physicians throughout the country. Yet we trust that, 
if not deterred by ethical reasons from having their names 
connected with such a concern, good business judgment will 
cause physicians to hesitate before going into a mail-order 
business, whose dividends are to be derived from helpless con- 
sumptives. If physicians fail to “bite.” Mr. J. Q. Lloyd, chem- 
ist, bacteriologist and company promoter, may wish he had 
accepted the “$100,000 cash from one of the largest pharma- 
ceutical houses in the United States” for his “formula”! 

METHOD IV.—THE “SPECIAL ARTICLE” DODGE. 

The latest letter indicates that the perennial crop of “suck- 
ers” is biting—provided, of course, that J. C. Lloyd is to be 
believed. A letter dated November 13 is now being circulated 
which states that “to date we have sold $40,00 worth of 
Stock. . You will notice instead of one-half 
cash and one-half in thirty days, as the previous one 
read, we have changed this one to 10 per cent. cash and 10 
per cent. a month, as we have practically a sufficient 
amount to assure success, . . Under separate cover 
we are sending you copy of one of our largest daily news- 
papers, The Star, containing a full page announcement of our 
discovery. This write-up is given us gratis.” 

The newspaper referred to devoted a full page to the ex- 
ploitation of the J. O. Lloyd “cure for consumption.” The 
“article” purports to be the result of a reporter's visit to the 
Lloyd “laboratory,” where the journalist learned many won- 
derful things. 


“He [J. Q. Lloyd] showed ‘Bridget,’ a black and white col- 
lie dog, asserting it had been inoculated with consumption and 
eured four times.” 

Evidently “Bridget” is getting the “cure” habit. But it is 
with monkeys that Chemist Lloyd is most successful. After 
inoculating a few of the simians, they all showed fear as 
though the inoculated animals had told their companions. 

“It bears out my theory,” said Bacteriologist Lloyd, Dar- 
win certainly was right in saying that man sprang from mon- 
keys. Those animals know as much as a good many men.” 

One is hardly surprised to find that Promoter Lloyd has a 
poor opinion of the intelligence of his fellow men. J. Rufus 
Wallingford, it will be remembered, felt the same way. Pos- 
sibly, too, the ease with which Lloyd makes “monkeys” of 
some men, strengthens his belief in the Darwinian theory—on 
the principle of “reversion to type.” 

But to make clear to the lay mind the “hereulean task” he 
had accomplished in destroying the “tubercular baceillus:“ 


“The surprising statement was made by Lloyd that sunshine 
will not kill the germs of tuberculosis. He declares he has 
. « actually burned the germs to a charred mass 
and then could not kill the germs.” 

How grateful, therefore, the hapless sufferer should be that 
by means of Lloyd’s Specific he may be cured without having 
to undergo the trying ordeal of cremation. But what is the 
formula? Unfortunately, the reporter is not permitted to tell. 
When he called President Lloyd opened the door only part 
way. 

“An invitation to enter was given after the new 
hed promised not to violate medical ethics by publishing the 
name of the solpt ion. 

Still we are given an inkling of the fearful and wonderful 
composition of this potent remedy. 

“Some of the ingredients of the preparation are ‘ic’ acids, 
one of which, except by Lloyd’s method, is said to explode 
whenever an attempt is made to combine it with alcohol. This 
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feat in medico-chemistry Lloyd claims to have accomplished, 
although it has taken years of study and experiment to arrive 
at the result.” 

Had the reporter but known it, J. Q. Lloyd seems to have 
accomplished an even greater “medico-chemical” feat. For 
has he not discovered the philosopher's stone—whereby the 
hacer metals of deception, quackery and humbug are trans- 
muted into gold? 


The New French Pharmacopeia. 

After an interval of nearly a quarter of a century, a new 
edition of the French has appeared. In this 
interval one supplement was issued in 1895. The French Co- 
den is published under nearly the same auspices as is the 
United States Pharmacopeia, being the product of a joint com- 
mittee representing the important medical and pharmaceutical 
bodies of the republic. It differs from our standard in the 
fact that it is published by the authority of the government, 
and has, therefore, greater legal force. 

As is to be expected, the revision shows great changes. 
About 500 antiquated galenical preparations and about 90 
chemicals have been discontinued. A new department is in- 
troduced which contains five animal serums, tuberculin and 
antipest vaccine. A section is also devoted to veterinary med- 
icines. For the majority of the remedies Latin names are given 
as secondary titles, the leading titles being, of course, in 
French. In contrast to our own is the number 
of complex mixtures that have been retained or admitted. 
Changes in the strength of preparations, very similar to those 
made in the last edition of the U. S. Pharmacopeia have been 
made in accordance with the decisions of the Brussels Con- 
ference in 1902 for the unification of the formulas of heroic 
remedies. The changes made usually result in doubling the 
previous dose of the preparation. 

Conservatism has been shown in the admission of the newer 
synthetics, though a few have been admitted which are still 
unofficial in the U. S. Pharmac« Among these may be 
mentioned: adrenalin (adrenalinum), acetylsalicylic acid (as- 
pirin), antipyrine salicylate (salipyrin), beta-naphthol ben 
zoate (benzonaphthol), beta-naphthol salicylate (betol), 
acety! para-aminosalol (salophen), methylacetanilid (exalgin). 
Phenacetin receives the name oxyethyl-para-acetanilid, thus 
recognizing it as a derivative of acetanilid. 

A number of chemicals find a place in the Codex, which have 
not been recognized by our pharma . Among these are 
picrie acid, digitalin, sodium cacodylate, sodium met hylarsenate. 
picrotoxin, quassin, trioxymethylene (paraformaldehyd) and 
vanillin. Digitalin is given the name digitaline crystalise and 
is practically the same as digitoxin. 

The preparation which was formerly official (homolles digi- 
talin is no longer recognized. This important change indi- 
cates an approach to uniformity in the digitalis prepara- 
tions, although the confusion of names is not thereby dimin- 
ished. Three preparations of this principle are given. A 
powder containing 1 per cent. of digitalin and an alcoholic 
solution containing one-tenth of 1 per cent. The powder is 
made into granules, each of which contains one-tenth of a 
milligram (1/670 grain) of crystallized digitalin. 

For the first time a table of maximum doses is included. 
This represents the highest usual therapeutic dose. If a phy- 
sician believes that this dose ought to be exceeded he will at- 
tract attention by adding “Je dis telle dose” (“1 intend this 
dose”). The table includes, for a large number of medicines, 
the maximum doses for a single administration and for twen- 
ty four hours. 


Will Aid 

The Academy of Medicine of Cleveland, believing that the 
tion of the UC. S. Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service with the Committee on Revision of the U. S. Pharma- 
copeia will tend to make the forthcoming revision of the 
Pharmacopeia more valuable to physicians, has voted to ex- 
press its appreciation of the steps which Surgeon-eneral 
Wyman has taken to further this object, and to hope that 
other medical societies will endorse Dr. Wyman’s cooperation. 


CORRESPONDENCE Jour. A. M.A. 


Records of Radiographic Work. 
Omana, Nov. 9, 1908. 

To the Pditor:—1 wish to call the attention of physicians 
engaged in radiography to a system of correct recording. 
There has been too much guesswork in the various procedures 
that are thought necessary. Many have argued that each ex- 
posure must be studied separately and that there were so 
many things to be taken into consideration that no attention 
should be given to any previous similar case. 

When I began this work I followed this method and usually 
spoiled two or three plates before getting one that was sat- 
isfactory. While I did my work in this way it never appealed 
to me as being anything but a slipshod, careless method and 
one not in accord with my sense of order and 

I now keep a careful record of each plate taken and find 
the following to be true, viz.: Given a patient weighing 150 
pounds, with fleshy hips, a high vacuum tube with a five-inch 
spark gap, on a 110-volt current, if a one and a half minute 
exposure with four and a half milliamperes of current going 
through the tube produces a good negative, we may expect the 
same results in the next patient under similar conditions.. 

Of course there may be some variations along different lines 
which can not be easily recognized, as a difference in the pene- 
trating power of the tube, or in the density of the tissues, etc 
but these are so slight as scarcely to be considered. 

In case all the conditions in the second case are not in ac- 
cord with those of the first, proper allowance must be made, 
thus reducing the necessity of guesswork to a minimum. 

When a satisfactory negative has been taken, a tag is 
pasted on one corner showing the name and weight of patient, 
number of milliamperes used, length of spark gap, time of ex- 
posure, distance of tube from plate, date, and name of physi- 
cian referring the patient. A card is also made showing the 
patient's name, No. of plate, date, date of accident, kind of 
plate, diagnosis, number of milliamperes, weight and age of 
patient, time of exposure, distance of tube from plate, name of 
physician referring the patient, and remarks. 

The plates are filed in a cabinet, alphabetically, where they 
can be referred to easily. Should a difficult case appear— 
suspected kidney stone, ete.—it is an easy matter to refresh 
the memory by referring to other similar cases as shown by 
the card index and tagged plates. R. D. Mason, M.D. 


87 Mapison Ave., New York, Nov. 9, 1908. 

To the Editor:—In the recent discussion concerning the 
Emmanuel movement a well-known neurologist protests 
against the assumption that ministers have a power to deal 
with disease therapeutically which is beyond that of one who 
devotes one’s life to the study of disease. His critics reply that 
ministers have an insight into people’s minds and an ability to 
affect them emotionally that physicians as a rule do not have. 

The trouble is that medical students in America are grad- 
uated without the slightest notion that a considerable portion 
of the patients that will come to them are afflicted with 
mental troubles that require methods of treatment of which 
they have never even heard. Most of the cases of hysteria 
and many of “neurasthenia” are caused directly by past or 
present emotional experiences. Frequently the patient refuses 
to reveal such experiences; often he does not know them 
himself. How many physicians know of the method of 
psychanalysis of Dr. Jung by which such experiences are re- 
vesled against the persons will? How many know of the 
psychotherapeutie methods of Professor Freud by which the 
influences of buried experiences are removed ? 

Again, hypnot ie suggestion is a valuable method of treat 
ment; vet it is probably safe to say that the American student 
learns from his professors either that it is a wonderful but 
dangerous cure-all or that it is a piece of quackery. He re- 
mains ignorant of the fact that it is a definite therapeutic 
procedure not more difficult or dangerous than a hypodermic 
injection and no more of a cure-all than anything else is. In 
Berlin Professor Ziehen teaches the students in the Psychiatric 
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Institute to prescribe hypnotism when it is indicated. Profes- 
sor Kraepelin does exactly the same thing in Munich. In 
Zurich Dr. Jung gives a regular course for the medical 
students. 

Every physician should be familiar with these methods of 
treatment. He does not need to practice them, but he should 
know when they are to be advised in order that he may send 
the patieht to a specialist. Instruction in these subjects should 
certainly be introduced into the medical schools. 

E. W. Scumrenr, M.D. 
Psychology in Disease. 
87 Wool AND Sr., Worcester, Mass., Nov. 6, 1908. 

To the Editor: In connection with a study which is being 
made of the interaction of psychic and physical factors in 
organic disease, I will be grateful to members of the profession 
who will furnish instances in which the progress of the dis- 
ease is apparently intensified, lessened, or modified by the 
mental attitude of the patient, or of friends and attendants. 
Cases are desired in both acute and chronic organic diseases 
of all kinds, except of the nervous system itself, in which close 
causal relations seem to exist between the mental state and 
progress of the disease, especially when marked emotional 
states, as fear, anxiety, undue concealment, depression, hope, 
joy, ete., are salient symptoms. C. A. Osporne, M.D. 


“Pin Imbcdded in Vein.” 
Oxtanoma City, Nov. 12, 1908 
To the Editor:—In Tue Journat for Oct. 31, 1908 (page 
1509), Dr. H. La Mont Youtz reports a case of a pin imbedded 
in a vein for four years. I believe that Dr. Youtz’s conclusions 
are possible, but not probable. I think that it is an accepted 
fact that a foreign body imbedded in the tissue of the body 


would therefore become encapsulated. Dr. Youtz tells us that 
there was no bleeding at the proximal end of the cord which 
inclosed the needle, but that bleeding was marked when the 
distal end was cut, and on this circumstance largely he seems to 
hase his conclusions that the needle was within the vein. Now, 


proximal end, but also at the distal, to a point as far from 
the distal end of the needle as the reception of the first col- 


vein was simply the capsule which Nature had thrown 
about the needle and which would resemble, in its gross ap- 
pearance, an obliterated vessel. 

Harry Courter Topp, A. M., M.D. 


Book Notices 


By W. A. Newman Dertend. 
Pp. 211. Price York: The Century Co., 1 
Dorland’s investigations into the period of the acme of 


mental activity, as shown by the records of 400 famous men 
of modern times, were occasioned by a conversation regarding 
the increasing American tendency “of relegating the older and 
middle-aged men to the oblivion of ‘innocuous desuetude,’ 
in order that the more progressive and aggressive young men 
might be given a clear track in the rush to the front.” The 
inquiry is full of interest and perhaps, for many of us, also 
of surprises. Dividing men into two he workers and 
thinkers, corresponding, respectively, to the synthetic and 
analytic types of mind—Dorland investigates the following 
questions: At what age did a given individual begin to show 
evidence of mental activity along lines of original research? 
When did he accomplish the greatest work of his life? How 
long did his mind continue to functionate and produce in the 
chosen of activity? Dorland then quotes Osler’s 
famous dictum, and devotes a chapter to showing what the 
world would have missed in great works had the lives of all 
the individuals ceased at the respective periods of 70, 60, 50 
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and 40 years. He next discusses the characteristics and rela- 
tions. of genius and insanity and the brain of genius, and 
concludes with a table giving the date at acme of activity, 
the magnum opus, age at cessation of work, duration of 
mental activity, and date of death of 400 of the world’s 
greatest thinkers and workers. The book is a monument of 
literary research and, moreover, contains some carefui gen- 
eralizations. 


GLANDULAR ENLARGEMENT. By Arthur Edmunds. Mn. 8. 
Enz * * M „ 


FRCS. . Surgeon to the Great Northern (en- 
tral Hospitai, A, 230, with illustrations. Price, $4.50. 
Although this is not an exhaustive treatise, it is a most 
commendable monograph. The anatomy and distribution of 
lymphatic and lymph glands are described, and then the fol- 
lowing pathologic conditions: Cellulitis; erysipelas; acute in- 
fection of lymph glands; retropharyngeal abscess; glandular 
fever; Still's disease; lymphatic enlargement in general dis- 
eases, plague and syphilis; tuberculous lymphatic glands; op- 
erative treatment of the glands in the neck; vaccine treat- 
ment; diseases of the thymus; surgery of the thoracie duet; 
lymphatic insufficiency ; filariasis; Hodgkin's disease; lymphan- 
gio-endothelioma ; lymphosarcoma; operative treatment of 
ondary malignant glands and treatment of inoperable malig- 

nant glands. 

The clinical course—or, perhaps, it would be better to say, 
courses, for in most diseases cases differ much from one 
another—is not as fully dealt with as is desirable. The bring- 
ing together in one volume a consideration of the diseases of 
the lymphatic system, however, is a benefit and helps the 
reader to unify his knowledge acquired from various sources. 

Edmunds advises opening retropharyngeal abscesses, not 
through the mouth, but externally, and describes the operation 
fully. He sensibly asserts the uselessness of the removal of 
tuberculous glands of the neck unless the sources of infection, 
commonly the tonsils, adenoid vegetations or carious teeth 
are first removed. Often if these are removed the glands 
of the neck diminish in size, the disease becomes quiescent or 
is cured and removal of the glands is unnecessary. 
-y Assistant der l. mediz 
Universitiits-Klinik, in Berlin, and Alfred Schittenhelm. a. o. Pro- 
essor der inneren Medizin, in Erlangen. rt 1. 320 pages, 351 
illustrations. Parts 2 and 620 . 350 illustrations. Paper. 

in: Urban & Schwarzenberg, 1908, 

The importance of diagnosis as a necessary preliminary to 
prognosis and treatment is readily admitted; the physician 
skilled in diagnosis need fear no invasion of his province by 
fads like Eddyism, New Thought, ete. One who has gained 
by exact means of investigation a clear insight into the actual 
conditions present in a given case is not likely to base his 
therapeutic measures on the absurd and exaggerated claims 
of the nostrum-vendor. Diagnosis is easily the first among the 
medical arts, and also one of the most progressive. It calls 
to aid all the other sciences and demands a knowledge of 
physics, chemistry, histology and biology in all its branches, 
as well as wide acquaintance with clinical medicine and sur- 
gery. So varied are its requirements that most of our text- 
books on the subject are special text-books, giving a partial 
view only, and covering some particular field. Especially there 
has been a tendency to separate the laboratory investigations 
from those at the bedside, with the effect of slighting one or 
the other. The busy practitioner, it is often said, has not 
time to perfect himself in laboratory technic and must leave 
the decision in many cases to the laboratory specialist. It 
must be remembered, however, that, as a rule, the practitioner 
has ample time to acquaint himself with technie before he 
becomes busy, and he can hardly be considered as fit to make 
a final diagnosis until he has become acquainted with the re- 
sources as well as the limitations of all the diagnostic 
methods. 

There is, therefore, good reason for an exhaustive considera- 
tion and comparison of all diagnostic measures in one work, 
and that is what we find in the work before us. It comprises 
all methods of diagnosis, physical, chemical, m ic, bac- 


teriologic, radiographic, and all these are treated with a thor- 
oughness that promises to make the work a standard for some 
time to come. It is thoroughly up to date. Methods which have 
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becomes either absorbed and supplanted by fibrous tissue or 
encapsulated. A steel needle could not be absorbed; it 
7 if the needle had been within a vein and the function of the 
vein destroyed or the vein obliterated where the needle rested, 
lateral to the obstructed vein. In my opinion, the cord in 
which the needle rested and which Dr. Youtz concluded was 
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been published within the last two years, as, for instance, 
electric cardiogiaphy, and the determination of the viscosity 
of the blood by the method of Determann, are described and 
fully illustrated. 

The thoroughness with which the work has been done is 
apparent on every page. One may search in vain through 
many standard works on diagnosis for the relative measure- 
ments of various parts of the body which are given in this 
work. The relation of height and weight to age, data which, 
while they do not serve to establish any definite disease, are 
often desired by the practitioner, are given a place. The treat- 
ment of the investigation of the pulse appears to be more com- 
plete than that found in many special works. 

While some methods which have been extensively recom- 
mended and are without doubt useful in experienced hands, 
have failed to receive notice, the instances are not sufficiently 
numerous to impair the usefulness of the work. 


Tue CAMPAIGN AGAINST TURERCULOSIS IN THE UNttep St 
neluding a Directory of Institutions Dealing with dh ey in 


the United States and Canada. Compiied by Vhillip P. Jacobs, under 
the direction of the National Association for the Study and I’re- 
Russel Foundation for 


Improvement of Social Conditions. Cloth. Pp. 467. Price, 
0. : Charities Publication Committee, 1908. 


This volume was compiled under the direction of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
(Russell Sage Foundation), and contains a directory of sana- 
toria, hospitals and day camps for the treatment of tuberculo- 
sis in the United States and Canada; lists of insane asylums 
and penal institutions making special provision for tuberculous 
inmates, and a list of dispensaries and clinics for the special 
treatment of tuberculosis. The volume also contains a roster 
of the associations and committees organized in the United 
States and Canada for the study and prevention of tuberculo- 
sis, as well as a digest of legislation affecting tuberculosis, 
whether state or municipal. Typical laws are given as models 
on which legislation may be based, including the New York, 
Maryland, District of Columbia and Wisconsin tuberculosi« 
laws. The appendix contains some valuable tables and charts 
showing the growth of the antituberculosis movement. On 
Aug. 1, 1908, there were 240 tuberculosis sanatoria in the 
United States, with accommodation for 14,000 patients, where- 
as, three years ago, there were only 115 sanatoria, with bed« 
for 9,000 patients. The volume contains much valuable in- 
formation and is practically indispensable for any one desir- 
ing to keep track of the present movement for the suppression 
of tuberculosis. The book is sold at actual cost price. 

Fe INSURANCE AND GexeraL Practice. By E. M. Brockbank, 
"Viet. F. R Lecturer in Materia Medica and Therapeu-. 


orla University of Manchester (Cloth. ton 288. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Oxford University Press, 1908. 


The meritorious series of Oxford medical publications re- 
ceives an excellent addition in the manual of Dr. Brockbank. 
Part I, devoted to a consideration of the routine of medical 
examinations for life insurance, contains also a concise and 
plain exposition of physical diagnosis and is therefore of in- 
terest to the general practitioner. Part II treats of impaired 
lives and considers in detail the subjects of heredity, height 
and weight and the relation of important diseases to life in- 
surance. The more modern views of tuberculous diseases, can- 
cer, syphilis and other organic diseases are outlined, with here 
and there deductions from the author's experience. The im- 
portant bearing of alcohol addiction on applicants for life 
insurance is emphasized. Short chapters on sea and war 
risks and the special dangers of life in the tropics conclude 
the work. 

c 


Reine neten Interne des I 
149, —1 — Paris: G. 


This monograph is devoted to the explanation and justifica- 
tion of the t of Thiroloix, that 2 cases in which pan- 
creatitis results from cholelithiasis the inflammation of the 
—— arises from an infection propagated through the 
— channels from the gall bladder to the paacreas. 
g theories are first described and discussed and 

— the author uces the evidence for the theory of his 


de Parle, 


former teacher which he ranges under the facts of pathologie 
anatomy, symptomatology and finally relates the results of 
experiments made by Thiroloix and himself 


by which the 


The details of experiments and histories of cases are given, 

together with a full bibliography. 

I’. Rlakiston's Son 4 Co. 

To issue the fifty eighth annual edition of a book. as is 
here done, is something of a credit. The neat little volume 
provides a clear method for recording the nature of charges 
made and provides ample space for other memoranda, such 
vaccination and obstetric engagements, births, deat ca 
accounts, ete. There are included the usual data on incom- 
patibility, treatment of poisonings, tables of weights, meas- 
ures and doses, etc. 
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POSTGRADUATE COURSE FOR COUNTY SOCIETIES. 
DR. JOUN H. BLACKBURN, DIRECTOR. 
Bowtine Green, Kentucky. 
[The Director will be glad to furnish further Information and 
literature to any county society desiring to take up the course. | 
Fourth Month: Second Weekly Meeting. 
DISEASES OF THE HIP. 

Coxitis.— Etiology: Trauma, osteomyelitis, tuberculosis, acute 
infections, syphilis. 

Coxitis tos Symptoms: Onset, lameness, night 
cries, ete.; reflex spasm, atrophy, swelling, shortening, 
malposition, pain, temperature. Treatment: General, 
diet, fresh air, ete.; local (1) extension, (2) fixation, (3) 
correction of deformities, details of treatment. 

Coxa Vara.—Etiology: Rickets, arthritis deformans, osteo- 
myelitis, tuberculosis, traumatism. Symptome: Unilat- 
eral or bilateral. Limp, pain, shortening, position of tro- 
chanter, rotation. Use of ray. 

DISEASES OF THE KNEE. 

Acute Syxoviris.—Serous, seropurulent or purulent. Symp- 
toms, treatment of each. 

Cnronic Synoviris.— Treatment. 

INTERMITTENT Hyprors, 

TunercuLosis or Kyee Joixr.— Symptoms: Reflex spasm, 
atrophy, swelling, shortening, malposition, pain, lameness. 
Treatment: Extension, fixation, injections, Rier's conges- 
tion - hyperemia. Operative treatment. 


DISEASES OF ANKLE AND FOOT. 
Acute Synovitis.—Simple and purulent. 
Curonic arthritis syphi- 
lis, tuberculosis, 


DISEASES OF THE UPPER EXTREMITY. 
SHOULDER. 

Serous Arturitis, Fibrinous Arthritis. 

Purcient Arturitis.Etiology: Injuries, osteomyelitis, in 
fectious diseases. Treat ment: Aspiration and injection, 
arthrotomy, excision, amputation. 

ARTHRITIS. 

Arturitis DerormMans. 

Necroratnic Arruritis, in syringomyelia. 

Loose Suoutper Jownt.—Due to traumatism, operation, in 
flammatory effusion, deforming or neuropathic arthritis, 
injury to nerves, separation of epiphysis. 

El. now. 

Artunitis.—Acute, serous, purulent and syphilitic. 

TurercuLosis.— Diagnosis, treatment 


Wrist 


RueUMATISM. 

Axturitis DrrormMans. 
Svrunis. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Net ropatTnic 
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‘Queries and Minor Notes 


ANONYMOUS will not be noticed. Queries for 
this Ir must be accompanied by the writer's name and ad 
but WAI or address 
will be taithtulls observed. 


FLOUR FOR DIABETICS. 
Uran. 


To the Editor:—1. What do you understand is a suitable flour for 
diabetics? 2. Should the lodin test show no trace of starch? 3. 
Where is n 4. Can it be made by the 
ordinary flour mill? R. 8. Joven, M.D. 

AnsWer.—1. A flour suitable for diabetics is one that contains 
either no starch or a very low percentage, according to the stage 
of the disease. In the later stages of the disease in which there 
is danger of acidosis and diabetic coma, a small amount of carbo- 
hydrate (starch, sugar, dextrin) is probably not only harmless, 
but is of advantage. This fact is often distorted by firms selling 
so-called diabetic flours containing a dangerousiy high percentage 
of starch. 

2. Ot the wheaten flours it is probably impossible to obtain one 
that will fail to respond to the lodin test for starch. although 
there are good gluten flours on the market in which the amount 
of starch is so small as to be practically negligible. Such a sen- 
sitive test as the iodin reaction is unnecessary. There are 
flours prepared from skimmed milk——casein—which are capable of 
being made into a kind of bread and which are starch free. Inter- 
esting analyses of various diabetic flours and foods have been 
made by A. L. Winton of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, Conn., the results of which are published in 
pamphlet form. 

3. Of the flours and meals analyzed by Winton the following 
were found to contain a low percentage of starch: 


Name of Flour. Name of Manufacturer. i 5 
Barher'e — Herman Barker, Somerville, Masa. | 4.46 
Dr ‘Herman Barker. Somerville, Mass.] 6.03 

Almond — een Health Food (o. New York City.] 7.18 
Theo. Metcalf o., 2 

Sanitas Nut Sanitas Nut ood Co., Battle 
Creek, Me 8.94 

Casoid Flour (from Callard, Stewart & Watt, (Thos. 
casein 000080000 Leeming & Co., Agts.) New York.| 06.00 


Many other flours and meals analyzed were found to contain 
dangerously high percentages of carbohydrates, while some were 
no better in starch-content than ordinary wheaten flour. 

4. While gluten flour can doubtless be made in the ordinary flour 
milis its manufacture can be commercially profitable only ln con- 
nection with the manufacture of starch, thus avoiding waste of 
material. 


JIREH DIABETIC FOODS. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 28, 1908. 

To the Editor:—The enclosed circular of the Jireh Diabetic 
Food Co., was brought to me by a diabetic patient who wanted to 
know if the Jireh foods were really diabetic foods. Can you give 
me any information as to their value for such patients? 

J. K. SoMMERFIELD, M.D. 

Answer.—A. I. Winton, in a report of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station on “Diabetic Foods,” makes the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“Attention should be called to the preparations of Farwell & 
Rhines and of the Jireh Diabetic Food Company. which contain 
large percentages of starch, but are not especially rich in protein.” 

“Analyses fail to show any very dechled advantage of the 
preparations of the firms named, for the use of diabetic patients, 
over ordinary wheat flour. Microscopic examination proved that 
all of them contained large amounts of wheat starch with no 
marked difference from that of wheat flour.” 

“The Jireh Diabetic Food Company designate their foods as 
Starch changed.“ but our analyses and m examinations 
do not indicate that the change, If any. is of a kind that renders 
the materials less objectionable for diabetic use.” 

8 analysis of the Jireh Diabetic Flour, in this report gives 

the carbohydrate content (starch, sugar and dextrin) as 66.63 per 
cent. A safe flour for diabetic patients should not contain over 8 
per cent. carbohyd bly much less. See answer to 
query in Tue Joux, Rept. 12, 1908, page 932; also the abstract 
of Winton's report in Tur JownnaL, June 29, 1907, page 2198; 
siso answer to query on the same subject above. 
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THE PHARMACOPEIA AND THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


1 * Pa. — Nov. 7. 1908. 
To the Editor: — the U. . I’har- 
macopela and of the lary? Wheat is the cost of 
each? J. B. Hower. 


AxsWer.—The last edition of the U. 8. Pharmacopeia is sold by 
P. Blakiston’s Son 4 Co., 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia; price, 
$2.50. The National Formulary is published by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Baltimore; price, £1.00. Either of 
these may be obtained through any bookseller. 

The Physicians’ Manual of the United States Pharmacopela and 
National Formulary is designed to take the place of the two books 
mentioned where details are not wanted. It contains an epitome 
of the articles in both books in pocket-size hand book farm. It is 
by the American Medical Association; price, 40 cents, 
postage paid. 


SAFETY OF SOMNOFORM. 
Mo., Nov. 6. 1908. 
To the Editor:—What information can you give as to the safety 
and mortality rate of somnoform as an a 
. B. LeuMon. 
ANSWER.—Somnoform is stated to be a . containing ethyl 
chlorid. 60 per cent.; methyl chlorid. 35 per cent.; and ethyl! 
bromid. 5 per cent.: this and similar mixtures have been much 
used as anesthetics for dental operations. Its chief constituent is 
ethy! chlorid. which appears to stand in safety between nltrous 
oxid and ether. Eighteen deaths have been reported from ethyl! 
chlorid. but the number of administrations is not accurately known, 
so that the mortality rate can not be stated positively. 


DEFINITION OF ANAPHYLAXIS. 
Yorkers, N. V.. Nov. 7. 1908. 
To the Editor:—What is meant by the term anaphylaxis? 
G. 

ANS Wer.—-Anaphylaxis is defined by Dorland’s Medical Diction- 
ary as “the state of lessened resistance to the action of a toxia 
or a drug, which sometimes follows infection or continued admin- 
istration of the drug.” The special phenomenon to which the term 
is usually applied is an increase of sensitiveness by which an 
animal which has received an injection of some protein reacts to a 
second injection, even of very small amounts of the same sub- 
stance, made after a certain interval, with greatly increased 

violence, which may sometimes lead to fatal results. 


PHYSICIANS’ CARDS. 

Some time ago Tuk Journal quoted the amusing cards and 
letter-heads of a number of individuals. The following, in which 
we have altered the name and address, is worth adding to the col- 
lection : 


J. Philadelphus Jones, M.D. 
General Practitioner of 
SURGERY AND MEDICINE 


OFFICE: 
Room 23, 12234 Nintn Sraeeer 
Resipence, 41144 Mippie 
BUZZVILLE, CALIVADO. 


LIFE FOUNDATION FELLOW SOCIETY SCIEN & ART, LONDON 
LIFR FELIGW AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ADVANCEMENT SCIENCE 
MEMBER CALIFORNIA STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
LIFE MEMBER CALIFORNIA ACADEMY SCIENCE 
MEMBER AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER TEXAS ACADEMY SCIENCE 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Army Changes. 

Memorandum of changes of . 18 — of medical 
cers, U. 8. Army. week ending Nov. * 
Kulp, J. 8. major, ordered to by an 
— 


* major, ordered to Ft. Bayard, N. M., for treat- 
ment at the — H pital that place. 
hoard ret khill, EP. capt., examination by an army retiring 


Zink G., capt., honorably discharged from the service of the 
United ‘states with one year's pay, under the provisions of the 


April 23. 
H. nted leave of r for 15 days. 
t. col, Scott, H.. Kilbourne, K. D. 
on Nov. 5, 1908, from 


„ capt.. from duty at Plattsburg Barracks, 

N. V., and ordered to Fort Totten, N. V. ae Soy 
LeHardy, J. (, M. R. C., rei trom duty at Ft. Lawton, 
and ordered to ony in the Philippine Division, sailing Dec. 


from San 
. R. „ granted leave of absence for one month, 


— 
— 
et 
Snyde 
St 
Fre 
n Fra 
about Dee. 15, 1908. 


Lincoln, N. F. M. R. C. at Ft. Sam Houst 
Texas, and ordered to — 1 Phil 1.12 Rer. 
5. 1908, from San 

Step „A. V.. M. R. C., ordered to proceed from San Frau- 
cisco, to his home and for 

Jack = We R C., sal the & ov. 5, from 
San Francisco, for Manila, I'. I., returni from leave of a : 

Metallum, F. M.. C having f fit for duty. 

to return to Honolulu, II. T. on first available tra 


ransport. 
od, II. I., M. k. .. granted leave of absence for twenty 


8 J. I., eont.-surgeon, ordered to his home, Grand 
Rapids, Mich,, for contract. 


— — 


Navy Changes. 
Changes in the medical corps, U. 8. Navy, for the week ending 
Nov. 14,, 1908: 
R II. T. surgeon, detached from the South Dakota, 
Shi N. ‘surgeon. detached from the Pennasylrania and 
ome. 
lloen, M. S., I. A. su discha from treatment at the 
Naval ilospital, New the Naval Recruiting 
ached from the Naval — 
Station Oklahoma ¢ “ity, — to the MacDonough f 
duty with the Third 
Donelson, M. 
Torpedo Flotilla, — to the Celtic 


Public poy and | Marine-Hospital Service. 

List of changes of stations and duties of commissioned and 
other officers of the rebile Health and Service 
* haat eur days ended Nov. 11, 1908 

W. — — © leave of absence 
trom Oct. 


lark, Taliaferro, P. A. surgeon, directed to proceed t 
kil 1 for the purpose of examining an 122 Allen. 


A. surgeon, directed to proceed to 2 
Jersey and Delaware for the purpose 


king medical — ow ee of aliens, Nov. 5, 1908. 

Clark, Taliaferro, I'. urgeon, rea to duty at Phila- 
— „ to date from 25 19. 1908. 

avinder, C. II., I'. A. surgeon, granted 2 days’ leave of absence 
from Oct, 30, 1% s. under Paragraph 191. Service Regulations. 

Gru 8. B. P. A. surgeon, di ed to proceed to New York 
on completion of duties in Paris, — ‘Nev. 9, 1908. 

Billings, M. C., A. su . to Arundel 
Cove, M.D o commanding the cutter 
Itasca for — 14 1. 1 

Se J. . A. surgeon, reassigned to duty at 


heresec 
from Nov. * 1908. 
t surgeon, on being 
. C. Billings, direc ted to 1 to t „ and report 


at 11 gienic for porary 
Stiles, € . Chief Division —— Hygienic 


sited to the he 
Abbott, F. C. e of for 14 days 
Oct. 13. 1908, — o read 7 ‘ange from Oct 11. 1908. 
xa 


nder. E. acting — surgeon, granted 14 days > leave of 


rom Nov. 6. 1% 
Ralley. C. X., acting — -su © proceed to St. 
2 a. B.. on or about Nov. 18.1 — — 
aliens, 


erhoff, W R.. acting asst.-surgeon directed to proceed to 
Molokai Investigation le busi- 
res. 


hess requ 
Carter, PF. I. ting, asst. — 41 granted 7 da 2 of 
atmence from 26, 1908, under Paragraph 210, ice Regu- 
Fahey, Edward, act asst..surgeon, granted 19 days’ leave of 
absence from Nov. 12, 1908. 
. K., acting ast surgeon. granted 10 days’ leave of 
absence from Nov. 6, 1908. 
ct N. 8. acting asst.-surgeon, granted 28 days leave of absence 


Goldthwaite, acting asst.-surgeon, granted 21 days’ leave 


of absence from Nov. 
Gustetter, A. I. . asst.-surgeon, granted 10 days’ leave of 
from Nov. 
Hughes, act dest. surgeon. granted 30 days’ leave of 
absence from * 5. 1908. 
Hume, Lea, acting asst.-surgeon, granted 10 days’ leave of 
absence from Octaber™ 24. 1908. 


Hume, Lea, acting asst. 22 granted 10 days extension of 

leave of absence from Nov. 3. 1908. 
Jackson, James M. Ir. 2 asst poe 13 days’ 
leave of absence from Nov. 1908, and absence 
— pay. Nov. 22. i908. 
Kimmet, W. asst.-surgeon, leave of tr Gaze, 
a amended to read 25 days from Sept. 


re granted 3 days’ leave of absence 
14 1, nest granted 1 day's extension 
Nov. 6, 1908. 


of on account of 
Gant B., acting asst leave of absence for 27 days from 
Er 1908, granted Oct. 1968, amended to read 27 days from 


— 

Board medical officers meet at Marine 

Hospital. Nov. 4. 1908. for "for the. of a 
ical examination of an officer of he K ** 
recorder. 
of ical convened to meet at 

Hospital, Seattle, Wash., 
J : Passed Assist 
Assistant Surgeon C. W. Chapin 
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plague have 
and 1 Service during t 
STATES. 


California: Berkeley, Oct. 10-17, 1 case 

Indiana: Fort Wayne, Oct. 1175 24,1 y Lafayette, Oct. 19-26. 
case 

Kentucky : Lawrenceburg, Oct, 831, 8 cases, 1 death; Lexing 


ton, Oct. 18-24, 1 case. 
Missouri: Carterville, Nov. 2, 6 cases; St. Louis. Oct. 18-24, 


5 
North Dakota: Bismarck, March 31- 
Conneaut, town and townsh 6 cases. 
rville, Sept, V. Nov. 4, 30 cases; Dowellt 
ca 
aCrosse, Oct. 17-24, 3 cases. 
SMALLPOX—INSULAR. 
Philippine Islands: Manola, Sept. 12-19, 2 cases, 4 deaths. 
SMALLPOX — FOREIGN. 
Arabia : Aden, Sept. 29-Oct. See. 
Sept. 3-27, deaths Sant 
Canada: — Ort, 7.24 -24, 
$ ‘a 
— 13, 2 28-008. 8 
Katavia, Sept. 12-19, 2 cases, 
: Christiania, Oct. 3-10, 3 cases. 
Moscow, . 26-Oct. 10, 22 cases, 12 deaths: War 
26, 3 deaths. 
rk 7 18, 10 deaths; Smyrna 7 
ey: onstanti $ 
Oct. 6, — 
brazil : . 1 death. 
Mexico: Merida, Oct. 24, Ain present. 
CHOLERA—- INSULAR. 
Vhilippine Islands: Manila, Sept. 12-19, 144 cases, 06 deaths: 


Provinces, 992 cases, 624 deaths. 
India: Rombay, Sept. 22-29 te Madras, Sept. 19-Oct. 
140 deaths ; Rangoon, — 11 1 death. 
Indo-China r . 6 cases, 6 deaths. 
— 51 31 deaths; Wakamatsu, Sept. 
13 
Russia: General, to Oct. 10, 22.205 10.282 deaths: Mos- 
co 26-Oct. 10, 3 cases, 2 deaths; Oct. 18-24, 


21 cases, 12 deaths. 
Straits Settlements: Singapore, Sept. 12-19, 2 cases. 
PLAGUR. 
: Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 13-27, om, 1 death. 


Bombay, Sept te Rangoon, 


ns 34 cases, 29 deaths. 


Medical Education and State Boards of 
Registration 


COMING EXAMINATIONS. 
CALIPORNIA: — Dec. 1. Sec’y., Dr. Charles Tisda 
— Bidg.. 1 Francisco, * 
YELAWARE : — Wilm Dec. 8-10. 
le. Wilmington. 


lar, Dover: 
y. of Medien“ “ Dr. Henry W 

4 lowa: Capito! Building, Des Moines, Dec. 10. Sec'y., Dr. ‘Louls 
MARYLAND: Baltimore, Dec. 8 Sec’y., Dr. J. McPherson Scott, 


N Ham = 
AMrsHire: Concord, Dec. 29-30. Regent. Mr. H. ¢ 


(onto: Columbus, Dec. 8-10. Seen. Dr. George HI. Matson. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Musical 1 all, Locust St. Philadelovhia. 


Dec, 1-4. See’y. of Medical 
nehbu 


Vinginta: Ly rg. Dec, 15-18. Secu, Dr. M. Martin, 
Stuart. 


Medical Education and Optometry. 

That all practitioners in medicine should be required to 
have the same minimum amount of and medical 
education regardless of the particular system or mode of 
treatment to which they may adhere, is fairly well recognized 
and this is doubtless the solution of the whole problem of sec- 
tarian medicine. The general recognition of this point is due 
largely to the endless clamor of various sects in medicine for 
special requirements of edueation which were invariably lower 
than the standard for the physician's license. 

It was the continuous demands by medical sects for separate 
boards that finally resulted in the adoption by New York of 
the so-called “medical unity bill.“ providing for a single 
board of medical examiners in place of three separate boards. 
The new law was fairly consistent in making no mention of, 


Jour. A. M. A. 
1800 
Health Reports. 
The following cases of smallpox, yellow fever, cholera and 
ral, Public Health 
Nov. 13, 19086 
Freela 1 
Clark, Taliaferro, I'. 
in Pennsylvania. New 
Sept 1 
n 
200. 
Lyall, R. a 


course, * — for an educational — far 
that of the medical practice act. 
In a pamphlet protesting against such legislation, 
in the Texas State Journal of Medicine, November, 1908, C. 8. 
Andrews, counsel to the League of New York, pre- 
sents some facts regarding ae which are worth the 
in this 


by any method, and forbids the practice to — not 
examined and licensed by the state. The plea for special 
vileges to treat disease after some one method that had 


and chemistry could he be entrusted 
any of the ills to which flesh is heir.” 
Surely, no sect in medicine whose medical is 
of examining and treating an organ so highly specialized and 
delicately constructed as the eye. It is well known that the 
first symptoms of several very serious diseases are discoverable 
by the eye examination, if made by a competent physician, 
and this at a stage at which the disease may often be cured 


Minnesota October Report. 


PASSED. Year Per 
Col Grad. Cent. 
University (1907) 84.9 
Ahne Hopkins University... ..... (1907) 7.1 
University of Mimmesota...... (1907 75.5 
Hamline University ... (1908) 75.1 
MeGill University, (1906) 81.5 
Metin University, ‚—ᷣU 182 
Laval University, ueber (1908 6.2 
rsity of Arkansas roe (1907 68.8 
ni ty Of Arkansas eee 
Johns UWopkins Invers 1907 
University of (1908 71.2 
LICENSED THROUGH RECIPROCITY. 
. Yea 
2 Grad. with 
Washington (1908) Maryland 
. U a 
te Universit ) owa 
of *. and no (1898) 
—.— tal Coll. of Med., (1897) Wisconsin 
1 y of igan. 6 „% „„ „660 1885) lowa 
of Minnesota............. (1905) N. Dakota 
University of Mi (1907) Missouri 
New York Univ. Med. Colli. 1883) New York 
(1907) Ohio 
Medical Ualveraliy (1907) 
X. of Vermont 1891) in 
Trinity 060s . . (10% N. Dakota 
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Virginia June Report. 

Dr. R. 8. Martin, secretary of the Medical Examining 
Board of Virginia, reports the written and oral examination 
held at Richmond, June 23-26, 1908. The number of sub- 
jects examined in was 9; total number of questions asked, 
100; percentage required to pass, 75. The total number of 
candidates examined was 130, of whom 100 passed and 30 - 
failed. Six reciprocal licenses were granted at this examina- 
tion. The following colleges were represented: 


PASSED. 
Year Per 
Medica 
College of Alabamn aaa (1899) 
Columbian — Washington 78837. 
Howard University. 1190 (1907) 
— shington University......... (1905) 83; ( 
Hospital Coll. of Med., Louls ville... 7) 
ye 
Baltimore Med. Coll........ — 76; beets 75; (1908) 79 
Jonna of eee (1905)* (1908) 
77 
Deere (1907) 75, 75; (1908 76 
Med. Coll., — (1906) 7. 
University of Fennsylv anna (1908) 
Jefferson Med. Coll. (1906) 80; (19%) (1908) 78, 79, 81, 85 
Vanderbilt dees ee 
of V nia : (1907)¢ 
Medical = of 1 18585 75. 76. 4 
be 80, 80, 81, 81, 82. 83, 
University a of ‘Richmond (1901)¢ {seer 76; 
78, 78, 78, 75, 7, 79. 79. 79, 80, BL 
University Krakow, Austrias. (1899)¢ 
FAILED. 
—4 22 1900) on 
ennet of Med. & 1883 50 
(1894) 40 
Hospital Coll. of Med., Iulsv Ile 73 
(1902) 60 
Medico Chirurgica! Coll. of Christ Institution. Balti- 
College of . 1 (1901) 50 
St. Louis Coll. of 1 1K» (1891) 10 
Leonard School of Med........... (1006) GO; Ls 64, 69, 69. 73 
Medical Coll, of South 66.6 
rry Med. e 42 72 
U — of the TB: (1907) 60, 71 
University of Virginia............ (1907) 74. T5t; (1908) 
Medical College ccc (1908) 72. 73 
LICENSED THROUGH RECIPROCITY 
Year ity 
College. Grad, with 
Columbian University, Washington (1903) Dist. Colum. 
University of 1906) rvla 
University of Virginia 18 Maryland 
University Coll. of Med. Richmond............ (1907) W. Virginia 
„ Took oral examination. 


ee r before —— was required of all candidates. 
t Made tess than 45 per cent. surgery. 


Utah October Report. 

Dr. R. W. Fisher, secretary of the Utah State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, reports the written examination held at Salt 
Lake City, October 5-6, 1908. The number of subjects exam- 
ined in was 20; total number of questions asked, 100; per- 
centage required to pass, 75. The total number of candidates 
examined was 8, of whom 7 passed and 1 failed. Four re- 
ciprocal licenses were issued at this examination. The fol- 
lowing colleges were represented: 


PASSED. Year Ter 

College. Grad. Cent. 
College of “a and S., San Franciseo............. (1908) 84.6 
ieorge Washington University (1908) 4 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Med. School! 81.7 
College of P. and 8. 82.9 
Jefferson Med. College (1907) 81.6; (i908) 75, 82.5 

FAILED. 
Jefferson Med. Coll 9 (1908) 73.4 
LICENSED THROUGH RECIPROCITY. 
ol . — Reciprocity 
Grad. with 

University of Michigan (1908) Michigan 
University Med. Coll., 1900 Kausas 
New York Uni versity Medical College.......... (1888) lowa 


Lt 
or provision for, any sect in medicine. Its one apparently 
vulnerable point was its lack of clearness regarding op- 
properly considers that optometry should be treated as are 
all other sects in medicine, and makes the following state- 
ment regarding the New York law: 

“The ‘medical 7 bill’ defines the i of medicine in 

sought by osteopaths, vitopaths, somatopaths, osteo- 

therapists, bone-setters and a score of other sects of medi- 
cine were declared to be inconsistent and misleading. The 
state op them all out of existence, when it declared that 
not until a man satisfied the state of his ability to diagnose 
disease and of his knowledge of human anatomy, - 
by proper systemic treatment. Moreover, there are a large 
number of eye troubles which are not benefited by a mere fit- 
ting of glasses. 

Let there be a fixed standard of preliminary and medical 
education, then make it obligatory on every practitioner of 
medicine regardless of what he may call himself. Let there 

7 be no special privileges. 
22 

Dr. W. S. Fullerton, secretary of the Minnesota State Board 
of Medical Examiners, reports the written examination held 
at St. Paul, October 6-9, 1908. The number of subjects ex- 
amined in was 11; total number of questions asked, 105; per- 
centage required to pass, 75. The total number of candidates 
examined was 12, of whom 8 passed and 4 failed. Twenty- 
two reciprocal licenses were also issued at this examination. 
The following colleges were represented : 


The Histologic Appearance, in Secretion, 
Kidney in Diuresis.—In the Internationale Monatsschrift fiir 
Anatomie und Physiologie, 1908, xxv, Nos, 4-6, Dr. Benedetto 


of Cells of the 


Pizzini attempts, by means of microphysiologic experiments, 
to present additional evidence to confirm the well-known Heid- 
enhain experiments, which first set forth scientifically the se- 
eretory function of the cells of the tubules of the kidney, by 
intravenous injection of certain coloring matters, which he 
found were excreted by the cells of the convoluted tubules. He 
makes close histologic observations on the changes produced 
through the action of diuretics in the epithelium of the 
tubules, particularly the proximal convoluted tubules and the 
descending arm of the of Henle. The epithelium of the 
proximal convoluted tubules Pizzini believes to be highly de- 
veloped and of a true gland-like character. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the tubules are concerned principally with the ex- 
cretion of solids (mainly urates, uric acid and other purin 
bodies), and very slightly, if at all, with the excretion of water 
and fluids. This conclusion is based principally on the ex- 
treme granular appearance of the epithelial cells in stained 
(fuchsin and methyl-green) preparations and on the fact that 
many of these granules in the cell give a black silver-urate re- 
action. Pizzini contradicts the work of Tribondeau, when he 
declares that not all of the numerous granules which appear 
in the epithelial cells of the convoluted tubules represent uric 
acid and uric acid compounds, since only a part of them are 
dissolved by strong uric acid solvents. The remainder of the 
granules, he believes, represent directly a special secretion 
whose chemical nature is still unknown. Having satisfied him- 
self that the numerous granules (which are greatly increased 
by diuretics, such, for example, as sodium chlorid solution, 
caffein, pilocarpin and by unilateral nephrectomy) do repre- 
sent a selective secretion of the renal epithelium, he asserts 
on microscopic evidence that these granules pass out of the cell 
into the lumen of the tubule unchanged, in most cases, There 
is also a change in the size of the epithelial cell in diuresis, 
This is most especially marked in diuresis from strong salt 
solution (also from caffein) in which the cells of the convoluted 
tubules are so swollen that the lumen of the tubule is so con- 
stricted as to be all but entirely closed. In diuresis from uric 
acid and the above two agents (which is most marked of all) 
the granules after the indicated augmentation soon disappear, 
the size of the cell rapidly decreases to normal, when the 
brush-like border of the cell again becomes visible. After uni- 
lateral nephrectomy there is a corresponding hypertrophy in 
the other kidney, which is a hypertrophy not in number but in 
size of the epithelial cells and their finer structure. The ad- 
ministration of blood serum from a uremic animal, of ex- 
tracts of kidney cortex and of pilocarpin (a secretion stimu- 
lant for all glands), while producing a diuresis, seems to show 
somewhat of a toxic effect on the structure of the renal epithe- 
lium. Atropin exerts a decided hindering effect on the secre- 
tion of solids in the urine. The renal epithelium appears much 
shrunken and compact. 


Ovarian Transplantation. F. II. A. Marshall and W. A. Jolly 
(Quarterly Journal of Experimental Physiology, 1908, 1, No. 
2), removed the ovaries from the normal position in rats 
and monkeys, and grafted them on the peritoneum or into the 
kidney of the same animal (homoplastic transplantation) or 
of another animal of the same species, often of the same litter 
(heteroplastic transplantation). If was found in all cases 
that transplantation was more often successful in the kidney 
than on the peritoneum, probably on account of the greater 
vascularity of the former. Homoplastic transplantation is much 
easier to perform successfully than heteroplastic. Trans- 
plantation of the ovaries of a young rat into the right kidney 
of a young male rat was not successful. The graft degener- 
ated and was perceptibly absorbed. When the animals are 
near relatives, and especially when of the same litter, hetero- 
plastic transplantation is more easily performed successfully. 
“The presence of an animal's own ovaries does not seem to 
exert any inhibitory influence on the successful attachment 
ana growth of additional ovaries obtained from another indi- 
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vidual. The presence of a successfully grafted ovary in an 
abnormal position in the body, whether obtained from the 
same or from another individual, is sufficient to arrest the 
degenerative changes which habitually take place in the uterus 
after the complete extirpation of the ovaries, as other ex- 
periments have shown. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the ovarian influence on the uterus is chemical rather than 
nervous in nature.“ When the transplantation was successful, 
whether heteroplastic or homoplastic, microscopic examination 
showed the transplanted ovarian tissue to be of a practically 
normal appearance, Well-marked corpora lutea, Graafian fol- 
licles, ovarian stroma and even ova in various stages of de- 
velopment, were to be seen as though in a normal ovary in the 
normal position 


Trichinosis from Boiled Ham. An epidemic of 14 cases of 
trichinosis occurring at Grinnell, Iowa, is reported by H. 
Albert and H. W. Norris (Bulletin of the State University of 
Towa). The trichinosis was caused by the eating of boiled 
ham. Dr. Albert and Professor Norris are unable to find any 
record of other cases from the same cause. It is impossible to 
state the temperature reached in boiling the ham which 
caused this epidemic, but it was probably from 200 to 212 F. 
The heat necessary to destroy the parasite will vary, largely 
in accordance with the fibrous or calcareous character of the 
eneysting envelope. In one of the cases here reported the 
eosinophilia reached 72 per cent., which Dr. Albert and Pro- 
fessor Norris state as the highest known to them. Eosino- 
philia is an almost constant symptom of trichinosis and in no 
other disease does it reach so high a figure. It is at its high- 
est during the stage of acute muscular symptoms, ordinarily 
the second or third week after infection. The following con- 
clusions, among others, are given: A temperature of 170 to 
200 F. maintained from one to six or more hours, depending 
on the size of the ham, no doubt destroys the trichine in the 
vast majority of cases. Investigations should be made to 
determine exactly what temperature is needed and how long it 
should be maintained to kill the trichine. Every means 
should be adopted to prevent infection of hogs by removing, 
if possible, the possibility of their cating dead rats. All pork 
consumed in any other form than that of boiled ham should 
have all parts raised to the boiling point. 


Postoperative Parotitis.—.J. A. Presno reports in the Re- 
vista de Medicina „ Cirurgia, September 25, two cases of 
parotitis in young men after a laparotomy for a stab wound 
or appendicitis. He is convinced that mechanical factors are 
mainly involved in these postoperative inflammations. The 
loss of water from the purging and the blood lost during the 
operation, the starvation diet at first, and the effects of the 
chloroform and absence of mastication—all these contribute to 
render the mouth dry and reduce the secretion of saliva. The 
practical deduction from his experience i. the necessity for 
antisepsis and care of the mouth, and saline infusion, with 
the use of chewing gum if there is nothing else to chew on. 


James M. Rasy, M.D., Windsor, Va., to Miss Elmira May 
Watkins, at Windsor, November 3. 

Wiunen ran Stuprs, M.D., Baltimore, to Miss E. Louise 
Marshall, at Baltimore, November 5. 

ARCHIE SrecrRieD von Sonneserc, M.D., to Miss A. Ruth 
Cohan, both of Boston, Mass., recently. 

Barciay, M.D., Cloquet, Minn., to Miss Agnes 
May Gedney of St. Paul, November 6. 

Harrison C. BLANKMEYER, M.D., to Miss Helen Van Cleave, 
both of Springfield, III., November 19. 

J. Musserman, M.D., Fairfield, Pa., to Miss Ruth 
Hoke, at Emmitsburg, Md., November 4. 

WII D. Wartten, M.D., Baltic, Mich., to Miss Ger- 
trude Connor, at Chicago, November 3. 

Jesse PeigutaL Supensure, M.D., to Miss Marcella Louise 
Dalton, both of Altoona, Pa., October 15. 
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Joux J. McIntosn, M.D., Allendale, III., to Miss Hester 
Isabel Holsen, at Robinson, III., October 3. 

Water Leon K Nur. M.D., Wewoka, Okla., to Miss Rose 
Byron Humphrey of St. Louis, November 11. 

Joun Lee Rurv. M.D., Snow Hill, Md., to Miss Beulah 
Payne Vincent, at Snow Hill, November 11. 

Grorcr (urn Rem, M.D., Rome, N. V., to Miss Kate Theo- 
date Newell, of Rochester, Minn., October 28. 

Josern Amprosia Jercer, M.D., Waterloo, Towa, to Grace 
Faitn-Hacans, M.D., of Chicago, November 17. 

Tuomas Dunxpon Conti~s, M.D., to Miss Honora Helena 
Driscoll, both of Ballston Spa, N. V., November 4. 

II. H. Howirrr. M.D., Washington, D. C., to Miss Lina 
Charleton Walker, at Richmond, Va., November 6. 

Joun Sepewick ANvrews, M.D., Orange, Va., to Miss Mar- 
garet Janvier Cooper, of New Castle, Del., October 28. 

WIA au Merepirn M.D., Frederick, Md., to Miss 
Theresa Jamison Fitzsimmons, at Frederick, November 4. 

Water Detaney, M.D., Altoona, Pa., to Miss 
any O. Teeter of Waterside, Pa., at New York City, Novem- 

5. 


Jesse Strauss Heiman, M.D., Syracuse, N. V., to Miss 
Louise Rachael Henry of Winchester, Va., at Baltimore, 
November 4. 

WI Minor Bayan, M. D., P. II. and M.-H. Service, New 
Orleans Quarantine, to Miss Henrietta Kemp White, of Locust 
Grove, Charlottesville, Va., November 4. 


— 


Walter Robarts M.D. College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, 1863; a member of the Medical yo 
of the State of New York and New York Academy of Med- 
icine; assistant surgeon in the Army during the Civil War, 
and for thirteen years thereafter surgeon to the New York 
postoflice; at one time consulting physician to Bellevue Hos- 
pital and St. Francis hospitals and the Manhattan State Hos- 

tal for the Insane; for thirty years an official, and for 

welve years vice-president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; died in Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, Novem- 
ber 7, eleven days after an operation for cancer of the intes- 
tine, aged 68. 

Emil G. Rehfuss, M.D. University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, 1884; a member of the American Medical Association; an 

hthalmologist of repute; assistant to Dr. Turnbull and later 
chief of the eye, ear and nose clinie at the German Hospital, 
Philadelphia; for fifteen years attending ophthalmologist, and 
later consulting ophthalmologist to St. Agnes’ Hospital; died 
in Philadelphia, October 31, from influenza, aged 47. 

George W. Bowen, M.D. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1860; a pioneer practitioner of the Maumee Valley; surgeon 
of the Fourth and Sixteenth Michigan Volunteer Infantry and 
the Fifth U. S. Cavalry during the Civil War; police surgeon 
of Toledo, physician of Lucas County, and physician to the 
Iso'stion Hospital; died at his home in Toledo, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 4, from heart disease, aged 70. 

el Ames, M.D. Harvard Medical School, Boston, 1871; of 
Ch Ia. Mass.; a member of the Association of Military Sur- 
ge ms of the United States; and a veteran of the Civil and 
‘Spanish-American wars; an oilicer in the United States service 
in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands; well known as a sur- 
geon and a sanitarian; a member of the State Legislature in 
24 at the State Hospital, Danvers, Mass., November 
12. 4 

Amos H. Caffee, of Carthage, Mo.; assistant surgeon of the 
First Arkansas Cavalry and the Fourteenth Kansas Infantry 
during the Civil War; and since that time a resident of Car- 
thage; twice mayor of the city; and in 1880 treasurer of 
Jasper County; president of the Central National Bank and 
of the Carthage Stone Company; died at his home, r 23, 
from uremia, aged 74. 

Walter J. Corcoran, M.D. College of Physicians and Sur- 

s, New York City, 1882; a member of the American Med- 


1 Association, Brooklyn Pathological Society, and president 
of the Brooklyn Gynecological Society in 1905; gynecologist 
to St. Mary's Hospital and St. Mary's Maternity, Brooklyn; 
died at his home in Brooklyn, Novem 
aged 52. 


5, from heart disease, 
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Charles Ross Parke, M.D. University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1847; a surgeon in the Russian Army during the 
Crimean war; for many years a practitioner of Bloomington, 
III.; and from 1880-1903, chief of staff of St. Josxeph’s Hos- 
pital; one of the founders of the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety; died at the home of his daughter in Louisville, Novem- 
ber 6, from cerebral hemorrhage, aged 85. 


John R. Cook, M.D. Jefferson Medical College, 
1884; a member of the American Medical Association; . 
orary member of the Royal Gynecological Society, London; 
formerly president of the Cook Hospital and Training School, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; died at his home in Fairmont, November 9, 
from septicemia, due to an operation wound, aged 45 
Con W. Gatch, M.D. Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 1892; a member of the American Medical Asociation; 
secretary of the Miami Valley Medical Association; coroner of 
t county, Ohio; health officer and for several terms 
mayor of Milford; surgeon to the C. M. & I. Traction Com- 
pany; died at his home in Milford, November 5, aged 52. 


Samuel George Renshaw, M.D. Dartmouth Medical School, 
Hanover, N. II., 1852; one of the best known and beloved phy- 
sicians of New Orleans; a surgeon in the service of Emperor 
Maximilian, and later in the United States Army during and 
after the Civil War: died at St. Bernard Home, November 9, 
as the result of a fall a few weeks before, aged 79. 


Philip Hamilton Sellew, M.D. Jefferson Medical College, 
1890; a member of the Connecticut State Medical Society; 
for twelve years a practitioner of Salisbury, Conn.; for eight 

a member of the local board of U. S. pension examin- 
surgeons; died at his home in Westfield, Mass., October 
31, from acute nephritis, aged 46. 


George H. Bean, M.D. Physio-Medical Institute, Cincinnati. 
1876; a member of the American Medical Association; a vet- 
eran of the Civil War; for 20 years a member of the Meigs 
County, Ohio, board of U. S. pension examiners; died at his 
home in Rutland, November 2, after an operation for chole- 
lithiasis, aged 67. 


Arthur G. M.D. Rush Medical College, Ch 
1899; a member of the Missouri State Medical Association; 
formerly surgeon to the Missouri Lumber and Mining Com- 
pany, Grandin; and medical examiner for the C. B. & Q. Rail- 
way; — at his home in Kansas City, Mo., November 8. 


John E. Harris, M.D. Louisville Medical College, 1870; a 
member of the Indiana State Medical Association; and a mem- 
ber of the board of pension examining surgeons; for two 
years city editor of the Louisville Evening Post; died at his 
home in Bloomington, Ind., November 5, from nephritis, 


aged 61 

Charles A. Veith, M.D. University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1895; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1897; for 
a time deputy coroner of Schuylkill County, Pa.; formerly 
surgeon to the Pottsville (Pa.) Hospital; died at his home in 
Pottsville, from heart disease, November 5, aged 34. 


Frederick H. Wells, M.D. Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 1883; 
a member of the American Medical Association and a specialist 
on diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat, of Grand June- 
tion, Colo.; died in St. Joseph's Hospital, Denver, November 5, 
from meningitis, following an infection of the face, aged 47. 

William Hill Grafton, M.D. University of Maryland, Balti- 
more, 1849; one of the proprietors of the West Coast Mag- 
azine, Los Angeles; for more than forty years a practitioner 
of lowa; and for two years quarantine o*icer at Baltimore; 
died at his home in Los Angeles, November 8, aged 80. 

Nathaniel S. Robinson, M.D. Harvard Medical School Boston, 
1852; for fifty years a practitioner of Neenah, Wis., and - 
resentative from that district in 1875; said to have been t 
oldest practitioner of the Fox River Valley; died at his home 
in Neenah, November 5, from senile debility, aged 81. 


Clayton Glanville Coleman, M.D. Melical College of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, 1859; of Richmond, Va.; surgeon of the 
Twenty-fourth Virginia Infantry, C. S. X., during the Civil 
War; died in St. Vineent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Ark., 
October 7, from cerebral hemorrhage, aged 68 


Samuel W. Boynton, M.D. Eclectic Medical Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, 1859; University of Louisville, Ky., 1868; for many 
years a member of the board of U. S. pension examining ur- 

s in Cincinnati and Louisville; died suddenly at his home 

San Antonio, Texas, October 31, aged 73. 


Thomas H. Vernon, M.D. University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
1873; Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin, Ireland, 1877; for- 


— — — 
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merly secretary of the state medical eee 
the Vernon County Medical Society; 140 at his home in 
Hillsboro, Wis., November 9, aged 55. 

Francis E. Potter, M.D. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 1881; Kentucky School of Medicine, Louisville, 
1883; of Corning. lowa; a member of the lowa State Medical 
Society; was killed by the overturning of his automobile, 
near Corning, November 9, aged 52. 

Samuel Smith Troy, M.D. Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
1866; a veteran of the Civil War; and for more than 40 years 
a practitioner of Chickasaw and adjoining counties in lowa; 
died at his home in Waterloo, November 8, from cerebral 
hemorrhage, aged 76. 

Frederick Wright Simpson, M.D. Cooper Medical College. San 
Francisco, 1894; for several vears a surgeon on transpacific 
steamers; and later a practitioner of Pueblo, Colo.; d 
the home of his parents in St. Paul, Minn.; November 8, from 
tuberculosis, a 34. 

Daniel Winans Smith, M.D. New York University. New York 
City, 1856; a member of the American Medical Association; 
for more than fifty years a itioner of Newark, N. J.; 
died at his home in that city, November 10, from senile debil- 
ity. aged 75. 

George William Tyner, M.D. University of Bishop's College, 
Montreal. 1902; of Kingston, Ont.; formerly of Norfolk, Va.; 
was killed b the overturning of an automobile while making 
a professional call at night at Tipton, Ont., recently, aged 31. 


John A. Barksdale, M.D. Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina, Charleston, 1847; one of the oldest and most 
beloved practitioners of Laurens County, S. C.; died at his 
home in Laurens, November 6, from senile debility, aged 81. 


William A. McCamly, M.D. Tulane University. New Orleans, 
1869; a member of the American Medical Association; local 
surgeon for the Southern Pacific Railroad at Wharton, Texas; 
died in a sanitarium in San Antonio, November 2, aged 59. 

Charles M. Ross, M.D. Missouri Medical College, St. Louis, 
1891; of Tahlequah, Okla.; a member of the Missouri State 
Medical Association; was found dead November 3, near Tahile- 
quah, from contact with a “live” electric wire, aged 40. 

J F. Dicus, M.D. Rush Medical College. Chicago, 1880; 
of Streator, III.: a member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; died in St. Mary's Hospital, Streator, November 1, a 
week after an operation for appendicitis, aged 56. 

Anton Coe, M.D. George Washington University, Washing- 
ton. D. C., 1888: of Washington. D. (: a member of the 
American Medical Association; died in the New Haven (Conn.) 
Hospital, from pneumonia, November 5. 

John Joseph O'Neill, M.D. Syracuse (N. V.) University, 
1908; an interne in a hospital of Syracuse; died in the dis- 
pensary of the institution November 4, from accidental pois- 
oning by cyanid of potassium, aged 23. 

Charles A. Brown, M.D. Baltimore Medical College, 1895; a 
member of the American Medical Association; and a village 
trustee of Ludlow, Vt.; died suddenly at his home, November 
2. from heart disease, aged 49. 

William Newton Graham, M.D. Missouri Medical College, St. 
Louis, for a long time business manager of the Sedalia ( Mo.) 
Evening Sentinel; = in Excelsior Springs, Mo. 28. 
from diabetes, aged 5 

Arch R. Hagey, 1 University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 

ia, 1901; of Hastings, Pa., formerly of Martinsburg: died 
rom nephritis, October 30, in the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Brown Colley, M.D. Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
1897; a member of the American Medical Association; was 
found dead from heart disease in his office in Dunbar, Pa., 
November 1, aged 40. 

Carman Champion Stokes, M.D. Cincinnati College of Med- 
icine and Surgery, 1874; a member of the American Medical 
Association; died at his home in Rushsylvania, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 9, aged 59. 

Lioyd T. Sr., M.D. Baltimore Medical College, 1851; 
of Frederick, „ died in the Frederick City Hospital, 
pone 29, from septicemia following a surgical operation, 

79 

George H. Graham, M.D. University of Bishop’s Colle 
Montreal, 1868; formerly of Wenatchee, Wash.; died in 
aa in Olympia, Wash., from pneumonia, October 31. 
a 

Bennett Perry Alston, 
more, 1868; a member of the 


M.D. University of Maryland, Balti- 
Medical Society of the State of 
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N. 1008 
1 died at his home in Henderson, October 31, 


oronto, 186 omeopat 1 
died at his home in Fitchburg, Mass., November 3, from cardiac 
asthma. 

Richard N. Hewitt, M.D. ry" of — gps Phila- 
delphia, 1849; a member of the Medical Society of Virginia; 
died suddenly at Lis home in Evington, November 8, aged 84. 


Orrel C. Curtis, M.D. Albany (N. Y.) Medical College, 1905; 
formerly of South Egremont, Mass.; died at the home of a 
relative in Bristol, Wis., recently, from tuberculosis, aged 27. 


Alexander A. Hendrix, M.D. University of Tennessee, Nash- 
ville, Iss; a member of the Kentucky State Medical Associa- 
tion; died at his home in Crofton, Ky., November 9, aged 78. 


Alfred Hadley „ an eclectic practitioner of Los Ange- 
les, formerly of Chicago; died at the Sea Side Hospital, Long 
Beach, Cal., October 18, from cerebral hemorrhage, aged 64. 


Thomas Boyd Meacham, M.D. Medical College of the State 
of South Carolina, Charleston, 1861; a Confederate veteran; 
died at his home in Fort Mill, S. C., October 25, aged 72. 


James D. F. Dudley, M.D. Medical School of Maine, Bruns- 
wick, 1873; died suddenly at a banquet in Arkansas City, 
Kan., November 2, from cerebral hemorrhage, aged 53. 

Edwin Parent, M.D. University of Bishop's 92 
Montreal, 1885; of San Francisco; died in the French Hos 
pital in that city, October 29, from diabetes, aged 45. 


Justin Allen, M.D. Harvard Medical School, Boston, 1856; 
a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society; died at his 
home in Pittsfield, Mass., November 6, aged 82. 

Nelson B. Covert, M.D. Cleveland Homeopathic Medical Col- 
leve, 1862; an ophthalmologist of Geneva, N. V.; died in 
Atlantic City, N. J., November 7, aged 68. 

William A. J. Brown, M.D. Eclectic — 4 Institute, Cin- 
cinnati, 1889; died suddenly at his home in Elkins, W. Va., 
November 5, from heart disease, aged 50 

John Harper, M.D. Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 1863; died at his home in Mount Vernon, Ind., October 
19, from cerebral hemorrhage, aged 82. 

Howard L. Power, M.D. Rush Medical College, 1888; for- 
merly of Brower, Ore.; died in Marlin, Texas, October 23, from 
typhoid fever, aged 46. 

Davies Coxe, M.D. University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
3 of New York City; died in Dresden, Saxony, November 

. from diabetes, aged 47. 

Edmund W. Fall, M.D. Bennett Medical College, Chicago, 
1888; of Aurora, Neb.; died at Hot Springs, Ark., September 
30, from nephritis, aged 58. 

James T. Allen, M.D. Missouri Medical College, St. Louis, 
1856; a pioneer settler of Gallatin, Mo.; died at his home in 
that place, November 6. 

John Wellesley Sill (license, Mass., 1894) of Worcester, 
Mass.; died at the Worcester Home Farm October 31, from 
senile ‘debility, aged 82. 

Edwin Posey West, M.D. University of Georgia, Augusta, 
1870; died at his home in Clarksville, Ga.; October 23, from 
mastoiditis, aged 71. 

R. A. J. McFerrin (License, Tenn., 1889); a Confederate 
veteran, died at his home in Oliver Springs, vas July 4, 
from heart disease. 

Robert L. Wall, MD. Missouri Medical College, St. Lai, 
18%); of Tulsa, Okla.; formerly of Leeton, Mo.; died in Den- 
ver, October 25, from tuberculosis. 

Franklin E. Butler, M.D. New Orleans School of of Medicine, 
1870; died suddenly at his 7 in Smithdale, Miss, Novem 
ber 1, from pneumonia, aged 5 

William H. McElroy, M.D. 3 Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, New York, 1881; of Houston, Texas; died in Chicago, 
November 1. 

William H. Grominger, M.D. Pennsylvania Medical College, 
— ea 1848; died at his home in Phi ladelphia, May 6, 
prec 

J. P. Hill, M.D. Me r Medical College. 
Poplarville, Miss.; died in Hattiesburg, Mis«s., Octo- 


Philander P. Outland, M.D. Eclectic Medical Institute, Cin- 

cinnati, 1881; of Zenestic!d, Ohio; died November 5, aged 57. 
J. B. Reynolds, M.D. Atlanta (Ga.) Medical College, 1878; 

died at his home in Lumber City, Ga., November 4. 
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Society Proceedings 
COMING MEETINGS. 


Southern Surgical and Gynec. Assn., St. Louis, Dec. 15-17. 
Western Surgical and Gynec. An., Minneapolis, Dec, 20-30. 
American Assn. of Anatomists, Baltimore, Dec. 29-31. 


THE SOUTHERN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Second Annual Meeting, held at Atlanta, Ca., Nov, 10-12, 1008, 


The President, Dr. B. IL. Wyman, Birmingham, Ala., in the 
Chair. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered by Hon. Hoke Smith, 
Governor of Georgia, and Dr. J. C. Olmstead, of Atlanta. The 
response was by Dr. G. C. Savage, Nashville, Tenn. 


President’s Address. 


Du. R. I. Wyman: This organization is no longer an ex- 
periment; I believe that it will develop into one of the stronz- 
est bodies in the country. Until recently the South has aot 
kept pace with the East and West in medical Owing 
to the unwieldy size of the American Medical Association, and 
to the fact that many Southern physicians could not attend 
its sessions, there has been for several years a need for an 
association, without legislative functions, whose aim should 
be the study of the disease peculiar to this section of the coun- 
try. The aims of the association are the encouragement of 
scientific endeavor and the fostering of cordial relations be- 
tween the members of the profession in this territory. I ree- 
ommend that immediate steps be taken to establish a journal 
of the Southern Medical Association. Some of the problems 
that have to be dealt with in the South are: malaria, yellow 
fever and tuberculosis—especially among the negroes. County 
and state sanatoria for tuberculosis should be established. 
The chief merace to health in the South is the negro race, 
and negroes should be taught by the medical profession and 
the leaders of their race how to live properly, so that they 
will not so easily become a prey to disease. When the Panama 
Canal is completed the South will be open to new dangers, 
not only yellow fever, but cholera and bubonic plague. 


Annual Oration: Limitations of Laboratory Work. 


Dr. II. F. Harnts, Atlanta: The general accentuation and 
widespread adoption of laboratory methods as aids in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease, along with the all but 
universal ignorance of the general practitioner concerning 
them, has and still leads to much unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing. The attitude of the profession toward the laboratory man 
is closely akin to that of the general public toward physicians, 
It is curious that the intelligent physician, with his eyes wide 
open, will repeat the error of the layman. Laboratory work 
is often entrusted to young and inexperienced men, and to add 
to the unreliability of such examinations the laboratory man 
is often given no information whatever concerning the patient. 
A great part of our work requires expert interpretation, and 
laboratory results, even when accurate, are but links in the 
chain that go to make up the proper diagnosis. As a na- 
tion we seem to lack the artistic temperament that is neces- 
sary to do really original work. Almost without exception we 
content ourselves with blindly accepting the results of Euro- 
pean investigators. To remedy these evils, the laboratory man 
should be careful and accurate and always give the clinician 
his honest opinion. The clinician should remember that prac- 
tically every laboratory report requires intelligent interpreta- 
tion, and that he must not expect absolute results. He should 
never fail to send with his specimen all possible information 
respecting it and the patient. 


Problems in Medicine Which Affect the Prosperity of the South. 

Du. Sai Harris, Mobile, Ala.: The physicians of the 
South have to deal not only with the problems which are pres- 
ent in other parts of the country, but because of climatic and 
other conditions, with diseases which are peculiar to the sec- 
tion and which affect Southern prosperity. The principal of 
these are yellow fever, malaria, uncinariasis and pellagra. The 
health of the negro is another important question. The future 
of the South depends largely on the solution of these problems. 
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If the Southern states can be freed from these diseases, if 
the poor whites and negroes of the South can be made stronger 
physically and mortally and become efficient laborers, capital 
and capitalists will pour into this section to develop our mag- 
nificent resources. Prove that yellow fever and malaria are 
forever stamped from the South, and our prosperity will 
amaze the world. 


Tincture Veratrum Viride (Norwood). 

Dr. J. S. Toop, Atlanta, Ga.: This drug, at one time one 
of the most used, has now fallen into disfavor, especially in 
the North. Norwood’s tincture was the only preparation used 
in the South, and the usual dose was one and a half minim, 
or three drops, generally at three-hour intervals. The doses 
recommended in modern books on materia medica vary from 
five to thirty minims. Morphin hypodermically is à perfect 
antidote. Veratrum viride does not cut short pneumonia, 
typhoid, or any other disease, but it still has its uses. It is 
not only a cardiac depressant, but a vasodilator. Given in the 
doses mentioned it does not produce any unpleasant effects, 
and the pulse can be kept at about 65 or 70 and soft. In the 
treatment of puerpural eclampsia five-minim doses may be 
given, hypodermatically, repeated hourly, if necessary. My 
principal employment of this drug now is in the treatment of 
certain heart diseases and all troubles in which there is in- 
creased bleod pressure. It may be combined with digitalis, 
squills, strychnin and other drugs when indicated, 

(To be continued.) 
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Incidence and Differential Diagnosis of Gall-Bladder Disease 
and Gastric Ulcer. 

Dra. J. X. Lacury, Pittsburg, Pa., diseussed gall-bladder dis- 
ease and gastric alcer in detail and concluded his paper as 
follows: (1) The coincidence of independent gall-bladder 
trouble and gastric ulcer is rather rare; only 1 in 321 cases 
of my seties. (2) Gastrie ulcer with its complications can 
easily cause an interference with the function of the gall 
bladder and duct to such an extent as to produce definite 
gall-bladder pathology. (3) Gall-bladder disease with its com- 
plications may cause such a disturbance of gastrie function 
as to simulate, if not actually cause, gastric ulcer, (4) While 
a combination of these two lesions may produce a complexity 
of symptoms, which makes a definite diagnosis impossible, the 
indications for operative interference are usually so definite 
that to disregard them would be disastrous to the patient. 


Syphilitic Crises Simulating Surgical Emergencies. 

Dr. M. X. Austin, Anderson, Ind.: The external evidence 
ef syphilis most frequently resembles the slowly growing 
tumors, especially of bone, but these should give little trouble 
in their diagnosis. The abdominal crises may simulate a 
number of organic diseases. In three of my cases, one sim- 
ulated gallstones, another renal colic and a third obstruction 
of the bowel. The various manifestations of syphilitic dis- 
ease of the spinal cord are frequently overlooked. Syphilis 
is not a rare disease in any community; 80 per cent. of the 
cases are said to result from innocent infection. 


Differentiation of Oft-Recurring Gastric Pains from Gallstone 
and Other Visceral Pains. 


Du. N. Rosewater, Cleveland, Ohio: Nearly all pains of 
the digestive organs occur during functional activity, while 
those due to gallstones, visceral and other causes are inde- 
pendent of the digestive periods. By giving nutritive enemata 
for periods of one, two or more weeks, we can put the digestive 
functions of the stomach and duodenum at rest for so long a 
period that such pains as would occur during this resting 
period can scarcely be attributed to gastroduodenal function, 
but rather to independent causes. In this way we eliminate 


from consideration the digestive function entirely by this 
gastric rest test. 
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Systemic Effects of Chronic Infections of the Throat and Nose. 


Dr. F. G. Srunus, Chicago: In view of the fact that so 
many systemic diseases are infectious in origin, the atrium 
of infection assumes a large place in the prophylactic and 
hygienic treatment. The nose and throat from their anatomic 
location at the beginning of the alimentary and respiratory 
tracts, and because of diverticula, such as the sinuses and 
tonsillar crypts, offer a large field for local and general in- 
fection. In the nose infection is due less to the direct ab- 
sorption of bacteria and toxins than to the fact that the 
discharges carry these into the respiratory and alimentary 
tracts. Pure cultures of pneumococci, streptococci and men- 
ingococci have been obtained in suppurative sinus discharges. 
Diseased tonsils and adenoids are responsible for a large per- 
centage of systemic effects, particularly tuberculosis and 
acute articular rheumatism. 

Autogenous Bacterial Vaccines. 

Dr. Oscar Bercnavsen, Cincinnati: Bacterial injections 
are of distinct therapeutic value. In most cases the improve- 
ment is a gradual one, although marked at the start. As in 
all branches of therapeutics, negative as well as positive 
results will be obtained. He who wishes results must follow 
the methods of Wright, including a careful bacteriologi« 
analysis in each case, the preparation of an autogenous 
vaccine in most cases, and a careful consideration of the 
clinical symptoms. The opsonic index, although it may only 
register one phase of immunity, can be of distinct value, 
especially in mixed infections. 


Differential Diagnosis of Mediastinal Sarcoma. 


Dr. R. H. AOK. Chicago: This case is reported not 
because of the difficulty attending its diagnosis, but because 
it was mistaken for either pulmonary tuberculosis or pul- 
monary syphilis. The patient was a young man of 27, who 
when seen was suffering from orthopnea, anasarca, and slight 
cough, with scanty mucous sputum. Chancre had been con- 
tracted three years before and mereury had been used in 
such doses that its physiologic effects were produced nine 
months prior to my visit. These symptoms had been mis- 
taken for the secondary manifestations of lues, and they, to- 
gether with the discovery by ray of a shadow at the right 
of the sternum, had seemed to confirm the supposition that 
the pressure symptoms subsequently developed were due to 
gumma in the right lung. Physical examination, however, 
revealed unmistakable signs of intrathoracic pressure with 
displacement of the heart, right-sided hydrothorax and ana- 
sarea. Enlarged cervical and axillary lymph nodes were also 
detected. The subjective and objective «symptoms were «so 
plainly unlike those of consumption of the lung or of gumma 
of that organ that I had no hesitation in diagnosing a tumor, 
probably sarcoma, of the mediastinum. A subsequent post- 
mortem established the correctness of the intra vitam 
diagnosis, 

Hysterical and Neurasthenic Conditions Following Accidents. 

De. B. F. Turner, Memphis: A plaintiff in an action for 
damages following an accident need not necessarily be con- 
sidered as perpetrating a fraud because physical disability 
can not be proven. To assume the grave responsibility of 
expert witness demands extraordinary skill, knowledge and 
experience, as well as a finely adjusted judicial temperament. 
It is no part of the office of the medical expert witness to 
support either side of the case. Rather than to run the risk 
of appearing ridiculous in the eyes of his fellow practitioners, 
the conscientious physician will decline an attractive fee and 
refuse to appear in a role for which his daily walk and well- 
established reputation appears to fit him but poorly, 


Surgery of Venereal Stricture of the Rectum. 

Dr. Grorce . Evans, Dayton, Ohio: Venereal disease of 
the rectum constitutes an affection which has been mastered 
by neither the syphilographer nor the proctologist. The 
former is not familiar with the armamentarium for rectal 
exploration, and the latter is not thoroughly familiar with 
venereal diseases. The manifestations of syphilis escape the 
former because they are often removed from the field of 
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vision; while the attention of the latter is called to the fact 
because pain exists in the rectum. Two propositions confront 
us: First, is this form of stricture of the rectum a local 
manifestation, or is it due to primary sore? Second, i- it the 
result of secondary or tertiary syphilis, or rather a constitu- 
tional infection followed by chronic inflammation and infiltra- 
tion? According to an able author, it is due to the rectum 
becoming inoculated through the secretions from the sores 
on the vulva, thus giving rise to chancroidal ulcers; these 
ulcers become cicatrized and constriction takes place. Again, 
the pre nee of chancroids at the orifice of the vagina, or 
about the anus gives rise to an inflammation of the areolar 
tissue surrounding the lower portion of the gut, and by the 
effusion of inflammatory material at certain points, giving 
rise to constriction either in this way alone or by directly 
producing inflammation and ulceration of the mucus coat 
of the bowel. I have seen many cases of chancroid of the 
vulva extending down and involving the anus, which were 
filthy in the extreme, but stricture of the rectum did not 
exist. If chaneroidal virus were carried into the rectum, 
every prostitute would have stricture of the rectum. I be- 
lieve that secondary induration of the rectum following a 
chancroid of the anus can occur. This induration may be 
followed by a chronic inflammation and ulceration and develop 
cicatricial tissue, thus forming an extensive stricture from 
which double infection may occur. Again, this stricture may 
be the result of true tertiary inflammation or ulceration, the 
rectal wall being infiltrated with syphilitic neoplasms, or by 
becoming organized into constrictive tissue, producing a 
stricture. The true explanation of the preponderance of 
stricture in women, whether specific or otherwise, is to be 
sought for rather in the anatomic relations of the rectum 
than in any constitutional diathesis. The site of the stricture 
is generally at or about the attachment of the fibers of the 
levator ani. This possibly plays an important causative 
factor indirectly, there being more or less constriction here, 
consequently if there is any ulceration the power of resistance 
in the patient is not sufficient to overcome the trauma, Here 
it is that the feces meet the first resistance, and where these 
strictures undergo contraction, and chronic inflammation fol- 
lows. While iodids are usually prescribed in these condi- 
tions, they are not of curative value, and it is only by 
incision and eternal mechanical dilatation that these stric- 
tures of specific nature can be made tolerable. 


DISCUSSION, 


Du. Artuvr Dean Bevan, Chicago: Almost all cases of 
benign stricture of the rectum are due to gonorrheal inflam- 
mation, and not to syphilis. I have had the opportunity of 
following the development of stricture of the rectum from a 
gonorrheal inflammation in two instances of gonorrheal 
proctitis in females. The inflammation involved the urethra 
and vagina, later the rectum, and within a short time a dis- 
tinct stricture of the rectum formed. Gonorrhea occurs in 
the female twenty times as often as it does in the male child, 
because the female child is peculiarly susceptible anatomically 
and because of the ease with which infection of the vagina 
oceurs in the female, and the difficulties with which it can 
inoculate a small urethra in the male child. 

Du. J. R. Pexnxixneron, Chicago: I have had a number of 
cases of gonorrhea of the rectum, and while the gonococcus 
was demonstrated to be present, as yet I have not seen a 
closed stricture of the rectum following. There has been 
much thickening of the rectal walls in some of them, but 
not sufficient to dignify it by the name of a stricture of large 
caliber. 


X-Ray Diagnosis of Stricture of the 

Dr. Sipyey Lance, Cincinnati: The fact that organic and 
spasmodic strictures may have points in common and may be 
combined, and the fact that in neurotics, in valvular heart 
disease, and in mediastinal tumor cases the passage of the 
stomach tubes and bougies is distinctly dangerous, establishes 
the valve of the ray method. It consists in giving a small 
bismuth capsule, a large bismuth capsule, and then several 
swallows of bismuth mush. From a study of the act of 
deglut it ion itself any obstruction to the passage is at once 
evident; the size and extent of the „ and whether 
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organic or spasmodic can be determined. Weak or deficient 
peristalsis is registered by the stoppage of the bismuth 
capsule, and thus an early diagnosis is possible before the 
stomach tube meets with resistance and even before dysphagia 
is present. Increased mediastinal pressure can thus be ree- 
ognized early by the stoppage of the bismuth capsule in the 
esophagus. There exists a sphincter at the entrance of the 
esophagus, as well as at the cardia. Instrumentation often 
serves to increase the spasm of these sphincters. The non- 
irritating bismuth mush will relax it. 


Legal Responsibility. 

Du. A. E. Sterne, Indianapolis: There should be more care- 
ful examination and observation of persons accused of criminal 
acts and for whom the plea of insanity is advanced. In my 
opinion, insanity once established is a clear basis for irre- 
sponsibility in a legal sense, but at the same time I emphasize 
the necessity for not permitting criminals who have been de- 
clared to be of unsound mind to be set at liberty. I deny the 
psychiatric entity of so-called moral insanity in the so-called 
temporary emotional state, and I would deny them altogether 
the protection of law and medicine. At the same time morbid 
tendencies and perversions associated with other evidences of 
mental unsoundness clearly establish insanity and are symp- 
toms of well-defined psychoses. The existence of a mere de- 
lusion unaccompanied by other signs of mental impairment do 
not establish insanity; but, on the other hand, the existence of 
a delusion even of a single variety associated with definite 
signs of mental and physical defect is a sufficieat basis for 


such a plea 
The Human Element in Medicine. 

Dr. P. Zexnen, Cincinnati, Ohio: As practitioners, we are 
too prone to overlook the human element in disease. We not 
only overlook the characteristics of the patient, his special 
physiologic or pathologic reactions, but we are apt to forget 
that great factor in health and disease, his mental attitudes 
and aptitudes. A powerful therapeutic agency is the mode of 
examination of the patient. The physician may harm his pa- 
tient by neglect or delay in telling him the result of the ex- 
amination of the urine, for instance, the idea arising in the pa- 
tient’s mind that he has serious disease, of which his physician 
is unwilling to speak. The human element figures materially 
in diagnosis and prognosis. The mental element frequently 
plays a large or controlling part in the case. Let each of us 
ask himself: What of present suffering is due to the mode of 
examination, the diagnosis or prognosis given, or the treat- 
ment instituted, and how much can be gained by remedying 
any harm thus done, or by well-directed suggestions, or by a 
heart to heart talk with the patient as to what his mind has 
done, and may do, in the way of mental and physical health? 


Object Lessons in Otology for the General Practitioner. 

Das, J. A. Stucky and 8. R. Marks, Lexington, Ky.: We 
have endeavored to impress the general practitioner with the 
necessity of a careful and routine examination of the ears of 
children in all febrile conditions, especially in the acute ex- 
anthemata. To accomplish this the medical schools of our 
country must offer a better course of instruction in the dis- 
eases of the throat and ear. We advise that a free myrin- 
gotomy be done in cases of earache after pain has persisted for 
a few hours, with no relief from local and general measures, 
whether there be fluid in the middle ear or changes in the 
drum membrane, as it relieves the pain and renders further 
trouble much less likely. A search must then be made for the 
cause of the trouble. The value of microscopic examination of 
every aural discharge can not be over-estimated, since the vari- 
ous organisms causing middle-ear suppuration and consequent 
mastoiditis differ in virulence. The differential leucocyte count 
is also of value. Every patient with mastoid tenderness should 
be carefully watched; the disappearance of pain and restless- 
ness means the same thing in mastoiditis as in appendicitis—a 
relief of local pressure, the pus escaping externally or inter- 
nally. The so-called classical symptoms should not be waited 
for in mastoid disease, but early operation done, thereby con- 
serving the patient, as less anesthesia is required, there is less 
shock, the middle ear is frequently saved, and complications 
are avoided. Chronic conditions of the middle ear should 
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always be considercd dangerous and should receive careful at- 
tention and operative treatment if necrosis be present. The 
treatment of the constitutional phase of every ear case, no 
matter how mild, is important in regard to the intestinal tract. 


Other Papers Read. 
The following papers were also read: 


“Administration of Ether by Rectum,” by Dr. F. Bes Chicago 
= mé of the Various Technics for "Dislocated Kidney a nd A 

Souther, 
— by Dr. E. M. 
“Internal Urethrotom 
Valentine and T M. 
of Gastric Ulcer.” hou 
Prostate Be R y Dr. E. O. Smith, C incinnati ; “PFrac- 
ture of the Astragalus with 14 of the Fragments.” by J. II. 
ealy, Freeport, Il. “Cause of Failure in Treatment of Tuber 
los Dr. F. M. Pot Monrovia, (al: 


Harlan. Cincinnati: 
* alue of . 


nd the 22 


i. Mack. Chicago: “Nervous Chil- 


ver: 
C. I. nor. Asher N. 

v Dr 6. F. — Chicago : W 
the 141 of the Preamococens and Menin. 
Methods for 


tion a7, Jelly for — Specimens,” 
Hogue . Milwaukee, 


in 
“Early Treatment of 
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Cesarean Section. 

Dr. Lewis C. Mounts. Birmingham, Ala.: In infected cases 
the incision is closed as usual by continuous through and 
through sutures of catgut into the uterine wall, exeept for a 
distance of three centimeters at the lower angle. A Mikulicz 
wick is introduced through the abdominal wall into the 
uterine cavity. It is important to minimize the loss of blood, 
and this is best accomplished by an assistant compressing the 
uterine artery, or by encircling the cervix with a soft rubber 
catheter before the uterine incision is made. In predetermined, 
elective Cesarean sections it is never necessary to remove the 
uterus except where there is uncontrollable hemorrhage from 
the placental site, or where there is carcinoma of the cervix or 
a myxomatous tumor which can not be enucleated. Where 
there is exhaustion and infection, or probable infection, the 
uterus should be removed or treated by drainage through the 
abdominal wall. 

If it is desired to prevent future conception tie off the 
tubes at the outer ends. Where a diagnosis of positive in- 
dication for Cesarean section is made before the onset of 
labor, I am convinced it is safest and best to carefully com- 
pute the termination of gestation, and upon its arrival operate 
regardless of labor. I am also convinced that the diagnosis of 
the conditions necessitating Cesarean section can most fre 
quently be made before the onset of labor. If this is done the 
operation becomes one of election and, in the hands of the 
expert and done under proper conditions, maternal and in- 
fantile mortality should be almost nothing or no greater than 
in clean, interval appendectomies. 

DISCUSSION. 

Du. E. Mester, Richmond: In a case of puerperal eclamp- 
sia with undilatable cervix I performed a vaginal Cesarean 
section which was attended with practically no loss of blood, 
and recovery was uneventful. The operation is one of the most 
important for cases of this kind, being quick, easy and safe. 
In a case in which the child had been dead for five days, and 
the woman septic, I did a Porro, but death ensued. In a 
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the Medical Witness,” by Dr. I. M. Crafts, — WN at “Cerebral 
Rheumatism,” by Dr. H. H. Hoppe, Cincinnati; “Mental Responsi- 
bility,” by Dr. C. W. Hitchcock. Detroit: “A New Field for Prac- 
tice in and by T. Crothers, Hartford. 
Conn: “Feeding a Alcohol in Typhoid Fever.” by 
Dr. J. H. Landis, ¢ rehlorhydria and Its Treatment 
Based on Animal Experimentation,” by Dr. M. M. Portis. Chicago; 
“Pernicions Anemia,” by Dr. J. A. Witherspoon, Nashville, Wan 
“Causation and Treatment of Infantile Convulsions,” by Dr. FE. W. 
Saunders, St. Louis: “The Liver in Five Hundred Cases of Gas 
dren.” by Dr. I. A. Abt. Chica 
Pulmonary Edema.” by Dr. J. I. Miller. Chicago: “Treatment of 
Sciatica by Deep Perineurial Infiltrating Injections of Salt Solu- 
tion.” by Dr. DO. H 
losis.” br Dr. 8 G.I 
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Porro operation performed on a woman whose uterus 
tured while she was on her way to the hospital, there was but 
little bleeding and no shock, and the patient was well in three 
weeks. I agree with Dr Morris as to the safety of the Cesar- 
ean section, unless the child is dead. I do not, however, sec 
the value of draining through the abdominal wall, because if 
there is infection, the germs have penetrated the tissues and 
are beyond the reach of the drain; and if flushing ix necessary 
it ix best done through the vagina. To tum up, in aseptic 
cases, Cesarean operation is best; but in the septic do the 
Porro. 


Dr. G. T. Harrison, New York: I agree with Dr. Morris’ 
conclusions, but do not think that the classic operation is in- 
dicated in cases of placenta previa or undilatable os. In these, 
vaginal Cesarean section is superior to the Saenger. The trans- 
verse incision through the fundus is not so apt to be followed 


hemorrhage. 

Dr. J. W. Bovfix, Washington: Sterilization should only be 
done when life will be endangered by future pregnancies. The 
method of sterilization by ligating the tubes is uncertain. One 
should be certain that there are no supernumerary tubes and 
that the ligatures do not cut through them. It is necessary, 
too, to cover the cut ends with peritoneum to insure closure. 
Drainage of the uterus is best done by taking advantage of 

, and, therefore, through the vagina with a stiff tube 
of considerable caliber. As to vaginal Cesarean section in the 

woman near full term, the vaginal wall is prepared 
by Nature for the passage of the fetus, and therefore, it is well 
dilated; but the operation adds traumatism, and in the closure 
of the wounds in emergency work one is very apt to make in- 
discriminate approximation of the structures resulting in a 
relaxed perineum. 

Dr. I. C. Morais, Birmingham, Ala.: There is practically no 
mortality rate in Cesarean sections performed in aseptic cases. 
There are certain patients who die in spite of any procedure, 
but these are rare, and in the majority of cases drainage 
through the abdominal wall is best. I agree with Dr. Bovée 
as to the necessity for covering the cut end of the tube, but in 
these cases rapidity is a desideratum, and section between lig- 
atures is reasonably safe. As to hemorrhage, the method 
described is very quick and absolute. 

Sacral Hematoma. 

Dr. E. T. ha dur. Abingdon, reported a case of spina bifida 
converted into a hematoma during breech presentation, the 
breech presenting. It was supposed to be the bag of waters 
and an attempt was made to rupture it, but, fortunately, un- 
successfully. The tumor weighed 9 ounces, the baby 4% 
pounds. The former was removed three weeks after birth 
and the latter is living. 


New Treatment in Hypertrophied Prostate. 

De. J. W. Hunter, Norfolk, discussed the Roentgen ray 
treatment for this condition and reported an apparently hope- 
less case in a man aged 81 who had been greatly improved 
and symptomatically cured. He thinks that the full physiologic 
dosage should be given. The patient is placed in Sim's posi- 
tion, and the perienum irradiated. He believes that the new 
treatment will be followed by brilliant results, though he 
considers it better suited to cases of the first or second degree 
of prostatic hypertrophy. It is without mortality and, in 
careful hands, free of . 

DISCUSSION, 

Un. A. I. Gray, Richmond: We can not hope for much in 
ray treatment of hypertrophied te, because the in- 
crease of connective tissue overbalances that of the cells. If 
the reverse were true, then the rays would be of benefit. We 
should not consider a post hoe cure as a propter hoc. While 
it appears that Dr. Hunter's claim of a cure is good, we should 
wait for others before deciding the case affirmatively. 

Da. S. G. Staventrer, Lynchburg: Surgery of the prostate is, 
as a whole, d ; manual massage is disappointing. 


The static wave has, in my hands, produced symptomatic 
cures. 

Un. J. W. Hunter, Norfolk: I do not claim to cure every 
case of hypertrophied prostate or even a small percentage of 
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them; I only give the result in my case in which surgery was 
contraindicated and medicines proved unavailing. With the 
rays there was a symptomatic cure. As to surgery of the 
gland, while in some hands it is successful, it is curious that 
so many patients have died one or two months after opera- 
tion. There has been no mortality from the rays. 


Two Cases of Mechanical Obstruction of the Bowel. 


Dr. J. Snevton Horstey, Richmond: In one case there was 
a band which crossed the ileum about six inches from its termi- 
nation. An artificial anus was made and two weeks later 
it together with several inches of intestine on each side of it, 
was excised and union made with sutures. was com- 
plete. In the second case there was volvulus of the sigmoid 
which had caused gangrene of all the sigmoid, the upper part 
of the rectum and most of the descending colon. Operation 
was performed under cocain, and the gangrenous bowel being 
excised, the colon was brought down where it was healthy 
and sewed in the upper corner of the wound. There was not 
a sufficient amount of healthy rectum left to do an anastomo- 
sis. The patient made a satisfactory recovery and left the 
hospital at the end of four weeks. 


Some Further Applications of the Fowler-Murphy Method. 

Du. Sovtucate Lxtan. Norfolk: I wish to emphasize the 
good results obtained from elevation of the patient while on 
the right side instead of on the back after operation for ap- 
pendicitis. This position is almost as important as the eleva- 
tion, and I have yet to see a case in which it did not aid 
drainage. Elevation is as applicable in operative work above 
the pelvis as in others. In septic cases the position is to be 
aided by salt solution in the bowels and by other measures as 
indicated. It should be especially appreciated by the country 
physician when immediate operation for appendicitis is im 
possible, as because of it infection is kept from spreading. It 
should be maintained in the transportation of patients to hos- 


pitals. 
The Economics of Appendicitis. 

Dr. W. I. Perce, Richmond: Appendicitis is to be considered 
from the standpoint of the patient, and such methods of treat- 
ment undertaken as will tend to lessen the stay in bed and 
minimize the chances of hernia, fistula, obstruction, ete. See- 
ond only to the saving of life is the big economic question of 
cost in time and money to the patient. To drain the abdo- 
men of a working man is usually to drain the resources of his 
entire family. By a proper choice of incision in certain cases, 
the stay in bed may be cut down by weeks, and a hernia requir- 
ing another operation averted. We can not settle the question 
of drainage by failing to drain cases that demand it. In a 
large majority of drainage cases we expect recovery; the lay 
issue of saving life is not paramount, and we should, in these 
cases, do as little damage to the abdominal wall as possible 
and leave its cut or separated parts in such relation to one 
another that a good functional resuli may be confidently 


looked for. 
Other Papers Read. 

The following papers were also read: “Remarks on Direct 
Inspection of the Windpipe.” Dr. J. A. White, Richmond; 
“X-Rays as a Treatment of Skin Diseases,” Dr. T. W. Murrell, 
Richmond; “Herpes Gestationis,” Dr. C. J. Andrews, Norfolk; 
“Diagnosis of Hysteria,” Dr. B. R. Tucker, Richmond; “Case 
of Tetanus,” Dr. H. C. Grant, Waynesboro; “The Medical Pro- 
fession as Represented in the United States Navy,” Dr. P. M. 
Rixey, Surgeon-General, U. S. N.; “Typhoid Bacilli Carriers,” 
Dr. St. G. T. Grinnan, Richmond; “Some Phases of Tuberculo- 
sis Important to the Public,” Dr. C. T. St. Clair, Tazewell; 
“Present-Day View of Arteriosclerosis,” Dr. A. G. Brown, Rich- 
mond; “Hydrotherapy,” Dr. J. C. Walton, Richmond; “Inter- 
dependence of Physicians and Surgeons,” Dr. J. A. Hodges, 
Richmond; “Some Remarks on Coroners and Their Duties,” 
Dr. J. W. Brodnax, Manchester; “Extensive Lacerations of the 
Cervix Uteri Involving the Parametrium—Their Significance 
and Treatment,” Dr. G. T. Harrison, New York, N. Y.; “Treat- 
ment of Cancer,” Dr. H. B. Stone, University of Virginia; 
“Carcinoma of the Breast,” Dr. H. M. Taylor; “Stitching in 
Trachelorrhaphy,” Dr. J. W. Henson, Richmond, 
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IDAHO STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Sizteenth Annual Meeting, held at Boise, Oct. 8-9, 1908. 
(Continued from page 1636.) 

SYMPOSIUM ON ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED (TICK) 
FEVER. 


Clinical Phases of Rocky Mountain Tick Fever. 
Das. J. L. Stewart and W. F. Surrn, of Boise, 

this paper, read by Dr. Smith. They stated in brief: Dr. E. E. 
Ma xe. Boise, was the first to describe the symptoms of 
this disease. It usually begins with malaise, chilly sen- 
vations, occasionally a distinct chill, and general stiffness and 
soreness all over the body, especially in the back and legs. 
_ Occasionally there is headache and nosebleed. The tongue 
is coated with white fur, later becoming brown; it is dry, 
cracked in the middle, and has moist edges. Constipation is 
usually obstinate. The fever is of a continuous type, ranging 
from 100 to 104 or 105 F. The jon appears in from 
three to five days, usually first on the back, ankles and wrists, 
spreading gradually to limbs and body, and to the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet. Late in the disease the 
eruption may be seen in the mouth and throat. The rash at 
first consists of red macule, gradually becoming darker to 
brownish, then hemorrhagic, which appear in successive crops 
and coalesce and become blotchy, often forming large hemor- 
rhagic areas. Delirium is frequent, the spleen is enlarged, 
bronchitis is frequent, with tendency to pneumonia in alco- 
holics, and in severe cases there is apt to be a semicomatose 
condition. Pulse is slow and full; urine is scant, high colored, 
occasionally hematuria, rarely albuminuria. Blood examina- 
tion shows débris of broken down red blood corpuscles and 
iron pigment, slight leucocytosis; hemoglobin is reduced some- 
times as much as 50 per cent. Complications noted are: 
Sloughing of scrotum, palate and pharyngeal mucous mem- 
brane, bronchitis, intense intoxication, cardiac dilatation, 
acute mania, and in later stages in aged patients there may be 
cyanosis. The period of incubation varies from five to seven 
days. The mortality is probably from 5 to 10 per cent. 


Causal Factors, Mortality and Geographical Distribution in 


Du. E. E. Maxey, Boise: From information received from 
ninety-five physicians of the state, from the state immigration 
commissioner, the state auditor's office, the state live stock 
commission, and other reliable sources, the following statistical 
information is compiled : 

1 There are approximately 375 cases of spotted fever in Idaho 


yearly. 
2. are reported found in every county except La 
ordinar wood tick seems 2 — 1. prevailing spec lex. — * 


3. ground badgers, and 
A E are in abundance over the entire spotted fever 
area. 

4. 

fed, sheared, lambed, and 


Practically all sheep a grazed 
only in the fifteen lower cou 
G. At least 38 t. more. of occur among 
hose hand! ; 35 per cent. occur among 
those leading an qutdoor life; 8 per cont. were or pros- 
per cent. 


Zposed to infection. 
been found in 81.5 per cent. of the 
I observation was made. 

Seventy per cent. of the physicians who have treated 
ted fever. — the tick-bite theory as method of infection: 
or thought it tue to — water. 


; the average 


92 areas of the state are in Washington, 
„Lincoln. Cassia, Oneida, and Bannock 
disease is in . Owyhee, 
m, Fremont, and Custer counties, 
There is 4— similarity in geographical distribution of 
spotted fever and the areas of the state occupied by the sheep 
industry; and in view of our present knowledge of relation of 
tick to this disease, this relation may be explained by one of 
two conditions: (a) Either the sheep, sheep-dog, horse, jack 
rabbit, gopher, ground squirrel, chipmunk, coyote, or badger, 
any or all of them, may be subject to spotted fever in Nature, 
the tick becoming inoculated by feeding on the sick animal, 


and then carrying the infection to man; or (b) great numbers 
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of female ticks are infected by man during the spotted fever 
season and, through their progeny, carry the infection over to 
the following spring. In either case the sheep, dogs, and 
horses may act only as common carriers or distributors of the 
infected ticks. 


Recent een Rocky Mountain Spotted (Tick) Fever 
in Montana and Idaho. 

Dr. H. T. Ricketts, Chicago: Prior to April, 1908, my in- 
vestigations demonstrated (1) that the character of the dis- 
ease is a generalized invasion of the body by an as yet un- 
recognized and uncultivated micro-organism, as evidenced by 
the ability to reproduce the disease in guinea-pigs or mon- 
keys by injecting patients’ blood serum or by the bite of a 
tick, and by maintaining the disease in these animals by 
methods of passage, and also that the disease is exclusively 
an acute infection and recovery is followed by immunity; (2) 
that the disease is transmitted to man by the bite of a tick, 
the life history of the tick and its various relations to the 
disease were also definitely determined; (3) from the ac- 
curate knowledge thus obtained certain preventive measures 
have become manifest, that is, avoiding infected localities in 
the spring, individual precautions if compelled to visit infected 
areas, and measures to decrease the number of ticks, by oiling 
domestic animals and clearing off sage brush and timber and 
destruction of rodent animals. In the spring of 1908 I ex- 
amined several Idaho cases and found that the clinical 
features of the Idaho disease were similar to those occurring 
in Montana, and I succeeded in inoculating guinea-pigs from 
these patients. At the same time guinea-pigs immune to the 
Montana disease were inoculated, with negative results, thus 
conclusively demonstrating the identity of the disease in the 
two states, the Idaho strain being apparently much milder. 
In May, 1908, I began experiments through which I have 
demonstrated that what seems to be the prevailing tick near 
Boise and Mountain Home, is capable of acquiring and trans- 
mitting spotted fever, and that the Idaho tick can acquire and 
transmit the Montana spotted fever. I also tentatively 
demonstrated that the Montana tick may acquire and trans- 
mit the Idaho disease. 

In my Montana experiments this year I demonstrated that 
the gopher, ground hog, chipmunk, rock squirrel, and mountain 
rat are susceptible to spotted fever, and further that these 
animals may be sick with spotted fever and yet show no 
clinical features of the disease as does the guinea-pig. It is 
yet to be demonstrated what other animals are susceptible 
to the disease, and what animals, if any, actually suffer from 
the disease in Nature. The difference in virulence of the 
Idaho and Montana cases may be explained either through 
the difference in variety of tick or a difference in the animals 
which act as tick hosts in the two states. This and many 
other important features yet remain to be worked out. 


Indications for State Control of Rocky Mountain Tick Fever. 

Du. T. D. Tutte, Billings, Mont.: The disease first appeared 
in Montana in the spring of 1885, since when the number of 
cases has gradually increased, with a death rate of from 60 
to 90 per cent. The disease probably appeared in Idaho be- 
fore it did in Montana and infection very likely extended from 
Idaho to Montana. Tick fever is also found in Washington, 
Oregon, Wyoming and Utah. Dr. Emil Starz of Helena made 
the first scientific study in 1901 by examining the soil and 
water of the infected region, but with negative results. In 
1902 Wilson and Chowning were employed by the Montana 
board of health to study the disease and their findings are 
well known. In 1903 Anderson was able to corroborate the 
findings of Wilson and Chowning. In 1904 Stiles made extensive 
studies, but was unable to confirm findings of Wilson and Chown- 
ing and Anderson, and in 1905 Francis’ studies were entirely neg- 
ative. In 1906 Drs. Ricketts and King took up the work. Both suc- 
ceeded in inoculating guinea-pigs and in transmitting disease 
from guinea-pig to guinea-pig through the bite of a tick. 
Neither was able to find the hematozoa described by Wilson 
and Chowning. The life history of the tick was studied by 
Ricketts, and infected ticks were found in Nature. This work 
of further investigation should be continued by competent 


— 

1 

11. The chief complications are meningeal irritation, pneumonia, 

nephritis, cardiac weakness, and gangrene of skin. 

| Death rate varies from 3.8 to 11.4 | 7 
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men of national reputation, and at public expense of all states 
infected with the disease. To fight the disease we must elim- 
inate the tick from inhabitable districts. This is probably 
best done by clearing off and settling the land for agricultural 
purposes, and in some localities by oiling all domestic ani- 


mals. 
Discussion on Symposium on Tick Fever. 

De. J. R. Nemners, Weiser: Tick fever was first discussed 
by this association twelve years ago. I was firmly convinced 
that the tick was the pal factor in the inoculation of 
the disease. While Dr. Tuttle mentions the period of incuba- 
tion in Montana as practically about seven days, it has been 
my observation in Idaho that the period of incubation is 
longer. Of course, most of the cases occur among people who 
are constantly exposed to tick bites. It is nothing unusual 
for some of them to have had on their person many ticks 
end many tick bites for weeks, and it is impossible in most 
of these eases to tell when the inoculation took place. But 
1 have noticed that people who lived in town and would go 
ont into the sage brush for a day and come home with one 
or two tick bites would often go for eleven or twelve days 
lefore showing evidence of disease. It is rare indeed for any- 
one living in town to have this disease unless they have made 
a recent visit to the foot-hills or sage brush plains. Twenty- 
one years ago Washington County was practically a cattle 
and horse country, for there were very few sheep in the 
valley. If sheep came into the county they came after the 
lambing and shearing and were driven right through 
up into the hills, and after a time of year when one was 
likely to get this fever. About three years after I went to 
Weiser, eighteen or nineteen years ago, the first case of 
spotted fever I ever heard of was reported in the Payette val- 
ley. I did not see any cases for two or three years more, 
but I heard of several cases over there each year, and it oc- 
curred to me that it was not a very serious disease or that 
they were very fortunate, as I had never heard of anyone 
dying at that time from it. My first patient came into the 
office just at the period when the eruption shows on the 
wrists and ankles and he had considerable fever, but his was 
net an aggravated case. After puzzling over it considerably 
and after I had told the man that I did not know what was 
the matter with him, it seeming to me to be more like an up- 
ide down case of measles, an old man who happened to be 
in the office at the time and who had seen some of the other 
cases, said it was a case of spotted fever, and from that time 
on I knew spotted fever when I saw it. Now, about this time 
they were beginning to feed sheep and sheep were held around 
that locality in the spring until after lambing and shearing, 
and as soon as the sheep came we began to have spotted fever. 
Prior to that time, people had been going out into the sage 
brush and were bitten with ticks, but not until after the 
sheep were brought in did we have any spotted fever. The 

herders and the people who were out in the sage brush 
were the first to get the disease. 

For a few years after that there was spotted fever in the 
lower valley, but no cases in the upper valley. As those val- 
leys were settled up and brought under cultivation, and 
sheep were driven up there during the lambing and shearing 
season, tick fever has been prevalent there; and, fortunately, 
there are fewer cases in the vicinity of Weiser. One or two 


and young cattlemen, and young people in general, I have never 
noticed a fatal case, but in isolated cases, especially when old 
people are attacked, there is a heavy mortality. In these 
fatal cases the course of the disease is entirely different. The 

ion shows up scarlet colored spots at first, followed 
by a dark mottling of the skin and a well-defined eruption, 
and very scanty urine. At first the patient is not 
and the disease is usually allowed to run until by 


usually sulmormal; and } 
in ten or twelve hours. In another class of fatal cases the di- 
ease attacks very stout people, and those who have a 
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tory of rheumatism. In the younger 
the temperature runs very high, the eruption coming out 
usually bright scarlet and becoming thicker and thicker until 
there is not the size of a pinhead that is not covered; after 
the fifth or sixth day delirium develops, apparently a profound 
toxemia and suppression of urine; and the disease is apt to 
prove fatal within two or three days. 

Dr. L. P. McCatia, Boise: Dr. Ricketts’ work has proved 
conclusively that the tick is the great if not the only factor 
in the case, though a great deal remains to be done along that 
line. This brings up the question of how we are to get rid 
of the tick. What can we as physicians do, and what can or 
should we ask the coming session of the legislature to do 
in the way of helping to study and eradicate this disease? 
Of course, the disease is not so fatal in this community as it 
is in Montana, but if we can get help from the legislature I 
think we could carry this work on. 

Dr. J. M. Tawton, Boise: Dr. Maxey spoke of the disease 
being confined to the Snake River plains and to the Bear 
River valley, and I wonder if the Bear River valley in Utah is 


also an infected area. I have heard it suggested that the 


rabbit bears a probable relation to this disease, because it 
was a well-known fact that rabbits frequently disappear 
from certain localities for one, two or three years on account 
of some epidemic among them. 

Du. E. W. Kixixuax, Hailey: I have seen three cases of 
spotted fever since returning from the recent session of the 
American Medical Association. The first occurred July 31 on 
the Malad River, the second on August 15 up the canyon near 
Hailey, and the third case on September 10. The first two 
patients got along nicely and the third one is still under 
treatment. Five years ago when I first came to this country, 
I was led to believe that this disease was to be seen only 
during the early spring months. A boy from Shoshone, where 
T was then located, was taken ill, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the people stated it was spotted fever and the at- 
tending doctor had so diagnosed the case, I had never heard 
of a case later than June, and I took occasion to criticize the 
diagnosis, but later developments have proved that the doc- 


is 
rather commonly found in parts of eastern Oregon in the 
sage brush country. In the upper Snake River valley, the 

from Fremont County were reported by 


He reports seeing an average of two cases annually, one- 
third of his patients gave history of tick bite and all died. 


virus in the salivary glands that the presence of the micro- 
organisms were demonstrated by means of inoculation experi- 
ments. We have never been able to see the micro- 
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tor was wiser than I. 
Dr. E. E. Maxey, Boise: Infected areas extend down the : 

Dr. Hargis of Ashton, near the eastern part of the county. 
Of course, there is a question as to diagnosis here, but I think 
Dr. Hargis’ cases were probably of the Montana malignant 
type. Dr. Price of Rigby, near the southern boundary of 
Fremont County, reports having seen two cases within the 
last four years. Fifty per cent. of his patients gave history 
of tick bite and none died. Dr. C. Wardell Stiles, Washing- 
ton, D. C., states in a communication that he recently had 
occasion to study a large number of ticks from the Bitter 
Root valley and to compare them with specimens from Cali- 
fornia. Up to this more recent study he had not been able 
to determine clearly between the Montana and California 
species, but with his present material it seems clear that 

things have occurred to me in regard to the severity of the the Montana tick of the Bitter Root valley, namely, 

disease. In the average person who has it, the sheep herders Dermacentor andersoni, is entirely distinct from the Cali- 
fornia tick known as Dermacentor occidentalis. Dr. Stiles 
states further that he has examined few ticks from Idaho and 
is not prepared to commit himself to a definite statement, 
but that so far as his examinations have gone he believes the 
Idaho species to be distinct from the Dermacentor occidentalis 
of California, and to be closely allied to and possibly identical 
with the Montana tick Dermacentor andersoni. 

the physician sees the patient it is too late. There is 

absolute suppression of urine, a very small amount of high- 

colored urine being obtained by catheter; temperature is 

the summer, I sent specimens to Dr. Stiles and Dr. Banks of 
Washington. Dr. Stiles replied that he thought the Idaho 


1 
8 
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tick was different from the Montana tick, but would want to 
have more material before he could come to a definite con- 
clusion about it. He stated again that the Montana tick is the 
Dermacentor andersoni. Dr. Banks responded, saying that 
the Idaho tick was certainly different from the Montana 
tick, so far as he could see an entirely different species. Dr. 
Banks recently published a new index of the ticks of the 
United States, in so far as they are known, and he differ- 
entiates between the Montana tick and the Idaho tick. Con- 
cerning the question of spotted fever in August, the disease 
does not occur in Montana after July usually, rarely in 
August and sometimes as late as October. season for 
the adult ticks is in the spring. They are rarely found in 
Montana after July 1 and until February, but I have found 
them in Montana in September, but not many of them. The 
development of the tick depends on temperature and moisture; 
some develop more rapidly and some more slowly. In Idaho 
Dr. Maxey and I went out last spring during the spotted- 
fever season and we found some young nymphs on some of 
the gophers and adult male and female ticks on horses. It is 
certain, therefore, that some of these ticks would develop as 
adult ticks later in the summer. I was going to say some- 
thing about the serum used in the treatment of these cases. 
It was taken from a horse. The infection of the horse was 
proved and the horse recovered, it being then bled to death in 
order to get as much serum as possible. The serum was 
given in small quantities and in large quantities, and in one 
case intravenous injection was resorted to. The number of 
cases treated in this way was too small to draw any definite 
conclusions. Usually the cases went through as though no 
serum had been given. We have no means of determining at 
present whether this is an antitoxin serum or not. We can not 
cultivate the organism, but if the serum happens to be an 
antitoxin serum it will probably be of great value in the 
treatment of spotted fever. 

Du. W. F. Surru, Boise: Dr. Maxey said that in some of 
the replies received by him some of the physicians adhered 
to the opinion that the disease was due to contaminated 
water. I was of that opinion until one or two things changed 
my mind. One patient went out to his sheep camp and I 
cautioned him about drinking the water out there, so he took 
a case of Idanha water along and drank nothing else, except 
of course in cooking and in tea and coffee. He had been out 
a great many times prior to this time, and on the other trips 
he had been drinking the camp water, but this time, though 
he drank none of the camp water, he contracted the disease. 


I told him if he had not drank the Idanha water he might 


have been all right. I also haf the water examined on two 
occasions by a chemist in Salt Lake, and it was found to be 
absolutely pure and nothing was found in the water that 
could produce any trouble watever. The water examined was 
taken from the spring used by this camp. These things proved 
to me that the water supply had nothing to do with the 
disease. Another interesting case that I recall was that of 
a child who had not been out of town, but she had a pet 
lamb, and about a week after the lamb was taken to the 
house the child was taken down with spotted fever. The tick 
was found on the child and it must have been on the lamb. 
While most cases have occurred in April and May I have had 
cases in the latter part of August, several in February, and 
one case I went to in three feet of snow in a mountain 
town. I have never seen nephritis in any of the cases I have 
had. 

Dr. T. D. Turrix, Billings, Mont.: In regard to the sheep 
question, there seems to be something crooked in the condi- 
tion. Either the tick is different in Montana and Idaho or 
the sheep are different. There are over 5,000,000 sheep in Mon- 
tana, but they are all on the east side of the state, and on 
the west side, where we have spotted fever, sheep are rare. 
There is no spotted fever in the sheep district. It may be a 
tick here that lives on the sheep that transmits the disease. 
The special species of tick that live in Montana do not at- 
tach themselves to the sheep. If they did it would make the 
fight against the tick much harder. At present the experi- 
ment of oiling cattle would be comparatively easy to carry 
out. The question of getting anything from the legislature in 
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the state should be gone into. Resolutions are good things, 
but they have not so much weight as a physician going to 
a legislator and saying what he thinks ought to be done. The 
family physigian has great influence. 


Ocular Manifestations of Some General Diseases. 

Dr. R. I. Nourse, Boise: The eye, directly or indirectly, 
reflects or participates in a large number and variety of gen- 
eral or systemic diseases, particularly cerebral, cerebrospinal 
and constitutional affections. Among these are: The ocular 
manifestations of syphilis, both hereditary and acquired, 
through its effect on the brain and cord and the eye structures 
themselves; and the optic neuritis, papillitis and choked dise 
caused by cerebral hemorrhage, gummata, meningitis, brain 
abscess, hydrocephalus and brain tumors. Optic neuritis fre- 
quently follows infective diseases, and toxic amblyopias may 
be due to use of tobacco and alcohol. Heart and blood dis- 
eases, such as endocarditis, endarteritis and aneurism, may 
cause disastrous eye lesions from embolism and thrombosis. 
Pernicious anemia gives a characteristic eye ground. Rheu- 
matism ranks next to syphilis in its responsibility for eye 
diseases, affecting nearly all structures of the eyeball. Ar- 
teriosclerosis, pyemia, gonorrhea, tuberculosis, scrofula and 
eczema are likewise prone to exhibit their baneful effects on 
the eye structures. Exophthalmie goiter and hysteria are 
noted for their eye symptoms, and the effects on the eye 
structures of diabetes and diseases of the kidneys are im- 


portant. 
j Other Papers Read. 

“A Plea for the Heart,” by Dr. Susan E. Bruce, Lewiston; 
“A Case of Dextrocardia,” by Dr. 0. H. Avey, Payette; “Med- 
ical versus Surgical Treatment of Amebie Dysentery,” by 
Dr. John M. Holt, U. S. Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service; “Hysteria; for the General Practitioner,” by Dr. 
R. L. Gillespie, Portland; “Medical Journals,” by Dr. K. J. A. 
Mackenzie, Portland; “Physiologic Therapeutics or Remedies 
Other than Drugs,” by Dr. J. E. Froom, Boise; “Medical Aspect 
of the Use of Alcoholic Beverages,” by Dr. J. M. Taylor, Boise; 
“Bilateral Twin Tubal Pregnancy,” by Dr. L. P. MecCalla, 
Boise; “Restoration of the Obliterated Cul-de-Sac for the 
Insertion of an Artificial Eye,” by Dr. A. Blitz, Boise. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS. 
Held at Washington, D. C., Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, 1908. 
(Continued from page 1726.) 


SECTION VI.—STATE AND MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


President, Surgeon-General Walter Wyman, Washington, D. 
C.; secretary, Dr. J. W. Kerr, Washington, D. C. 
A Federal Bureau of Health. 

Pror. Irvine Fisner, Yale University, president of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on National Health: 

The Committee of One Hundred on National Health was 
organized in the Spring of 1907. Its aim is to secure a bureau 
or bureaus of health under the Federal Government, as it is 
believed that in this way tuberculosis and other diseases can 
be most successfully reduced. The committee has received the 
cordial support of President Roosevelt, the late ex-president 
Cleveland, Mr. Taft, Mr. Bryan, the governors of various states 
and senators and congressmen. Last summer the health plank 
of the Committee of One Hundred was adopted in the plat- 
forms of the Republicans, Democrats and Independence League. 
The Republican platform reads: 

orts designed to secure greater efficiency in 


commend the eff 
national pubic he — agencies and favor such legislation as wil) 


The Democratic platform reads: 
We advocate the organization of all — 2 


tional public 
health agencies into a national bureau of 1 health, with such 
over sanitary conditions connect ith factories, mines, 


power 
tenements, child labor, and such other subjects as are properly 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and do not inter 

fere with the power of the states controlling public heaith — 


— 
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The movement has the endorsement of the American Medical 
Association and other medical organizations, the American 
Public Health Association and other hygienic organizations, 
the United Mine Workers of America and other labor organiza- 
tions. It is closely linked with the movement toward the 
preservation of our natural resources. In the peroration of 
President Roosevelt's famous speech before the conference on 
the Conservation of Natural Resources, he said: 


resources, though the gravest problem of t x 

another and greater to which this nat is not yet 

but to which it will awake in time, and with which it must here- 
after grapple if it is to live—the problem of national effictency. 

There already exists at Washington a Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service, but its work is chiefly confined to 
quarantine, to the care of sick sailors and to the examination 
of antitoxin at its hygienic laboratory. There is also the 
Bureau of Pure Foods, presided over by Dr. Wiley, and in the 
Census Office there is a Division on Vital Statistics. A proposi- 
tion which has found favor with many in Congress is to 
utilize the Department of the Interior by transferring from it 
most of the bureaus not connected with health or education 
and to transfer to it the various scattered health agencies now 
in other departments. To the nucleus thus formed it is hoped 
to add a bureau of medical investigation and a children’s 
bureau. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
the Federal Government may constitutionally exercise health 
powers, but the committee is taking pains to avoid any con- 
troversy on this point by confining its recommendations to re- 
search and publication, entering into the field of regulation 
only so far as it aflects interstate relations or the District of 
Columbia, It is hoped that the national capital may become 
a model city in sanitation as well as in other respects, in ac- 
cordance with President Roosevelt's well-known plans. By 
holding up high standards in public and personal hygiene, the 
national government will aid in the national efficiency, not 
directly, but by giving greater prestige and in stimulating to 
redoubled activity the work now being done by state and 
municipal boards of health. Public opinion holds sway in mat- 
ters of health as elsewhere. It is largely for the purpose of 
impressing public opinion that these international congresses 
on tuberculosis are held. It is believed that a Federal or- 
ganization of health, by persistently upholding health ideals 
and by the demonstration of methods of attaining and main- 
taining health, will keep the public interest from flagging. 

First and foremost among the specific problems to be treated 
by this national organization is the problem of tuberculosi-. 
At present circulars and pamphlets of information are issued 
by many state boards of health which might with greater ad. 
vantage be issued by one authoritative central bureau and 
utilized by all. The circulation of such pamphlets, if issued 
by the Federal Government, would be far wider, the cost of 
distribution far less, and the authority and ability of those 
who write them would be much greater. Already the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in the Department of Agriculture has 
made important contributions to tuberculosis, not only by in- 
spection of meats, but still more by the investigation of tuber- 
culosis in dairy products, particularly butter. Several bills are 
now before Congress relative to tuberculosis and one was 
passed at the last session making compulsory the notification 
of cases of tuberculosis in the District of Columbia. The ex- 
pansion of such work through a powerful national organiza- 
tion of health would not only give a great impetus to the 
crusade against tuberculosis but would utilize this crusade to 
bring about an improvement to American health generally. 

Relation of the Proposed National Department of Public 

Health Tuberculosis 


to Solution of the Problem in 
the United States. 


De. Cuartes A, I. Reep, Cincinnati: Tuberculosis alone 
causes the death of 140,000 persons and constant illness of two- 
thirds of a miilion more each year in the United States. The 
disease is preventable. The United States to-day has no na- 
tional public health agency vested with power competent to 
cope with the evil. Both great political parties have com- 
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mitted themselves to the creation of such a national public 
health agency. President Roosevelt has signified his intention 
to bring to the attention of the Congress, at its session in De- 
cember, specific proposals looking toward the correction of this 
unfortunate defect in our governmental organization. The 
object of my remarks is not to impress this Congress of 
scientists, for that is unnecessary, but I desire through this 
body to impress the people of the country with the extreme 
importance of supporting these proposals, to the end that lives 
may be saved and that science shall be given due honor in the 
practical government of men. The fundamental basis of pros 
perity is the productive of the people. It is the human 
factor, first, last and all the time that counts, but one that is 
taken all too little into account by publicists when they assume 
to talk learnedly on the great problems of national economics. 
1 am confident that the chief national legislation of the im- 
mediate future will be based on the fact that a man’s energy 
is his best asset, and that its full value depends on his health 
and his length of years. This movement is fostered, not only 
by human and economic considerations, but by the fact that 
the existing public health agencies established from time to 
time by our national government are insufficient and inco- 
ordinate and, to that extent and in consequence of that fact, 
are both unnecessarily expensive and disastrously inefficient in 
coping with this devastating evil. 

In addition, they are scattered through the various depart- 
ments of the government, and in consequence of this arrange- 
ment, or lack of arrangement, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
now the chief health official of the United States. The secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce and Labor is in charge of 
the fundamental basis of a health department—the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics. The Secretary of Agriculture has the en- 
forcement of the Food and Drugs Act, and also has charge of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. The Secretary of the Interior 
is the sanitary administrator of the territories, of the Indian 
tribes and of the great national eleemosynary institutions. The 
Secretary of War has charge of the sanitation of our insular 
possessions, including the Isthmian Canal Zone. The Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of War, under the advice and 
direction of their respective surgeons general, are, of course, in 
control, as they ought to be, of the health of, respectively, the 
navy and the army. Many other instances might be given to 
illustrate the fact that our national public health agencies, con- 
sidered in the aggregate, are in no possible sense connected 
with a co-ordinating center or under the direction of an intel- 
ligent and purposeful centralized administration, 

In considering the formation of a national department of 
health in relation to the control of tuberculosis, one of the first 
considerations js the limitation, under our form of government, 
of the state and national governments respectively. The laws 
in the various states are entirely inadequate and their complete 
lack of uniformity renders it impossible for the states to co- 
operate. And like laws by the states will probably not be 
enacted to any great extent until, under the initiative of the 
national government, the states shall send delegaies to a repre- 
sentative body, a sert of council of states, which shall meet, 
as a legislature or the congress meets, in a session or sessions 
long enough to accomplish satisfactory results, and whose ob- 
ject shall be to formulate bills on various subjects and send 
them back to the legislatures for enactment. In this way alone 
can the states move with anything like satisfactory rapidity in 
meeting the crying demand, for like laws, for like conditions, 
not only as relates to great sanitary problems, including the 
problem of tuberculosis, but relative to many other problems 
that concern the economic and social welfare of the people. 

Finally, we should attempt, through a council of states, to 
secure uniform state laws touching this and other important 
questions. We should have a strong federal public-health 
agency with which to do the national side of the work. The 
existing national public health agency could be assembled by 
transfer from the various departments in which they are now 
located into some one of the existing departments, and there 
organized under authority of additional law on the basis of 
highest efliciency. These agencies should be assembled in some 
existing department rather than organized into a separate «nd 
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distinct department with ion in the cabinet. The 
fundamental importance of this health movement, as shown 
by this great congress, and by hundreds of other on agg 
and associations, demands that, for its fullest efficiency, 
should be accorded the educational and moral force to be — 
rived only from its titular recognition in the departmental 
scheme of our government. The two propositions fortunately 
are readily reconciled. This can be done by changing the name 
of the deparment in which the health agencies are assembled, 
thus avoiding the multiplication of cabinet officers. Thus, if 
it shall be found wise to make the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
the nucleus for the aggregated service, the name of the depart- 
ment in which it is located could be changed to that of “Com- 
merce, Labor and Public Health.” Or if it shall be deemed ex- 
pedient to select the Department of the Interior the name of 
that department should be changed to that of Education and 
Public Health. which unlike the present title would mean and 
stand for something distinctive among our great national 
interests. 


But I insist in the name of the medical profession, in 
the name of science, in the name of humanity, that a great 
governmental agency to conserve, aa this one proposes to con- 
serve, more lives, more homes, more property, and more money, 
than any other single agency in the whole plan of government, 
shall be accorded a status befitting its dignity and its worth 
to all the people. 


SECTION II—CLINICAL STUDY AND THERAPY OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


Rest and Exercise in Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

Du. F. M. Portencer, Monrovia, Cal.: The functions of the 
body are best carried on when both rest and exercise in suit- 
able proportions can be prescribed. The amount of each must 
be determined by the natural resisting power of the patient 
and the pathologic condition present. In prescribing rest and 
exercise the conditions of the respiratory, circulatory, diges- 
tive and muscular systems must all be considered, and special 
attention must be directed to the condition of the heart, and 
the ability of the patient to exercise without causing fatigue, 
increase of cough, shortness of breath, or rise of temperature. 
Exercise causes toxins to be thrown out into the blood stream, 
thus producing autointoxications which cause practically the 
same symptoms as injections of tuberculin; but owing to the 
fact that the dosage can not be controlled, and that the pa- 
tient receives said dosage at a time when he is tired and not 
able to respond to his fullest capacity to the production of 
antibodies, the autoinoculation can not be considered a scien- 
tine method of administering bacterial vaccines. If work is 
to take the place of carefully prescribed exercise in the treat- 
ment of charity patients, it must be prescribed according to 
the needs of the individual, and the patient must not be per- 
mitted either to do hard work or to do more work than is 
consistent with his powers of endurance. 


Ultimate Results of Sanatorium Treatment. 

Du Lawrason Brown, Saranac Lake, New York: Of the 
first 300 patients at the Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium, 36 
per cent. are untraced and only 10 per cent. of the last 2.400. 
Of the 1,209 patients now known to be living out of 2,553, 


1,058, or 41 per cent. of the whole, are engaged in, or able 
to do, some work. Of these patients, 353 remain untraced, 
and if we consider only the 2,200 traced, 48 per cent. are 


able to work. Out of the 1,209 patients living, 87.5 are still 
able to work. Sixty-three patients who were discharged from 
fifteen to twenty-three years ago are still living. When it is 
considered that fifty years ago no one was ever thought to 
recover from pulmonary tuberculosis, results such as these 
are very encouraging. 

Day Camp for Consumptives. 

Dr. Davin Townsend, Boston: Until recent years there 
been little or no provision, in this country, for the type of 
tuberculous patient who, for one reason or another, is 
able for the incipient hospital or sanatorium, and yet is not 
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sufficiently advanced to require treatment in an advanced hos- 
pital or Germany early recognized the necessity of 
some such place, and in 1900, largely through the efforts of 
Drs, Becher and Lennhoff of Berlin, the Red Cross Society 
opened a day camp for men at Jungfernhaide, near Berlin. 
In the summer of 1905, the Boston Association for the Relief 
and Control of Tuberculosis opened in Boston a similar camp, 
the pioneer one of its kind in this country. Another camp 
was operated in the summer of 1906, and in 1907 the camp 
was continued for eight months, closing Feb. 1, 1908. The 
equipment of these camps consisted of shacks and tents, for 
kitchen, administration, dining room and various other pur- 
poses. There were two nurses and a resident physician in 
attendance, a cook, two caretakers and several maids. The 
patients came for the day only, and were given two lunches 
and a dinner each day. The chief aim of the camp was edu- 
cational, and much emphasis was laid on this side of the 
work. Each patient was taught the care of himself and how 
to prevent infection to others. A careful study of each pa- 
tient was made and every effort exerted to relieve him from 
all worry and anxiety. Each patient was encouraged to con- 
fide in the matron and medical staff, and nothing was too 
trivial to receive attention. 

Experience has taught that the day camp, when 
conducted, is of value, (1) on educational lines; (2) as it re- 
moves, for a time, the sources of infection from the home and 
the community; (3) as it enables cases which, although suit- 
able for some reason or other can not go to a sanatorium to 
obtain proper care; (4) as it helps to complete the cure in 
some patients who have been discharged from a sanatorium. 
In addition, it has proven that a patient with tuberculosis is 
not hopeless until he dies. In many cases in the past the dis- 
ease progressed and the patient died for no other reason than 
the lack of proper facilities for care. The per capita daily 
cost for an average daily attendance of 64, in 1907, was 51 
cents. 


(To be continued.) 
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Observations of Physician While Collecting Are Not Privileged. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1, says that in 
the personal injury case of Chlanda vs. St. Louis Transit Co., 
where the whole trend of the plaintiff's case was to the effect 
that she could not walk without artificial aid, a physician was 
not permitted to testify that on a certain date, when he called 
at her residence relative to a bill for services in her behalf, he 
saw her walking without the use of crutches, and saw her go 
up a flight of stairs without their use. This was error. 

Conceding that the witness was the plaintiff's physician at 
the time in question, yet the court thinks the offered evidence 
was competent. The statutory interdiction on the testimony 
of a physician or surgeon is salutary, but must be kept well 
within the banks of the prescribed statutory channel. He is 
incompetent to testify “concerning any information which he 
may have acquired from any patient while attending him in a 
professional character, and which information was necessary 
to enable him to prescribe for such patient as a physician, or 
do any act for him as a surgeon.” 

The offered testimony did not come within the letter or the 
spirit of the statute. The physician was making no profes- 
sional call on the plaintiff. He was not seeking information 
to enable him to prescribe for her or do any act for her as a 
surgeon. Admitting that facts gathered for that purpose while 
acting in a professional capacity are a sealed book, yet in this 
instance he was neither acting in a professional capacity nor 
was the fact inquired about in any wise necessary to treat his 
patient. In the law, as to that fact, the physician was the 
same as any other bill collector possessed with eyes. According 
to the common sense of the thing the matter was plainly 
without the proving: of a physician, and he was ‘ore com- 
petent to testify. 


. 
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Things Not Provable in Action fer Professional Services. 

The me Court of Arkansas says, on the of Hen- 
derson & Campbell vs. Hall & Hughes, that the latter parties, 
two physicians, sued the former, a firm of lawyers, alleging 
that said firm engaged the professional services of the plain- 
tiffs to visit, examine and report on the physical condition of 
a woman client of theirs who was alleged to have been injured 
through the negligence of a railroad company, and that the 
plaintiffs performed such services, and for the same the de- 
fendants agreed that they would pay to them the sum of 8200. 
The answer admitted the employment for the purposes stated, 
but denied that the defendants had agreed to pay the sum of 
$200, or any other certain sum, but alleged that they had 
agreed to pay the sum that the services would reasonably be 
worth. They alleged that the services were worth $34, but 
they tendered $40. 

Under these circumstances it was permissible for either 
party to introduce evidence as to the value of the services. 
But it was error to admit testimony that the plaintiffs brought 
about a compromise for the defendants with the railroad 
company, and that their services were worth $200 to the 
defendants because they made their case for them and got a 
compromise for them, that being without the issues, and highly 
prejudicial. The suit was for recovery of the value of medical 
services, and not for services as negotiators of a compromise. 

Likewise it was error to admit the testimony of several 
physicians to the effect that the plaintiffs’ services were 
worth 8200 because they were not ordinary services, and the 
further fact that the plaintiffs might have had to attend court 
as witnesses. As the case of the client was settled before this 
controversy arose, it was pure speculation as to what the 
physicians might have been called on to do had not the case 
been settled. They were called to render professional 
services in a physical examination of a woman, and were 
entitled to pay for the value of those services, and not for 
any speculative incidents that might or might not have fol- 
lowed from this service. 


Power of Conductors to Employ Surgeons in Emergency Cases. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas says, in the case of Bon- 
nette vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Co., 
an action brought by a surgeon, that it was alleged a stranger 
had been run over at night, and seriously or fatally injured at 
a station many miles distant from the principal offices of the 
company and from the residences of its principal officers, and 
that the conductor in charge of the train, and as agent of the 
company, employed the plaintiff, a resident surgeon, to render 
professional services to the injured man, and that it was nec- 
essary to amputate both thighs, which was done, with assist- 
ance, acting at the request and under the employment 
of said conductor. The company demurred to the com- 
plaint on the ground that it failed to state facts sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action against the company as it did not 
state that the conductor had any authority to contract for the 
services in question and failed to state any facts that would 
bind the company for the contract of the conductor in employ- 
ing the plaintiff. The demurrer was sustained in the lower 
court, but the Supreme Court holds that that was error. 

The Su Court quotes from several cases, as it says, to 
show that the authorities whether in the case of a stranger 
and or of an employé and passenger hold the com- 
pany liable for failing to exercise ordinary care to administer 
to the absolute needs of the ones whose unfortunate injury it 
has produced, notwithstanding it may have been without fault 
in producing such injury, and notwithstanding the injury may 
have been the direct result of the party’s own negligence. In 
so holding the company liable in such an emergency, it will 
be observed that the rationale of the doctrine, whether in the 
case of a stranger and trespasser, or of an employé or pas- 
senger, is found in the duty imposed by the dictates of com- 
mon humanity. The authorities stress the moral obligation 
and find from that the legal duty to alleviate as far as possible 
the suffering and to administer to the necessities which the 
company has contributed, however innocently, to produce. 

This court confesses, if the duty and the consequent lia- 
bility for failure to discharge that duty grow out of the ob- 
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does not see that the status or relationship of the injured to 
the party producing the injury could affect the question of the 
plaintiff's right to recover; for, from the humane viewpoint, 
clearly it could make no difference whether the helpless and 
unfortunate victim of the accident were 


passenger. 
in order to show the extent to which the authorities have gone. 
It was here a question of the authority of the conductor to 
act for his company. The emergency created that authority. 
Some one must have authority to represent the company under 
such circumstances. The conductor was the highest agent on 
the ground, and was in command of the train that did the 
injury. Before sufficient time had intervened to ascertain 
whether the accident was caused by the negligence of the com- 
pany, he certainly had at least the implied authority to pro- 
tect his company by doing what might be necessary to lessen 
the damages in the event it should be afterwards ascertained 
that the company was liable. This authority would be sufi 
cient to bind the company for his contract with the surgeon, 
but not for the surgeon's contract with others. 


The Court of Minnesota says, in the case of Leavitt 
vs. City of Morris, that there is a clear distinction between a 
person who gets drunk and an insane person, and that it may 
be conceded that one who is simply a drunkard, but is ab'e 
properly to take care of himself, his family, and his prop- 
erty, and is not a menace to the public, cannot be committed 
to and detained in a hospital for inebriates without his consent, 


undoubted right to punish drunkenness, and to provide for the 


is 
2 
2 71 


y 
Chapter 288 of the Minnesota laws of 1907, entitled, “ 
creating and establishing a hospital farm for inebriates,” 
is of such a character. It is not a penal, but a paternal, 
ute, seeking, not the punishment of the inebriate, but the 
guarding of his interests and the safety of the public, by t 
ing him as, what he is in fact, a man of unsound 
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degree only, and they lawfully may be so treated by the state 
without any impairment of their constitutional rights. The 
term “inebriate,” as used in this statute, “includes every 
species of chronic inebriety”; that is, habitual drunkenness. 
a an inebriate, as defined by the act, is an habitual drunk- 


Wherefore, the court holds that the general scheme pro- 
vided by this statute for the commitment to and detention at 
a hospital farm, maintained and controlled by the state, of the 
class of inebriates designated in the act, is constitutional, 


— Jour. AM. A. 
ligations which the impulses of our common humanity would 
suggest and impose, under such circumstances, then the court 
Constitutionality of Law Previding fer the Detention and 

Treatment of Habitual Drunkards as Persons of 
Unsound Mind. 
for the personal rights and liberties of such a person are guar- 
anteed by the constitution. 

But the state, in the exercise of its police power, has the 
detention and treatment in hospitals controlled by it of those 
who are habitual drunkards, and have so far lost the power of 
self control that they are either incapable of properly caring 
for themselves or are a menace to the public weal. The state 
has the power to reclaim submerged lands, which are a 0 
menace to the public health, and make them fruitful. Has it 
not, also, the power to reclaim submerged men, overthrown by 
strong drink, and help them to regain self-control ? 

The state for many years has punished drunkenness as a 
crime by a fine or imprisonment. The trend, however, of 
legislation is to treat habitual drunkenness as a disease of 
mind and bedy, analogous to insanity, and to put in motion 
the power of the state, as the guardian of all 
placing him under the guardianship of the state, to the end 
that he may be healed of his infirmity. 

This statute is limited to habitual drunkards—that is, to 
persons who have lost the power or will to control their ap- 
petite for intoxicating liquors or narcotics, and have the fixed 
habit of drunkenness, who are in need of care and treatment, 
and to those it would be dangerous to leave at large. The 
difference between such persons and insane persons is one of 
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Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
November 5. 
1 *Introduction of Surgical Anesthesia. W. H. Welch, Baltimore. 
2 *Surgery the Prostate. . Alexa New York. 
3 *Total Extirpation of the Lower Pharynx for Epithe 22 
— Permanent EKsophagostoma: Treatmen 
1. — Bost 
4 “Subacromialis, Periarthritis 
Joint. (Subdeltoid Rursitis. 


K. A. Codman, 
5 Serum Treat 14 
Report of Twenty-two (Concluded. ) 


Providence, R. I. 1 


1. Surgical Anesthesia. Welch discusses the introduction 
of surgical anesthesia from a historical and philosophic view- 
point, and emphasizes its benefit to mankind. 

2. Surgery of the Prostate.—Alexander cites his previous 
views and practice, as published in the Annals of Surgery, 
in 1905. He gives the reasons which, by the end of that year, 
led him to conclude either that the technic was deficient and 
drainage insufficient, or that his views in regard to the path. 
ologic anatomy of prostatic suppurations were imperfect 

These considerations led him to treat prostatic abscess by 
—— through a median perineal incision, enueleat ing 
the lateral lobes through the wall of the prostatic urethra. 
He analyzes the results of treatment in gonorrheal prostatic 
abscesses from 1905 to February, 1908, either by perineal sec- 
tion and drainage, or by prostatectomy. He discusses the 
symptomatology and describes in detail his present operation. 
In no case has he found any complaint in regard to the 
character of the erection or the ability to have sexual inter- 
course. The sensation is not impaired, but the discharge of 
seminal fluid at the time of the orgasm is entirely absent. 
He has not altogether abandoned perineal section and drain- 
age, but considers prostatectomy better practice in most cases. 

3. Cancer.—Richirdson holds that we must confine new 
methods—trypsin, z-ray, toxins, ete.—to inoperable cases, for 
he has seen many operable and favorable cases drift under 
them to inoperability and death. 


4. Bursitis Subacromialis. In this issue Codman continues 
the discussion of this subject in respect of prognosis and 


treat ment. 
Medical Record, New York. 


the Shoulder 


* Development Rela P Concerning the Insane, 
with M. Hamilton, York. 
7 and Tumors of the Uterus. 


8 *Bituminous Smoke: Its Chemistry and Effects on the 
Health of » and Plante. Works of Art and Commerce. 
J. W. Wainwricht, New York. 
® Chronic Purulent Otitis Media. A. Wiener. New York. 
na an . 0 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, *. 
Flat foot for Assimilation and Dissemina- 
. Tracy, Boston. 


6. Legal Relations of the Insane. Hamilton makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


1. There should be obligatory information of the commissioner 
in lunacy in . Br to the existence of all cases of insanity. 

t commissioner in iA may have power to 
icense vate institutions, he should also be empowered to formu- 
— * wae ulrements which would put some of them on a 

igher sta han 11 occupy at present 
— = ooked 
udge persua riends, 
and family of the patient, And should be resorted to only when 
the latter can not be persuaded to go to the asylum. 
4. Everything should be done to make the appeals of committed 
patients availa There should be severe punishment for the 
15 = letters, or interference in any way with the alleged 


ppress 
lunatic’s r 
U nere should be 2 — in the attitude of the law 
regarding capacity and bility, insane ~ a — in 
any ve, recelving more weight 
ofore. 


s 
witness than it is to-day, 
jon 


r n of all the 


possers and not 
to answer restricted questions 111 202 him ss a 
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ine position, and which are Geficient te the presentation of the 


v. In all matters involving the determination of capacity or 
ibility the man ld be required to prepare 

brief which should — the basis of his ———w- 

this, if necessary be supported by extraneous 

which has receiv ed ie a ion of the court as to heredity. pre. 

vious history, and facts — by «thers. 

7. Non-Operative Fibroids.— Reese concludes that dysmenor- 
rhea always calls for a thorough examination of the pelvic 
organs in uterine fibroid. Surgical treatment should be insti- 
tuted only on a clear diagnosis and a positive indication. 
Mixed tumors of the uterus should be removed as soon as 
diagnosed. Simple fibrous tumors, save in exceptional cases, 
are amenable to constitutional and local treatment, and so 
do not demand operation. 


8. Bituminous Coal Smoke.—Wainwright insists that bi- 
tuminous coal smoke materially interferes with the welfare 
of the community: 1, By leading to fog and rain; 2. by 
shutting out sunlight and depriving us of certain qualities 
of light, of great importance in regard to changes in organic 
matter; 3, by depositing soot. He urges its he- 
cause a smoky atmosphere, by its exclusion of light, its con- 
tent of suspended acid and irritating particles, is harmful 
to the tissues of the nose, throat, eyes, and especially the 
lungs and air passages, whether in a healthy or other con- 
dition; aggravates the discomfort of those suffering from all 
forms of heart disease; increases the distress of those who 
have nervous complaints; lowers the tone of the general 
health; is a peril to the aged; and diminishes buoyancy of 
spirit, as well as reduces still further an already lowered re- 
sistance to disease. 


12 1 Neuroses Ariston from Ocular and Nasal Abnormities. 
N. Zeigler, Philadelph 
13 Tue. Standpeoint in Medical Problems. J. 
ir New 
4 9 and ¢ 1 Morbidity * and the Methods 
. Eager. U. 8. Public Health and 
Marine Hospital 


Van Derstice, Oak Park, III. 

Ancient Greek Medicine. C. W. 8 n 

17 *Obstetrical Paralysis. K. Osterhans, 

18 Cause of 8 — of the Placenta. 
vitz, Brooklyn, X. 

12. Reflex Neuroses. Ziegler discusses the influence of the 
eye on reflex neuroses, the nasal origin and individual mani- 
festations of reflex neuroses—headache, migraine, localized 
muscular spasms, chorea, minor epilepsy, gastric neuroses and 
neurasthenia—with illustrative cases. He concludes: 

1. The eye a pam most | 
in the etiology of reflex nd “should. 
culty — and — 

Ocula nd 1 reflexes ifestations in 
* which should be carefully differentiated at the earliest 

3. Eyestrain. whether from ametropia. subnormal accommoda- 

muscular imbalance, should be — corrected in order 


t or 
to eliminate the eve as a causat tive fact 
An eyeball, with ciliary scar, should 


be enuclea 
5. Pressure contact in the nose pe alwa — — some — 
a 


disturbance when any hyperesthetic area mpinged on, 
should, therefore, be eliminated. 

4. 323 obstruction to free — should be removed. 

7. Recurrence of any reflex demands re-examination 
and renewed search for the original "exciting cause 

15. The School Child. Van Derslice says that the develop- 
ment of the intellectual capacity is only a small part in child 
education. The development of character and of physical wel- 
fare is also vastly important. Some of the contributing 
factors of stress and strain of the school child lie in the 
child, such as hereditary dyscrasia, physical, mental and 
moral conditions, home environment, the artificial life in large 
cities, disorders of nutrition, ete. In the school are found con- 
ditions of school buildings, sanitation, improper desks and 
seats, light ing. ventilation, type and paper of text books, lack 
of recreation, hours of confinement, lessons, schedule, ete. 
Physical and mental lassitude should not be dogmatically at- 
tributed to the amount of work. Investigation should be made 
in the other directions also. He discusses the hygiene of the 
home, food, regular duties and responsibilities, employment, 
lack of harmony between the parents and the publie school, 
social distraction during school life, sanitation of schools, in- 
fectious diseases and curriculum, and says that the over- 


mportant factors 
therefore. be care- 
‘ore beginning a search 


| 
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November 7. 
7. 22 insane acts should be studied with reference to the 
crime itself in a way they have not been studied up to this time. 
8. The attitu much more charitable 
to the medical e inte 
man be 
being 
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crowding of the curriculum is due to three causes: 1, every 
child must take all the work, regardless of personal or indi- 
vidual need; 2, whatever the last generation had must go into 
the curriculum of the present one; 3, domination by the 
colleges. 

17. Brachial Birth Paralysis. O-terhaus discusses the nature. 
pathology, varieties— upper, lower and total arm paralysis—diag- 
nosis, prognosis and treatment of this form of paralysis. He 
considers that to wait at least a year or two years after 
the onset of the paralysis before operating would be entirely 
proper, as not only would the operative field be enlarged, but 
the danger of shock will be lessened. He repeats Taylor's 
description of the operative technic. It oceurred to him that 
the application of the principle of bridging nerves might be 
of service by allowing scar tissue to take the place of the 
catgut strands commonly employed. To this end the nerve 
junction was carefully lifted on two fingers, the nerve sheaths 
having been previously split up for a considerable distance 
above and below, and with a fine sharp tenotome the nerve 
fibers constricted by the cicatricial bands were thoroughly 
dissociated. Cargile membrane was then applied loosely and 
the wound closed. The return of function which followed was 
almost startling in its rapidity. The theory that the regen- 
erating axis cylinders will use the strands of degenerated nerve 
fibers and scar tissue as bridges on which to extend them 
selves, similarly to vines on wire, certainly seems sound, and 
it only remains to prove or disprove this theory in actual prac. 
tice. He urges a thorough trial of this method in all cases 


of nerve injury. 
Lancet-Clinic, Cincinnati. 
October 31. 
19 t w . 
20 Ximuiat M. A. 
21 Lay uence of Gastric Uleer. W. D. Haines, Cin 


Inara 


*H A Fatal — Disease Resembling Kala 
Kad: Among Natives of Tropical America. 8. T. 


ma. 
*lofivenza and Influenzal Paeumonia. D. J. Day 
Ng — in the Ventricular Walls. A. V. 
ne 
of Ferment Reversions in Metabolism. A. K. 
n 
* Bieod- Preas Reflexes 


owering 
Chest in J. A. ¢ and |. nin, Chicago. 
*The ~ Specific Gravity of N. I. 


Reaction. I. F. Frissell and P. Van 
Parasites Found In New York City, H. 8. Patterson, New 
Multiple Ependyma!l Glioma. P. Rasse. Chicago. 


22. This article was commented on editorially in Tur Join 
NAI, Oct. 3, 1908, p. 1159. 


23. Influenza and Influenzal Pneumonia.— Davis arrives at 
the 3 conclusions : 
1. In of — or the influenza 


bacillus ‘gine little an orga 
. These ics appear to be due to a hey 4 of organisms — 


ns, and 
the sores An — — 15 iden. 
al w 


meningococcus was found case. 
3. Compitcetions following these often serious and 
usually due to Pacameococcus, Streptococcus pyoyencs and Btrepto- 
— 
4. The influenza bacilins lia often found in so-called influenza 
poeumonia, but not in all cases. It can not be considered the 
mary cause. An abundant bacterial flora is character- 
tie the respiratory secretions in these cases. 
——— bacilli are commonly found in a great variety of in- 
6 Experiments both on animals and on human beings demon- 
strate that these baciili poets pat ic properties. They are 
Hien, of at least somet non-virulent as they occur in the 


7 As secondary invaders they undoubtedly unfavorably influ. 
ence other primary tnfections. 

24. Heart Block. Ileslett reports clinical observations 
which lead him to the following conclusions: 


1. Ventricular contractions may cause waves on the jugular 
pulse —4 little or no effect on the 1 — 

2. contractions may — followed immediately by norma! 
1 K without a diastol jod. 
right ventricle may 4 contraction distinctly later 


than the left. 
were largely effects. 


oe 


In his own — — * 
They are “a t terpreted as latra- 
heart block. 
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26. Abstracted in Tat Jovrxat, June 6, 1908, p. 1930. 

27. Volume and Specific Gravity of Organs.—Olsho recom- 
mends for the determination and accurate registration of the 
size of any organ, the following plan: Each organ as it is 
removed is submerged in a vessel filled with water to a level 
at which an overflow is provided. The water displaced over- 
flows into a container graduated in cubic centimeters; the 
amount so obtained represents the volume or displacement of 
the organ in cubie centimeters. The organs are weighed in 
grams; the weight divided by the displacement, 1— the 
specific gravity. The heart is submerged opened or 
A “voluminous” emphysematous lung is pressed beneath the 
surface of the water by a rod thrust into the bronchus. Olsho 
gives results from 100 post mortems at the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital, in relation to the heart, kidney, liver, spleen and lungs, 
to determine the practical value of the method suggested, and 
on these examinations he bases the following conclusions: 


1. Parenchymatous degeneration lowers the —— gravity of 
organs p jonately to the of parenchymatous change. 
— 1 hile ‘minishing the volume of the organ. 
raises its specific gravi to the amount of 


3. useful in all 

2 Ocular Tuberculin — tah and Van Ingen 
classify the results of other observers and report the results 
of their own experiments in 166 cases, from which they reach, 
in bee =: the following conclusions: 


In apyrexial cases the test has the same eR as the ub 
a method. In pyrexia the conjunctival method is alone 
a 

So specific a reaction as the tuberculin probably indicates 


in all CAKES 

* The meth appears to be particularly helpful in the case 

without symptoms it is perhaps safer at present 
rea asa 

aA negative reaction by no means excludes a diagnosi« of 


American Journal of Obstetrics, York, Pa. 
October. 


31 *An Experimental Study on Hemorrhage Fol of 
the “‘terine and — 4 in 
Bearing on Ruptu 
32 Superiority 0 of — — 1 Cesarean 8. 


33 Fourteen Cases of Cenarean Section J. 


a4 *Infarction of Renal Cortex in Pregnancy. Klotz, Montreal. 

*Ovarlotomy Duri C. 8. 41. Roston. 

1 F. Royer. Philadelphia. 
ta and Membranes In 


39 Criminal Abortion. II H. Jackson. Houlton. Me. 
4 2 1 Feeding for the Practitioner. G. R. 


41 *A je and Other Examples of Essential Edema in 


31. Abstracted in Tun Joux At. July 4, 1908, p. 71. 

32. Superierity of Primary Over Secondary Cesarean Sec - 
tion. Warren discusses the paper by Reynolds of Bos- 
ton at the 1907 meeting of the American Gynecologic Society 
(Boston Medical and Burqgical Journal, Oct. 31, 1907, ab- 
stracted in Tur Journat, Nov. 16, 1907, p. 1714), in which 
he favors delivery by an elective abdominal section, rather 
than by a difficult intrapelvie operation, either at term or 

y. Warren, while agreeing that deformities of the 
pelvis, absolute in fractions of inches or centimeters, or rela- 
tive in connection with large children, are much more fre- 
quent than is ordinarily expected, asserts that it is not to 
be expected that the general practitioner will spend much 
study over fractional differences in diameters. The re- 
finements of pelvimetry and facility in the use of compli- 
cated pelvic calibrators are for the expert. From a fairly ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the obstetrical work of the general 
practitioner, he is convinced that most of the mishaps of de- 
livery are due, not so much to simple pelvic insufficiency as to 
failure to recognize, before operation, malpositions of the 
presentation or that the child is too large for even a normal 
pelvis. The conscientious practitioner will remedy either of 


science or art, and will always be content with brute force. 


34. Infarction of Renal Cortex in Pregnancy. Klotz gives 
the clinical history and postmortem findings in such a case, 


| 
these two mistakes by careful study of conditions and en- 
vironment; the other man will never rise to the level of 
JJ... 
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and compares them with three other reported cases of a sim- 
ilar character and discusses the causation. He does not agree 
that an endocarditis was the causative factor in his case, but 
believes from the clinical evidence of rapidly developing sup- 
pression, and from the microscopic picture of the granular 
thrombi, that the thrombosis occurred simultaneously in all 
the renal vessels, as a result of certain metabolic changes of 
secretion in pregnancy. What these changes are he can not 
venture to say, but, as a result, there has occurred a dissolu- 
tion of the red-blood cells in this particular part of the 
arterial tree, and the débris—and possibly the agglutination 
of these cells—has led to a plugging of the smaller arteries. 
To be exact, this process is rather an embolic one, coupled with 
thrombosis, and is similar to the agglutinated red-cell throm- 
bosis in the liver. Evidence is lacking to assert that an in- 
creased coagulability of the blood had been produced in this 
portion of the arterial system and had led to a blocking of 
the cortical arterial stream. 


35. Abstracted in Tux JourRNaL, Oct. 24, 1908, p. 1458. Also 
published in the Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the 
British Empire, September, 1908. 

38. Causes of Abortion. Tausig points out that the causes 
of abortion are usually considered in an unsystematie and il- 
logical way. We must endeavor to differentiate between con- 
ditions of the uterus which predispose to such an expulsion 
of the ovum, and conditions which excite the uterus to get rid 
of its contents. He proposes the following classifications. The 


predisposing causes are: 
1. Increased sensitiveness to nerve irritation (temperament, 
ions, menstrual 
tendency to placental thrombosis (inflammation of 
r 
‘ — 9 to expulsion (cervical tears or amputa- 
The exciting causes are: 
1. Mechanical Irritation: (a) Senmemnittes | (blow. fall. da 
railroad heavy — 
ute 
» to — a — uterus (Inst rumen 


hydramnios, tumors 
: (a) — (sea bath) ; (55 local (hot 


chemical toxins (ergot, carbon dioxid, 
smallpox, measles, 


ta 
2. Greater 


A. Toxic fa) 
polson 9 bacterial toxins (maternal 


na, hyperemesi«. — 
(a) peychie (fright, pain, shock); (b 
Is, breast, ’. 


(a) (illness of 
. (b) ital deformities (pri- 
mary in nterference = nutri- 
: (1) maternal (anemia, tuberculosis); (2) placental 
— t umbilical (tw 
constrictions): (d) infectious diseases (ayphills, smallpox. 
pneumonia, etc.): (e) hyperpyrexia. 

41. Essential Edema in Children. Schwarz discusses the 
prevailing theories as to the physiologic and pathologic fac- 
tors which enter into the formation of both local and genera! 
edema. He discusses only those varieties of essential edema 
which he has personally observed, and reports five cases, the 
last, one of acute bed edema. Many cases of this 
condition are of unknown origin and have to be classed as 

thic. As to symptoms, the skin may be normal, but 
usually there is a pinkish white glassy appearance, more- 
over, the parts are elastic. The involvement of the upper 
respiratory passages interests the pediatrician and the laryn- 
gologist. In the nose the disease resembles hay fever in sud- 
den onset, but there is little sneezing and no excessive secre- 
tion. In the larynx, it constitutes one of the dangers of the 
disease, the attacks of edema usually coming on during sleep, 
but sudden dyspnea may occur at any time. In the lungs 
it may give rise to acute edema. As abdominal symptoms, 
colic, vomiting and diarrhea are noted. The kidney may be 
involved, slight traces of albumin and even blood being pres- 
ent. Transient aphasia may be due to the transient edema. 
Schwarz discusses its differentiation from giant urticaria. 
Osler’s symptom complex of exudative erythema with visceral 
lesions, exophthalmie goiter, purpura and the hysterical 
edemas. The prognosis is usually good, edema of the larynx 
being the only cause of death. Abdominal symptoms are 
often severe. Morphin seems to be the only thing that helps. 
Scarification and application of suprarenal extract to the 
edematous parts is recommended in edema of the larynx. 

Tracheotomy may be necessary. Avoidance of predisposing 
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articles of diet and relief of constipation are prophylactic 
measures. 
American Journal of Physiology, Boston. 


October. 
12 1 at 1 and Kreatin in Health and Disease. 
ew 
43 Improved Outflow. -Recording Apparatus. C. J. Wiggers. Ann 


44 Action of cee and Wh in on Nerve Endi 
W. Edmunds and ¢ Roth, Ann Arbor. 


— ‘Feat „ Muscle. C. W. Ed- 
Arbor. 


m 11. 
46 Distilled Water and Its, Bear. 
Daniel, Baltimore: 


42. Excretion of Kreatinin and Kreatin. It has been 
usually believed that since kreatinin and kreatin are closely 
related chemically, one might easily be transformed into the 
other in metabolism, and that the kreatinin of the urine 
might be derived either from kreatin ingested in meat or 
formed in the muscle. Shaffer, using Folin’s method, has esti- 
mated the kreatinin and kreatin in the urine in both normal 
ee pathologic conditions. He reaches the following conelu- 


1. The amount of kreatinin excreted by strictly normal 4 
uals is between 7 and 11 mg. kreatinin-nitrogen kilo of body 
weigh 1 is a. 4 


of the 


rogen. 
* —1 — of subjects is usually low 
rying f t normal t kreatinin in-nitrogen per kilo of 
body weight. in twenty- BS 2 rs. The amount of kreatinin-ni- 
lo- the kreatinin coefficient shows a direct parallel 

scular development or strength, or “muscular em. 


1 endogenous protein 

thalmic iter and others in 

nous Getete ism is bly much increased 
tle krea 


from— and its amount, expressed in mi 

t. is an index of—some special process 

ing, place largely, if not in 

‘ ntensity rocess appears depend t 

muscular efficiency of the individua 

an The kreatinin excretion is slightly increased in acute fevers, 

and in this condition does not run parallel to the muscular e- 
clency of the individual. 


Nu not a normal product of endogenous metabolism. 
and i t present in normal urines, unless the individual has taken 
1 with the food. 

7. Kreatin may be excreted by indi — with 
in the acute stages of exophthalmic goiter other 
which there is a rapid loss of muscle protein. and by women dur- 
ing the postpartum resolution of the uterus. 

~ endogenous the kreatin 


The sou reatin is probably 
of the muscle tissues, and its mage a in urine probably ind! 


cates that muscle protein is being 

46. Ad of Paramecium. Daniel's investigations in- 
dicate that the destructive action of distilled water on animal 
organisms is due to the sudden change in media. Great dif- 
ference in the power of resistance to this action is shown 
by different organisms. Organisms transferred gradually lived 
for days without food in a purer water than it took to kill 
the control animals suddenly subjected to it. The difference 
in resisting power may explain the differing results reported 
by various observers. The adjustment of animals to the con- 
ditions under which they live, and their power of becoming 
adjusted by a slow process to new conditions is one of the 
most important matters requiring consideration in dealing 
with the effects of environmental agents. 


Chronic Constipation — ~~ and Children. L. Kerr, 


Ivn. 
— ith a f — Trphoid 
Case 
—— . Malley. Philadephia, 
in Extraocular Disease. II. C. de v. Cornwell, 


French (Antes in Neurology and Psychiatry. T. A. Williams, 


Washington bp. (. 
Hot Baths at Hot Springs. M. R. Richards, New York. 


Tuberculosis n Cured by Accidental Inhalation of 


Lime West Grov 
Middle Ear Aspirator. I. u. Wood, — Iowa 


49. Secondary Nephritis. O'Malley presents cases of sec- 
ondary nephritis and draws attention to the necessity of 
watching the kidneys in the relapse of infectious diseases, 
especially typhoid. These apparent relapses are often nephritic 
affections, and not a recurrence of the original disease. We 
should be as careful in other infectious diseases with regard 
to the kidneys, as we are in scarlatina. 


dex of the tota 


acute fevers, 
conditions in 


7 Action of Barium Chlorid on 1t 
clency. of the individual. 
8. Kreatinin is n 
katabolism. Indivi 
whom the total end 
may excrete very lit 
2. Thermie Irr 
do 
J et 
4. Nerve Irritation 
flex (external ita 
47 
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56 *Oration on — lowa State Medical Society. J. M. 


Emmert. A 
57 * of the Treatment of Peritonitis Based on 1 
logic and Pathologic ¢ — W. * — — orce, Keokuk 
ns *Toxemias of Pregnancy. J. F. Herrick, 
5 hy fl and the Advertising Sa 1 4 J. Butterfield, 
60 59 in Treatment of Frophthalmie Go iter. 
alker, Dubuque. 
56. Oration on Medicine. Emmert discusses the recent ad- 
vances in medicine, the crusade against venereal disease, and 
the treatment of mental defectives, degenerates, criminals. etc 


57. Peritonitis. La Force discusses the anatomy of th. peri- 
toneum, the pathology and bacteriology of peritonitis, and the 
question of drainage and material. He considers the follow- 
ing helpful processes of inflammation: Hyperemia, serum 
exudation, fibrin formation chemiotaxis, leucocytosis, lymphan- 
gitis and thrombosis, and granulation tissue, and shows how 
they offer indications for treatment. He also discusses the 
part played by the omentum, the peritoneal endothelial cells, 
and the antiperistaltic power of the large intestine, in rela- 
tion to the process of absorption. 

58. Toxemia in nacy.Herrick, in summing up his 
paper, says that the disturbances of pregnancy are with few 
exceptions caused by toxemias. The toxins have their origin 
in the increased metabolism of the mother, the enormous 
waste of a rapidly growing child. and in all probability par- 
tially in the chorionic tissue of the placenta. The normal 
woman with her reserve capacity to deal with excess of waste 
passes these ordeals unscathed. Her less fortunate sister has 
less capacity and is overwhelmed by the excess of toxie ma- 
terials. Just where the failure lies is a matter of debate, but 
recent observations and experiments point to a failure of the 
anabolic and catabolic processes in the body which are car- 
ried out by ferments. In other words, there is a failure in 
the production of the necessary ferments to break down 
these wastes for elimination. This failure is not due pri- 
marily to disease of the kidney or liver as is commonly be- 
lieved, but these organs suffer with all others from the tox- 
emias. Rational treatment of these conditions should look 
to the correction of metabolic faults and the increase of the 
tissue ferments, the free and rapid elimination of wastes by 
occasional doses of mercurials followed by large doses of mag- 
nesium sulphate together with a free laxative effect, produced 
preferably with magnesium sulphate, which may be given in 
small doses every morning or even in dram doses two or 
three times a day with plenty of water. This, with plenty of 
water at all times, and possibly intestinal antiseptics, will 
relieve many patients. In diet the proteids should be reduced 
to the lowest possible quantity. Fruit and vegetables, with 
milk and cereals, should constitute the chief support of the 
patient. An exclusive milk diet is necessary at times. The 
facts that imperfectly developed or diseased thyroids are found 
in many cases and that extirpation of the thyroids in preg- 
nant animals produces albuminuria and toxemias, would sug- 
gest the use of thyroid extracts. Care should be taken in their 
administration, since they are among the most powerful ther- 
apeutic agents known. Finally, the author believes that by 
careful observation and management eclampsia may be pre- 
vented. 


California State Journal of Medicine, San Francisco. 
October. 
61 *What Is a — Examination in Anatomy? D. L. Tasker, 


is and ment of Tuberculous Laryngitis: An 
—— of — Cases. F. M. Pottenger, Monrovia. 
men 


onrov 
65 *Treat of Aneurism by Direct, Gradual Arterial Closure. 
R. T. Stratton, Oakland. 
64 The > jean Medical School and Its Entrance Require- 


D. 8. Jordan. Palo Alto 
65 1 — 7 un Incision, Especially of an Abdominal 
neision. II. San Francisco 
66 A Normal * Barrett, Redwood City. 
67 Preretinal Hemor 4. . 6. Nagel, San Francisco 
68 Bacteriology and Pathology of fies. . B. Wherry, San 
69 


Franc 
The Ocular Tuberculin Reaction. E. F. Glaser, San Fran- 
70 The Housing Problem. T. Coffey, Los Angeles. 


61. Anatomy.—Tasker quotes a number of answers yp 
ot the state board examination to questions on anatomy, to 
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demonstrate the distorted ideas of the human frame held by 
many practitioners. He has devised a plan of examining 
whereby the candidate could use his practical knowledge, in- 
stead of perhaps losing his bearings in descriptive terminolozy. 
To this end a rubber stamp was made of an outline cut such 
as those used for clinical records. The candidate was asked 
to outline the heart and liver on this cut. Tasker reproduces 
nine answers for ocular demonstration to the profession that 
there is something radically wrong in the teaching of anatomy 
and that the most practical questions in the whole examina- 
tion bring forth absolutely staggering answers. 

62. Tuberculous Laryngitis.—As a result of an analysis of 
61 cases Pottenger arrives at the following 1 


1. When tuberculosis of the larynx i« d the 
— is about the same as in tune 
eariv 


2. Chronic thickening of the larynx — 1 calls for careful 
expert examination of the | to deter presence or ab 
sence of 8 tuberculosis, and if ym 4 is fou the 
evidence is strengly in favor of the tuberculous nature the 
lesion. 

Local applications will not cure tuberculosis of the larynx. 
The con com the patient's body fluids. 

4. Tuberculosis of the larynx is not a rate disease, but a 
complication, and a rational treatment consists in the treatment 
of it as a part of a tubercalous process elsewhere, usually of the 
u 


Tuberculin and the other tubercle vaccines, intelligently ad- 
4 are of inestimable value in establishing immunity and 
9 ng about a cure in tuberculous laryngiti« 

63. Aneurism of the Abdominal 2 concludes 
that the following points seem to be true in regard to direct, 
gradual, arterial closure in the treatment of aneurism of the 
abdominal aorta: 
method” sac can be filled with active or stratified coagula by that 

The arterial tunics can safely endure the necessary manipu- 
24 and pressure. 

A. Partial. rather than complete. — closure will ordinarily 
be N safest and most effective mea 

The lumen of fully — — supplying the —.— 


mm emanating from the sac. as well as the main blood e 
the artery. can be mainta * 


5. The general 82 jon of patients afflicted 
— the — — X to = the necessary operative 


71 of ‘and Its Treatment. 8. C. 

tremmell, Macom 

72 *Diagnosis in Spinal ¢ Cord Surgery. J. Grinker, Chicago. 

73 *Fracture of the the Skull, with Diastasis of Left 
Articelatics. Ending in Complete Recov- 
ery. G. De Tarnowsky. Chicago. 

74 *Traumatism of the Brain. J. W. MacDonald. Aurora. 


76 *Hospital Construction, A. J. —4— Chicago. 
77 Perforation of Uterus Dvuri Curettage and 
n Feet and a Few I of — 


78 18 Angina : Report of Four Cases. G. N. Pratt, Chi- 


cago, 
h Commoner r Diseases of the Eye and Their 
Diagnosis. T. A. Woodruff, Chicago. 


72 and 73. Abstracted in Tue JourNnat, June 27, 1908, p. 
2152. 


73 and 74. Abstracted in Tue Jovrnat, June 13, 1908, p. 
2016. 


76. An extensive article by this author on hospital con- 
struction appeared in Tur JournnaL, Sept. 21, 1907, p. 990. 


78. Ludwig’s Angina. Pratt reports four ‘cases in detail, 
in order to emphasize the lack of constitutional symptoms 
and the early and severe involvement of the air passages; the 
former appearing in no instance until after a longer time than 
usually suffices to end the disease one way or the other; in 
other words, the longer the disease lasts the more chronic its 
course, the greater probability of constitutional symptoms 
from a toxemia; but also the longer a patient lives the greater 
the chances of recovery. It seems but logical, therefore, to 
assert that death is due to respiratory involvement and that 
the part played by the infective agent from a constitutional 
standpoint is but secondary. 


Alabama Medical Journal, Birmingham. 


October. 
80 * Causes and Evils of Mouth Breathing. W. G. Harrison, 
irmingham 
81 Blood Pressure in Disease and Injuries of the Bra in. W. II. 
Wilder, Birmingham, 


— 
— 


Treatment of Gonorrhea in Women. 


—— A. G. Douglass, Birm- 


82 
Py of e Visitor to the International Con- 
84 Médical Treatment of Galistones Mitchell, Birming- 

ae 


ha 
*Diagnosis Medical Treatment of Gastrle Uler. 3. F. 
am. 


and 
2 and Treatment of Tuberculous Joints. 
I. J. Sellars, Birmingham. 
80 and 85. Abstracted in Tne Journat, May 16, 1908, pp. 
1634, 1635. 


Intestinal Myiasis. 
„Moral of 

A Biever, New Orleans. 
89 Medical Aspect of (Criminal Abortion. P. Michinard, New 


Orleans. 
90 Pediatrics in the Chicago Hospitals and Dispensaries. I. R. 
91 ©The Bladder. I. Perritiiat, New Orteans. 
the Average Country Practitioner, Testify 
Cause and Di@erential Diagnosis. R. 


. Balter. 
94 The Nasal Treatment of Spasmodic Asthma. G. King, New 
95 Dionin in Diseases of the Eye. R. A. Robin, New Orleans. 


to save the life of the mother. In reply to the argument that, 
of two evils the lesser should be chosen, he replies that if the 
choice were between evils in the same of 

it would be lawful to choose the less. But the choice 
tween a physical and a moral evil 

a moral wrong for the evil. 
While life may be taken in self-defense against an unjust 
aggressor, even in self-defense it may not be taken against an 
innocent person, and this the fetus undoubtedly is. Further. he 
adds that if it is once granted that grave reasons may justify 
abortion, it will be found difficult to draw the line, and, 
he asks, Will the doctor who has destroyed fetal life on occa- 
sions when he deemed it legitimate practice, have the courage 
to resist on all other occasions? 


conditions of the bladder, and points out that the domestic 
habits of womankind are such as to habitual over- 
distension, and to predispose the organ to „ 


tion in every case of a more than transient nature, and asserts 
that no harm can possibly follow the proper use of the cysto- 


Country Practitioners as Medicolegal Experts.—Ballowe 
asserts that the average country practitioner is not fit to pose 
as an expert when the life and liberty of an accused person 
is at stake. Medical jurisprudence occupies but little atten- 
tion in college teaching, and a graduate therefore is not fit 


urges the country practitioner to accept no calls to give med- 
ical testimony unless he is thoroughly prepared to give it 
properly with the Sant protection afforded by the court. It 
is a most pitiful sight to witness an or unpre- 
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pared medical witness on the stand, being mercilessly flayed 
by a clever and skillful lawyer. | 


Archives ef Pediatrics, New York. 
October 


96 * i Fever: Its Clinical and Pathologic 
B. F. Royer. Phila 
97 *Lumbar Puncture: Its Technic and the Value of (Cyto- 
in ia Di ia Meningitis from 
the E ie E. rvill-Holmes, Philadelphia. 
98 *An Analysis of F Cases of en 
N ner and J. W. 


fey with Antimeningitis Serum. 
99 *Serum Treatment of Meningococcic Meningitis. F. 8. Church- 


il, Chicago, 
101 us 2 bg Am a Summary of 
Serum. J. H. Knox F. J. Sladen, Raltimore. 

96. Epidemic Cerebrospinal Fever.—This article is a descrip- 
tive account of the history, causation, pathology, histology, 
course and symptomatology, diagnosis, complications and 
treatment of this disease by a number of char- 
acteristic illustrations. Royer adds to his pessimistic view of 
the treatment a postscript in a much more tone based 
on the recent treatment of seventeen patients with Flexner’s 
serum with only seven deaths. 

97. Lumbar Puncture.—Burvill-Holmes describes the technic 
of the operation, contrasts the normal and pathologic spinal 
fluids, and discusses the value of cytodiagnosis in differentiat- 
ing tuberculous 


spinal canal, subsequent injections determined by the 
results of the bacteriologic examination of the fluid. If this 
shows the presence of the meningococcus, the serum should 
be repeated every day for three or four days if necessary. If 
relapses occur, we should resort to the serum again. 

100, 101. Abstracted in Tue Jovrnat, July 4, 1908, pp. 
65, 66. 


Journal of the Indiana State Medical Association, Fort Wayne. 


October. 
102 Teestment ot Exophthaimic Goiter. J. V. Reed, 
103 Dia is and Treatment of Sinus Thrombosis. J. F. Rarn- 
hill, 
104 tion of Venereal Diseases. Link, Indianapolis. 


1 Ophthalmia. W. N. Sharp. 
American Journal of Surgery, New York. 
ober 


Oct 
Acute Ferforating Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer. E. Eliot. Jr., 


1% Management of Hernia. J. Wiener. New vort. 
108 Ae. Arvonqumnent for Observing Operations. A. M. Lesser, 


New Y 
Three Interesting Cases of Sinusitis Associated with Serious 
Eye Complications. A. Wiener, New 
1% Practical Points in Anesthesia. F. R Neef. New York. 
12 Easil — of the Plas 
ter Jacket . 8 Epstein, New York. 
Southera California Practitioner, Los Angeles. 
October. 
The Medical Profession. Rev. J. 8. Glass, Los Angeles. 
Inanguration of the 24th Annual Session of the College of 
Medicine of the University of Southern California. (. 
MacGowan, Los Angeles. 
The Ol4-Time Doctor. . . Ketcherside. Yuma, Ariz. 
Case of Osteitis Deformans (Paget). H. Herbert, Los Au 


es. 

118 ce and the Means of 

t t mportance Secur 
ing Them. E. 8. Godfrey. Riabee, Ariz. 

Treatment of Gonorrhea in Females. A. J. Downs, Los An 


geles. 
Cc ications of 
12322 Rubeoia, Rubella and Scariet Fever. E. 


Dr | 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. 
October. 
88. Criminal Abertion.— Rev. A. Biever explains and defends 
the position of the Catholic church, which prohibits the pro- 
duction of abortion under any circumstances whatever, even 
believes that in cases of doubt, or when meningocorcus on the 
one hand and the tubercle bacillus on the other can not be 
demonstrated, a cytologic estimation is of great advantage and 
should be made, particularly when we have at our command 
an operation so easy of performance and practically so free 
from danger, if the ordinary precautions are taken, as is 
lumbar puncture. 

98. Abstracted in Tur Journnat, July 4, 1908, p. 65. 

99. Meningococcic Meningitis. Churchill believes that with 
our present knowledge of Flexner’s serum, it is our duty, 
given a case of meningitis, to do lumbar puncture, and if we 
obtain a cloudy fluid to in the serum at once into the 

91. The Female Bladder.—Perrilliat points out that if less y — 2 
at tent ion has been paid by the gynecologist to the female 
bladder than has been paid by the genitourinary specialist to 
the male bladder, it is because the separation of the genital 
; from the urinary tract in the female has made it less vul- 
nerable and easier of recovery. On the other hand, its close 
anatomic relation with other organs and its peculiar relation 
with the pelvic floor, render it liable to injuries from par- 
turition. He describes the anatomy and its bearing on certain 
ment. The recumbent posture _ _ pressure 
and is of great value in the treatment of diseases of the blad - m 
der. He points out the anatomic reasons for the importance 
of always emptying the bladder before making a manual ex- 
ploration of the uterus or adnexa. In determining in a given 100 
case the association of pelvic disease with bladder irritability, 
the cystoscope is of inestimable value. Statistics show the 
association of the two conditions in nearly 70 per cent. of 
the cases. He insists on the importance of a vesical explora. |! 
1 
1 
scope. 
1 
to pose as an expert, unless by his own subsequent industry 1 
and experience he has acquired the requisite knowledge. This, 1 
save in a few individual instances, he rarely does, and Ballowe 
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121 Advancement —— ro- Therapeutle Associa- 
tion. II. F. 

122 Practical Experience with an Alternating Current Rectifier. 
F. — Falls, Cate * a 
Massey, Philadelphia. 

Atlanta Journal-Record of Medicine. 
October. 

338 2 M. A. Clark, Macon, Ga. 
eaters Puncture of the Membrane in Certain 

of the Middle Ear. D. Atlanta. 

126 Treatment of the Morphin Habit in I Practice. G. II. 
Lehmann, Augusta, Ga. 

127 r in Railway ‘Surgery. W. P. Whittington, Ashe- 

128 Empyema: Etiology, Symptoms, Treatment and When to ber- 
High Polat. N.C 

129 so of a Case 2 01 Tropical Ulcer. R. W At- 


Journal of the Oklahoma State Medical Association, Guthrie. 
October 


Value of the N to the Nu Its Use in Diagnosi« and 
Treatment. Lain. Oklaboma . 

Necessity of the General Practitioner Knowing When an 
Operation Should Be — and of the Surgeon Being Con- 
servative as to oe ee J. I. Shuler, Durant. 

Preliminary Treatmen Care of the Wound, 

— w with Consideration 

* ons 
V. Berry, Wetumka, Okla. 


Detroit Medical Journal. 
October. 
Why anv Dieased Tonetls Should Be Removed. 8. 
„ Flint, Mich. 
St. Louis Review. 


— St. 
Malprac from the Doctor's Standpoint. J. Ashley, Rloom- 


Heredity, „ and Death. D. I. Field, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Cleveland Medical Journal. 
October 
of Curvature. 22 . Feiss, Cleveland. 
— ye I. Wolfenstein, Cleveland. 


Journal of Cutaneous Diseases, New York. 
October. 


— 


144 Osteoma Cutis. 8S. Taylor and R. W. Mackenna, Liverpool, 
145 Treat t of with the X- W. B. Adams, 
men Elephantiasis Rays. 


FOREIGN. 
Titles marked with an asterisk (*) are abstracted below. Clinical 
lectures, single case and trials of new drugs and artificial 
foods are omitted unless of exceptional general 
London. 
October 2}. 


Cage Nine Confinements were Terminated Variously. 
Lt About Puscture of the Brain. II. Tillmanns. 
ix 


1 
Derr G. A. Gibson. 

: itation in India J. P. Hewett. 

5 

6 Hundred and Seventy-Nine tions Performed Under 


2. in — Medical Journal, Oct., 1908. 


5. Puncture of Brain.—Tillmanns says that puncture of the 
brain is indicated as a diagnostic in all cases when the diag- 
nosis is uncertain. When injury or disease of cranial cavity 
or brain is evident, trephining is required. Therapeutic punc- 
ture is practiced for hydrocephalus, dropsy of ventricles and 
for injections. Tetanus antitoxin cranial injection has been 
rightly abandoned for subcutaneous or intravenous injection 
or into the spinal cord or nerves. For instance, in wounds to 
the hand, where tetanus is expected, Tillmanns recommends 


- 


hrough the frontal bone about 2 em. from the central line 
and 3 em. from the precentral fissure. The hollow needle 
must be pushed downward and backward, striking the ven- 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Nov. 21, 1908 


tricle at a depth of 5 to 6 em. A ring or shield fitted to drain- 
age tube will avoid going deep enough to injure the opposite 
wall. Subcutaneous drainage is most advantageous. The 
ventricle may also be punctured from behind from the occi- 
pital lobe. The posterior cornu is met with at a depth of 3 
em. if cranium is opened 4 cm. over protuberantia externa and 
3 em. to side of central line of skull. Direction should be 
forward and slightly upward. 


British Medical Journal, London. 
October 2}. 

7 2 and Certification of Mental Patients. Nell. 

8 *Cats Preventers. 

9 Implantation the Ureters Into for Extro- 
version 0 4 — in a Woman, a Modified Peter's 

1 Appliance for After S 3 Ingram. 


10 

11 Abscess Aver. &. 

12 with Intestinal — but Without Hepatic 
1 
1 


3 intestinal Amebiasis. C. M. 
— mf — Sepsis as an Important Lethal 
ogers. 
15 *Is iDysentery the Sole Cause of the Tropical Liver Abscess? 


16 Treatment of Abscess of the Liver by Aspiration and Injee- 
tion of inin. A. Hooton 
Dysenteric —.— * Liver Abscess. E. Marchoux. 
*Mycosis zarceau. 
* Lupus ‘dent by Unmodified Sun Rays. J. 
Treatment of of Lupus Vulgaris. G. H. Lancashire. 
Treatment of H richosis by the X-Rays. II. Noiré. 
Bullous r ions in Chi 
Disea - Domesticated Animals Communicable to Man. 
Dermatitis. F. Gardiner 
Klebs-Loeffler Bacillus in Eczematous and 
Bullous Eru tions. A. FEddowes. 
Experimental Urticaria. T. C. Glichrist. 
2 — Complications of Kar Disease. C. A. Bal- 
nee. 


Id. A. I. Whitehead. 
Nature and Treatment of Atrophic Rhinitis. J. Adams. 


8. Cats as —Buchanan follows up a pre- 
vious article to insist on the importance of the cat as the 
best of all plague preventers. 

10. Appliance for Colotomy.— Ingram describes an ingenious 
apparatus invented by one of his patients on whom colotomy 
had been preformed. It consists essentially of a metal box 
with a flange that can be attached to a body plate. At its 
dependent part it has a chute, at the end of which is fixed 
a rubber bag. The inventor is a busy traveling man and 
always carries two or three with him. 


12. Amebic Abscess of the Liver.—Anderson recapitulates as 
follows the four principal reasons for the belief that there ex- 
ists such a disease as amebic abscess of the liver: 


sentery characterized the presence of amebas 
tly liver 
2. Patients with liver abscess becens admitted to charitable 
ove , Srequent ly associated with dysentery with amebas in the 
* 


BSB A San 


> Amebas are found in Irn abscesses of 
of of and cases produced dysentery 
a 


He — each of these in detail in relation to the sta - 
tistics of 920 cases of dysentery at Port Blair, of which more 
than half the patients harbored amebas in their stools. Ab- 
scess occurred in less than 0.1 of all cases of dysentery, or 0.2 
per cent. of dysentery with intestinal amebiasis, from which 
he infers that amebas in the intestines and stools, in Port 
Blair, neither foretold nor caused abscess of liver. The sta- 
tistics also show that abscess of the liver occurs in less than 
1 per cent. of cases of dysentery. That amebas are found in 
the interior of abscesses of the liver is undeniable, but is a 
very weak argument that they cause the disease. Experi- 
mental injection of amebas by mouth and rectum failed in 
Anderson's hands, to produce liver abscess. He concludes, 
therefore, that Entamaba histolytica in Port Blair and East- 
ern Bengal, at any rate, is pot the important factor in the 
causation of abscess of the liver. 

13. Intestinal Amebiasis.._Wenyon summarizes his article 
as follows: There is an ameba which is to be found in the 
human intestine, both in health and in disease, which repro- 
duces asexually in the intestine and sexually in cysts, and 
which contains two, four or eight nuclei, according to the 
stage of development. These cysts escape to the exterior and 


~ 


130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

138 

139 

F 
143 Lymphangioma Tuberosum Multiplex. M. L. Hetdingsfeld, 

Cincinnati. 

immediate injection into the exposed brachial plexus endo- 

neurally. He describes the technic of aseptic puncture of the 

brain. As to site, he recommends puncture from above, 


transmit the infection to other hosts. Thie ameba is not 
peculiar to man. In order to determine whether the ameba 
found in the tissues in dysentery and allied disorders is the 
same or a different species, it is necessary to study the devel- 
opmental process; this has been done by Schaudinn, with the 
result that he describes two distinct species; but his results 


liver abscesses are free from bacteria and cocci when 
opened, or postmortem if previously unopened. In cases of 
tropical liver abscess proving fatal after the 1 operat ion. 
infection with staphylococei is almost invariably f 
great majority of patients examined at the time of being 
dressed subsequently to the drainage show a similar infection, 
which it is almost impossible to prevent in damp hot climates. 
Postmortem evidence shows that, in half the number of pa 
sequently to the abscess * are 
which almost preclude hope of 

half, single, or practically XR 
found, which afford good hope of recov 
methods of treatment. By means of a flexible sheathed trocar, 
liver abscesses may be drained and y irrigated 
quinin solution without the admission of air, with probably 
better results than the present Calcutta mortality of about 
The ipecacuanha treatment should always be 


15. Liver Mose nays that in 
doses in the presuppurative stage is sometimes followed by 


Fungoides.—Garceau is of the opinion that un- 
til we are more clearly informed of the nature of this disease 
the treatment should be tentative, and he is also firmly con- 
vinced that attention to the nervous system, to the general 
health and hygienic measures, is largely influential, as well 
as local treatment, in producing general benefit. Specific ther- 
apeutics depends on the discovery of a special organism. 

19. Solar Therapy of Lupus Vulgaris.—-Tomkinson, from the 
history of a patient treated by daily exposure to the sun's 
rays at Helouan, Egypt, recommends that where sun and other 
climatic conditions are favorable a trial be made of this 
method. 

20. Lupus Vulgaris. lu regard to the local treatment of this 
disease, Lancashire believes that if a purely caustic treat- 
ment is decided on, the best drug at our disposal is pyrogallol. 
It must be pushed and a strong preparation used. He finds 
the 40 per cent. plaster superior to the 30 per cent., which he 
formerly used. 

24. Occupation Dermatitis. Gardiner makes the following 
deductions, based on 187 cases of occupation dermatitis at 
the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh: 

or precedent skin disease, in- 


3. Attacks are more frequent in hot weather, heat being a 
agent, even if nothing more. 
4. The is often 


wees ty ths ;. 
5. Soaps are the actual ocatives in many cases, and in oth- 
vate an Cy: — 
„ ‘The arms. nds and face are most 


7. general health — 
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British Journal of — Diseases, London. 
ember. 
Acute Contagions Pemphigus Occurring ta Febrile Diseases 
37 2 of is 4.55 with Complete Paralysis of Both 
aa Fducative Aspect of Games. A. II. Gerrard. 
299 Urinary Tuberculosis in Children. C. A. Leed- 
40 Three Cases of Congenital Heart Disease. G. Carpenter. 


39. U Tuberculosis in Children. Leedham Green says 
that instead of regarding it as a relatively rare disease, which, 
when present, is difficult to alleviate and hopelessly incurable, 
we now know that urinary tuberculosis is exceedingly common, 
and when recognized early and the primary focus removed is 
of distinctly good Systematic examination of urine 
will reveal tubercle bacilli in many unsuspected cases. If in 
doubt, the opsonic index and the ocular and cutancous reac- 
tions should be resorted to. He notes the weak points of these 
tests, and says that the only reaction giving a clue to location 
of infection is that of subcutaneous injection of old tubercu- 
lin. He insists on the importance of cystoscopy for estimat- 
ing invelvement of the bladder, and says that it may be prac- 
ticed in the youngest girl and in boys over 8 years. Chromo- 
exstoscopy the injection of carmine blue subcutaneously, and 
observing its excretion through the cystoscope—is a valuable 
adjunct. Where numerous tubercle hacilli and transitory 
hematuria exist without indication of site of trouble, a good 
substitute for exploratory nephrotomy is to expose the ureter 
subperitoneally by a small incision in the abdominal semi- 
lunar line, open it by a small longitudinal cut, insert a fine 
urethral catheter, and collect the urine separately. A fine 
stitch closes the opening in the ureter, which is dropped back 
to place and the wound is drained for a day or two. 


41 * 
Heart Among the Natives of . 


41. Heart Lesions.—Arbuckle, as the result of an examina- 
tion of apparently healthy natives of both sexes in Sierra 
Leone, finds that in a country where the cause we are accus- 
tomed to regard as by far the most potent, namely, acute 
rheumatism, is certainly not operative, heart disease is, nev- 
ertheless, very prevalent. The most obvious deduction is, that 
even in countries where acute rheumatism is of such prevalence 
as to overshadow in importance the other competent causes of 
cardiac lesions, these latter should never be forgotten or neg- 
lected by the practitioner, in respect of prophylaxis, diagnosis 
or prognosis. 


Bulletin de “Académie de Paris. 
October 13, LXXIT, No, 32, pp. 201-232. 
42 *Treatment of Certain | Infections with a Continuous 
Current of Oxygen. L. 

42. Continuous Oxygen Douche in Infection. 
Reynier reports in detail four cases of severe anabrobie 
peral infection in which marked improvement followed the 
use of a current of oxygen allowed to flow continuously into 
the uterus, through a recurrent catheter. The gas is admit- 
ted very slowly, avoiding all pressure, and the catheter is left 
permanently in ulerus, by a tube as needed 
with the oxygen tank. In the first case reported, the patient 
was much prostrated, six days after her confinement, the 
temperature being 40 C. (104 F.), and the lacerated perineum 
and cervix were covered with diphtheroid false membranes. 
The uterus was rinsed out with hydrogen dioxid morning and 
evening, followed by an iodized injection, and this by the con- 
tianous oxygen treatment. The temperature dropped to normal 
for part of the next day, and in five days the patient was 
well on the road to recovery. The results in the other cases 
were equally convincing. This oxygen treatment has been 
used in Thiriar’s service at Brussels for some years, and he 
has reported good results from it, as mentioned in these col- 
umns, Sept. 29, 1906, page 1059. 
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33 Disea f fe - 
Insanity, Wit and Hamer. A. ine 
35 Pathology and Treatment of Exephthalmic Golter. A. G. 
need confirmation. 
14. Prevention of Amebic Abscess of Liver.—Further ex- 
perience of ipecacuanha in the presuppurative stages of amebic 
g hepatitis, confirms Rogers’ contention that tropical liver ab- 
ess can thus be easily prevented. Four-fifths of amebic 
used after operation for liver abscess, to cure any latent 
excellent results. He points to the effect of the use of cannabis 
indica in deteriorating the resisting power of the liver, and 
rendering it more susceptible to inflammation and suppuration. 
crease the liability to attack. 
Clinical Journal, London. 
October 21. 
20 Technic of Cancer Operations, with Reference to Danger of 
Cancer Infection. C. Ryall. 
31 Prolapse of the Uterus. T. G. Stevens. 
82 Case of Femoral Anevrism Treated by Excision of the Sac. 
C. H. Pagge. 
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Presse Médicale, Paris. 
October II. XVI, No. 84. pp. 657-665. 
°Rvstution and Treatment of te E. 
rent. october 17, No. 61. pp. 665-672. 
44 Rapid Radiography. P. Aubourg. 
October 21, No. 85, pp. 673-680. 


45 »The Ethereal Sulphates in the Urine in Gastroin inal Auto- 
intox exication. (Les sulfo-éthers urinaires.) I. and 
ne 


43. Association of Tuberculosis with Syphilis. Sergent pro- 
tests against the prevalent idea that this combination is ex- 
ceptionally grave. On the contrary, specific treatment of the 
syphilis is liable to have a favorable influence on the tuber- 
culous process. When a tuberculous individual contracts 
syphilis, the outlook is grave, but when a syphilitic develops 
tuberculosis, thorough mercurial treatment is liable to im- 
prove and even to cure the tuberculosis. Potassium iodid 
must be strictly avoided as it is liable to induce congestion 
and prove dangerous. The tuberculous and syphilitic processes 
may develop side by side without any reciprocal influence, and 

is by no means exceptional to observe the tuberculous 

assume an unusually mild fibrous form in these condi- 

tions. This is favored by treatment with lime, according to 

Ferrier, and general tonic measures. Sergent’s research has 

shown that the lesions are never hybrid, but the syphilis may 
prepare the soil for tuberculous invasion. 


45. The Ethereal Sulphates in Gastrointestinal Autointozi- 
cation.—Brunon and Guerbet, in previous articles, have called 
attention to the important information to be obtained from the 
study of the proportion between the ethereal sulphates and 
the total nitrogen in the urine. The details of fifteen cases are 
tabulated as observed during a long period. In every case as 
the signs of autointoxication diminished under dietetic meas- 
ures, the quotient of the ethereal sulphates divided by the to- 
tal nitrogen grew lower, and clinical improvement or complete 
cure followed—this train of events proceeding always in the 
same order. This quotient ranges between 1 and 1.4 per cent. 
in normal conditions, but in autointoxication it increases to 3 
and in extreme cases to 6 or 7 per cent. The proportion of 
the sulphates may decline, while the total nitrogen remains 


high. 
Revue de Chirurgie, Paris. 
October, XXVIII, No. 1, pp. 5-558. 
46 Amputation Above the Malleolus with Osteoplastic tion 
on Calcaneum and Tibia. (Amputation sus-mal ire: 
Guyon.) FP. Duval. 
47 — of Bones and Joints wy Hypertrophy, of Tu- 


lous Origin, in Man and in the Dog. (Ostéo-arthropa- 
origine A . ) V. Ball and 
Alama 


48 Rational — of Congenital Luxation of the Hip Joint. 
What peas Is Best to Counteract — 
(Lust lion congénitale de la hanche.) FP. Le Damany 

Semaine Médicale, Paris. 
October 21, XXVIII, No. N, pp. is. 

49 *Paravertebral Stents of Dulness: Grocco'’s Sign. (Du tri- 
angle de matité paravertebrale et son de valeur séméio- 
logique chez adulte.) M. Roch and Dufour. 


49. Diagnostic Unreliability of Paravertebral Triangle of 
Dulness.—Roch and Dufour express amazement that those 
who have written on the subject of Grocco’s sign never seem 
to have examined for it in physiologic conditions. They state 
that it is an ordinary physiologic phenomenon with no diag- 
nostic or differential value. The resonance along the spine 
is normally reduced because of the presence in this focality of 
the peculiarly thick dorsal muscles filling what they call 
the costovertebral groove. The soft parts are I em. thick at 
the fifth dorsal vertebra; 2 cm. thick at the seventh; 3 em. 
at the ninth and 3.5 em. at the eleventh, measured just out- 
side the spinous An inch beyond they grow much 
thinner. This is the cause of the dulness observed, they say, 
and in pathologic conditions it is merely concealed by the 
pathologic condition on the diseased side, but its persistence on 
the sound side has no differential importance—it can be found 
just the same in the healthy. The above remarks apply ex- 
clusively to adults; the authors have not studied the sign on 
children. 


Beiträge zur klinischen 
September, LIX, Vo. 3, pp. 73-871. 


*Simplified Operation for Umbilical 
jonsverfahren des Nabelbruches.) A. 
51 Total Luxation of. Metatarsus in > +i. Joint. (Dorso- 
lat E. 17 her. 


rule Luxation.) 

32 2 Laceration-Fra the Tubercle of the Tibia 
tefective Growth? Abrissfrakturen 

Tuberositas tibia oder Wachstumsanomalien’) ( Schiat- 


a3 lacement of A x tetas A is. (Fine 
1 ageveriinderu 208. — 
— — P. — 


54 » Surgery of the Stomach. (Magenchirargie.) R. Stumpf. 
5 1 of 1— of Appendicitis at Miinsterling, 1900. 


5 of Periosteum in Bony Ankyloses of Jetat. 
(Weitere Untersuchungen und Ertahrungen Über 
— tion bel Behandlung knocherner Gelenkankylo- 


sen.) EK. M. Hofmann. 
57 e and Ex mental Study of Wyperemic Treatment. 


Reltrige zur Bier'schen Stauung.) k. v. Graff. 


50. Operation for Umbilical Hernia. An illustrated descrip- 
tion is given of Lexer's technic. After resection of the sac, a 
purse-string suture is taken through all the soft parts around, 
below the skin. The hernial opening is then sutured, after 
which the purse-string suture is drawn up and tied. The 
aponeuroses of the rectus muscles are then sutured above and 
below the purse-string suture, after which the skin is sutured. 
This technic excludes the possibility of infection, and reduces 
the liability to hemorrhage, owing to the minimal area of the 
wound, while the entire operation can be completed in a very 
few minutes—possibly under local anesthesia alone. 


54. Surgery of the Stomach.— Janssen reviews the experi- 
ences with operations on the stomach at Witzel’s clinic at 
Dusseldorf, 1903-1907: There were 49 cases of cancer, with 
operative treatment in 44, and 37 operative cases of non- 
malignant stomach affections. This material is analyzed in 
detail and the final outcome compared with the reports from 
other clinies. Loss of weight proved an important aid in the 
diagnosis of cancer in the dubious cases; if the weight con- 
tinues to decline, exploratory laparotomy should be advised, 
even if the other symptoms are vague. Stumpf advises resec- 
tion, as the results are better with this, even as a merely 
palliative operation, than from gastroenterostomy alone, and 
the mortality of 9.5 per cent. is so low that it should not turn 
the seale against it. Gastroenterostomy is liable to give good 
results with a slow growing cancer, but with the rapidly grow- 
ing neoplasms, gastroenterostomy or jejunostomy merely re- 
lieves the patient without lengthening life. Carcinomas which 
have caused symptoms for a considerable time before operation 
often give better permanent results than those which necessi- 
tate operation early. The latter generally belong to the ex- 
tra malignant, rapidly growing cancers. In the cases of per- 
foration of an ulcer in the stomach or duodenum, 50 per cent. 
of the patients operated on were cured. Excision of the ulcer 
in the simple cases, supplemented by gastroenterostomy, gave 
good permanent results, as also resection in the cases of non- 
malignant stenosis of the pylorus. Gastroenterostomy plus a 
plastic operation on the pylorus failed in 33 per cent. of the 
cases of benign stenosis of the pylorus, 


56. Transplantation of Periosteum in Treatment of Bony 
is. Hofmann states that the functional results are 

still good in the case he reported in 1906, in which bony 
ankylosis of the elbow was cured by chiseling the joint to its 
original shape and then covering the cut surfaces with a flap 
of periosteum taken from the patient's own tibia. He has since 
undertaken experimental research to determine whether the 
implanted periosteum retains its specific properties and whether 
this does not contribute to the excellent outcome. He has 
also applied the same treatment in four additional cases of 
bony ankylosis, and this experience has demonstrated, he says, 
that the implanted periosteum serves to prevent further de- 
velopment of ankylosis and of osteophytes, the periosteum 
providing the natural barrier for bone growth, thus inter- 
posing the one effectual obstacle to formation of callus and 
the growing together of the bones. It also seems to promote 
the adaptation of the new joint surfaces to the functional 
demands—in short, the periosteum seems to be the main fac- 
tor in the restoration of normal function in the joint. The 
best results were obtained in the cases with comparatively 
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October 12, XLV, No. 41, pp. 1833-1872, 

ly Disseminated Cutaneous & ida 
noculation in the Testictes. is 
Affen nach | ng in den Hoden.) ilofmens. 


50 *Serotherapy of Chronic Nephritis. (Versuch die — 5 
Nlerenentziindung — — zu beeinfifissen ) 


* October 19, Ne. $2, pp. 1873-1916. 
66 Fatal Inflammation of the from Inhalation of Ammo- 
nia. ng durch elngeatmetes Am 


moniakgas 
67 *Treatment of — Fever. (Einige Beobachtungen bei 


therapy of eleven patients with chronic nephritis. The results 
that their technic is harmless, and that the general 
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own serum, the course of treatment is thus completed by sup- 
plying normal complement in serum from a healthy human or 
animal. The premises on which this method of treatment is 
based are described at length. 


60. Pmeumococcus in Blood in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. — 
Panichi reports that the pneumococcus was found circulating 
in the blood in four out of thirty tuberculous adults, without 
giving rise to any disturbances, apparently entirely latent. 
There was no history of pneumonia in any instance. 

61. Diabetic Lipoidemia. This communication from (roche 
clinie at Florence describes a case of diabetes in a boy of 13 
whose blood contained excessive of fat. The 
cerebrospinal fluid was opaque and milky and the blood also 
opaque and whitish, while the urine contained 35 gm. of fat 
im the twenty-four hours. The child succumbed in coma m 
the fifth month of the disease. The blood drawn during life 
contained in 100 gm. of ether extract, 94.170 parts total fat; 
3.938 parts cholesterin. and 1,892 parts lecithin in 100,000 
parts. 

63. Invisible Virus of “Three-Day Fever.“ Doerr is inclined 
to believe that the brief febrile affections known as denne. 
summer fever, Shanghai fever. or by similar local terms. are in 
reality all of the same nature. In lower Austria such a «ick- 


Phichotomus papatasii, a mall blond sucking 
is in the patient blood during the first day of fever but van 


alive in large cages of fine organdy muslin. was able to infect 
three or four medical volunteers, even when the gnats were 


of the “three-day fever” corresponds with what is 
the localization and seasons of the phlebotomus. 


67. Scarlet Fever. Ruben has noticed that the severity 


its effects, and it is difficult to get 
mouths effectually with an antiseptic mouth wash. He has 


under the influence of this local treatment, the general symp- 
toms subside, and he has never had otitis develop or phlegmon 


in the maxillary glands under it. In a few instances otitis 
developed a week later, but this, he states, must have been 
from infection by way of the blood, and t 

mild and 

complications must be warded off by strict dietetic measures, 
avoidance of all nitrogenous foods and alcohol, and reliance on 
milk as the main article of diet. During a 


he sometimes gives large doses of alcohol to tide the patient 


little eicat ric e change in the capsule and tissues around the 
joint. The anterior surface of the tibia seems to be the best 
location for taking the flap of periosteum, care 
served in cutting it to retain the osteoblast layer in 
tibia does not suffer by its removal, and the flap never 
necrotic in any of his tests or clinical experiences. 
case, the joint was immobilized in a cast for several 
after which active and passive exercises were begun, 
tient being urged to use the arm naturally as much 
mental research with constriction and suction hyperemia at 
Innsbruck. Among the other results reported are that a fatal 
dose of strychnin could be injected into the limb of the ani- 
mal below the constricting band, without injury, and that 
absorption of diphtheria and tetanus toxin was much delayed, 
but the toxin finally proved fatal. The serum accumulating 
below the constricting band on a human limb does not seem 
to contain any bactericidal substances effectual against 
staphylococci and streptococci, but the serum from rabbits, 
under the same conditions, has a marked stimulating action 
on phagocytosis, reducing the number of germs to less than - 
one-fourth per thousand. He thinks that this stimulation of — 
r 2222982288886 — ond is officially known as “endemic catarrh of the 
stomach.” e syndrome is much like that of dengue. The 
— —— government sent a commission in charge of Doerr to study the 
1 — disease and means of prevention, and he has succeeded in 
niederen tracing it to a virus which is transmitted by a guat. the 
0 ——— : ishes from the blood early. After the insect takes up the virus 
a sy Fraenkel’ un r —— a week or so has to elapse before it can transmit the disease. 
G1 ie Linstdewla. C. Fragen! cad G. Marchetti. Doerr infected a number of the gnats and by keeping them 
62 Kurloff's Bodies in Mononuclears of Guinea-pig Blood and 
63bd' ti. carried to Vienna from Herzegovina. He also infected four 
64 Tg Question of Specialists. (Zur Spesialistenfrage.) Hl. out of eight young soldiers who submitted to the test, the 
| 65 Tendon Transplantation. (Sebnestranaplantation.) A. Hilde. gnats being carried from the endemic spot to a region where 
) the disease was never known to occur exeept as imported. 
Grassi published last year a work on these insects. ‘The 
— 
known of 
of 
Wassrrmanaeche Ke the sore throat, in every case of scarlet fever in his experi- 
69 Origin of Glaucoma. G. Levinsohn. ence, invariably was proportional to the severity of the disease 
7® *Ettolegy and Treatment of Pernicious Anemia. K. Reicher, aud the vity of the prognosis, especially in regard to the 
(Commenced in No. 41). — 3 
complications. He has found that by keeping the process in 
59. Attempt to Influence Chronic Nephritis by Seretherapy. the throat under control it is possible to attenuate the in 
Casper and Engel describe in detail the treatment with sero- fection and ward off complications. Direct local applications 
with a brush are liable to be too superficial to do any good, 
health of the patients showed marked improvement during the new portals for infection. Gargling is also too superficial in 
serum treatment, while the edema visibly subsided. In one 
case, the elimination of albumin and tube casts ceased entirely, ee 
while in others the amount only was reduced, and in a few derived the greatest benefit from direct insufflation, through a 
— no change was observed. They explain these variable results straight tube, of a mixture of equal parts of sodium sozoiodo- 
as due to the fact that the serotherapy is unable to restore late and sulphur. It is necessary to repeat this insufflation 
te normal the already injured elements in the kidneys, but it every hour, day and night, to have it do any good, and he in 
keeps the functionally intact organs in good condition, and ists on this when he sees that the throat process is assuming 
protects them against further ravages of the disease. The a progressive character. He continues this local application 
nephritis was in a pronounced form in all the patients thus until the ulcerations are circumscribed and the mucus produc- 
treated. The curative serum was derived from a rabbit that tion has ceased. As the throat process becomes attenuated 
was injected once or twice a week, for eight or ten times, with 
from 25 to 90. of serum obtained from 80 or ce. 
patient’s own blood, set aside to clot. The serum was heated 
several times to 58 C. (136 F.) before being injected into the 
rabbit, and a separate rabbit was used for each patient. Blood 
was then drawn from the rabbit and the serum was mixed 
with 0.5 per cent. carbolie acid and injected into the patient 
in small amounts repeatedly. After the patient ceased to 
respond with a reaction to this rabbit serum, normal human 
or animal serum was used. Besides the specific antibodies i 
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this crisis, but after this he forbids alcohol in any form. 

keeps his patients in bed for four weeks. His careful ex- 

amination of long series of scarlet fever patients has failed to 
reveal the diphtheria bacillus in the throat in any instance. 


70. Origin and Treatment of Pernicious Anemia.—Reicher’s 
communication issues from Kraus’ medical clinic at Berlin, 
and describes a method of treating pernicious anemia based 
partly on the discovery of a hemolysin in the blood in this 
affection and partly on theoretical reasoning and laboratory 
experiments, ac he describes in detail. His assumption is that 
the cholesterin in the body has the physiologic function of bind- 
ing a complex hemolysin which is found in the blood normally. 
Lack of the cholesterin would naturally be followed by the 
accumulation of the hemolysin unrestrained, and this would 
he followed by hemolytic destruction of the blood, such as is 
observed in pernicious anemia. A 3 per cent. solution of 
cholesterin in olive oi] (prepared with heat) neutralizes the 
hemolysin in the test tube and in experimental research, and 
it has given promising results in the clinic. He flavors it with 
a few drops of peppermint. and has the patients take about 
100 gm. (a little over 3 fluidounces) every day. The mixture 
was taken readily by the patients, and the effect was very 
good in three of the four cases The first patient 
was a woman of 40, and the stormy onset of the severe per- 
nicious anemia was accompanied by dyspnea, ascites, pleural 


had 

reds had increased to 1,750,000 and the hemoglobin to 30 
per cent., and in the course of three more weeks to 50 per 
cent. while the other symptoms had disappeared. and the 
patient had increased in weight. although the spleen was still 
palpable. The cholesterin was kept up for seven and a half 
weeks, after which arsenic was given. The improvement 
lasted for some months, when the anemia syndrome recurred 
and proved fatal. In another case marked improvement was 
obtained, the reds increasing from 1,000,000 to 2.300.000. and 
the hemoglobin from 20 to 40 per cent.; in still another from 
3.000.000 to the normal figure and the hemoglobin from 30 
to 40 per cent. In the fourth case no benefit was apparent 
from the cholesterin, but a tion of arsenic gave good 
results. He urges others to try this cholesterin oi] in cases 
of pernicious anemia and possibly also of paroxysmal hemo- 
globinuria and eclampsia. In a certain ion of such 
cases the cholesterin may respond to the causal indications, 
as the trouble may be the result of a lack of this substance 
in the organism and consequently loss of one of its most 
potent defensive factors. The literature on the subject is 
reviewed in detail, especially Kyes’ research on the hemolytic 

of cobra venom and the corresponding toxolecithid 
— both of which are bound by cholesterin, while animals can 
be rendered immune to the cobra lecithid by preliminary treat 
ment with cholesterin. 


Correspondenz-Blatt fiir schweizer Aerzte, Basle. 
August 15, XXXVIII, No. 16, pp. 513-552. 
71 *Bitemporal Hemianopsia After Subsidence of Epilepsy. A. 


72 Radium and Radioactivity. E. Sommer. 


‘September 1, No. 17, pp. 553-58}. 
73 of Ringworm at St. — ix rospor le Epide- 
R. Zollikofer and 0. Wen 2 
1 15, Vo. 18, pp. ‘505-618. 
74 *Occurrence Treatment of Scariatinal Otitis. (Schar 
F. R. Nager. 
78 The New Swiss Pharmacopeia and the Physician. A. Tachirch. 
October 1, No. 19, pp. 617-648. 
76 3 of the Arms . Mueller's Technic. (Zur Armlé- 
*Rademic Typhoid from — phusendemle 
rom Ca ( Ty aus- 
einer vor 31 Jahren an 23 abdom. 
erkrankten Be Racillentrügerin.) E. Huggenberg 
October 15, No. 20, 2 649-680. 
78 *Laws Development of 2 
Apical Tuberculosis. (Das Auftreten 
r Erkrankungen bel u lose.) Hugue. 


70 °The — of the Blood. (Viscositit des Biutes.) F. 
Blunschy. 
1. Bitemporal Hemianopsia Succeeding to Epilepsy.— Vogt 


Jour. A. M. A. 
Nov. 21, 1908 


after eight years of some impairment of vision. The patient 
was a woman of 48, who between her twenty-third and thirty- 
sixth year had suffered from severe epileptic seizures but had 
had none since then. The symptoms indicate the existence of 
a tumor compressing the center of the optic commissure, per- 
haps enlargement of the hypophysis or some other lesion in 
the vicinity of the sella turcica. This lesion was probably re- 
sponsible for the epilepsy, as also for the vertigo and headache 
still observed at times. 

73. Epidemic of Ringworm and Its Control.—When the epi- 
demic of ringworm was discovered a central office was opened 
for free examination and treatment, and 243 suspicious cases 
were examined, with positive findings in 45. Before the in- 
tended Roentgen equipment for treatment was installed, it 
was found that the affection differed from the ordinary type; 
the scalp was inflamed, there were on the skin 
in 32 of the 45 cases, and one-fifth of the patients were 
adults. The cases seemed to be by houses rather 
than by contact in the school and the affection was distin- 
guished further by its comparatively ready curability. These 
features differentiated the affection from ordinary ringworm, 
confirmed by the discovery of the Microsporon lanosum. 
This parasite infests the domestic animals as well as man, 
while the microsporon of ordinary ringworm is confined to 
man. It was found that cats were the sources of contagion 
in a number of instances. In one family the cat was first 
affected and was killed, then various members of the family 
became affected, and finally a recently imported cat con- 
tracted the affection from them. The public was warned of 
the danger of contagion from cats; no other domestic animals 
showed signs of any affection of the kind. The main point 
in treatment is the removal of the hair over the affected area, 
and this it was found could be accomplished by keeping the 
region constantly moist, the infected hairs readily dropping 
out under the effect of the maceration, while the sound hairs did 
not seem to be affected by it to any extent. The parts were 
shaved and then a mild antiseptic paste or salve applied or a 
moist dressing with a 5 per cent. soda solution, covered with 
oiled silk or rubber to keep in the moisture. A cure was ob- 
tained in three or four weeks in some cases, while others re- 
quired as many months, the average being seventy days. The 
brothers and sisters of those affected were kept out of school 
for two weeks. 


74. Scarlatinal Otitis. Nager has studied the statistics in 
regard to scarlet fever in the Basle canton since 1876. The 
figures show that scarlet fever is of a less severe type of late 
years, the mortality having dropped from 13.6 per cent. in 
1876 to 1.9 per cent. of 1,335 cases, 1900-1905. Examination 
of 750 patients in the scarlet fever isolation hospital showed 
otitis in 22.8 per cent., although the affection was latent in 
some. Otitis media was found in 6.5 per cent. of all the cases. 
Acute catarrhal inflammation of the ear without perforation. 
developing early in the disease, always subsided, leaving no 
traces. In 2 cases the scarlatinal otitis destroyed both the 
labyrinth and vestibular apparatus. Children with adeno‘d 
vegetations seem peculiarly predisposed to severe scarlatinal 
otitis, even when the vegetations have been removed. There 
seems to be some special favoring factor in the conditions that 
accompany adenoid vegetations, probably some constitutional 
anomaly. In one family six children presented the severe 
form of scarlatinal infection, and two succumbed. It is im- 
possible to prevent the spread of the exanthem or enanthem, 
but it is important to keep the nose and throat clean and dis- 
infected, for which adrenalin is useful, followed by spraying 
with a 0.5 per cent. solution of hydrogen dioxid or a boric- 
acid solution, concluding with an oil spray. These measures. 
repeated several times a day will keep the passages open and 
prevent stagnation of secretions. 

76. Extraction of the Arms According to Mueller’s Technic.— 
The principle of this technic for management of breech pre- 
sentation is that by drawing one shoulder down lower than 
the other and working it through the pelvis the arm follows 
of itself. Instead of drawing the child vertically downward, as 
with the Deventer technic, when the shoulders are reached, the 


trunk of the child is drawn to one side which releases one 
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shoulder, which then appears at the vulva. Drawing the 
child by the feet in the opposite direction then releases the 
other shoulder, and the shoulders are thus delivered as with 
a vertex presentation. The aftercoming arms reduce the 
diameter between the tips of the shoulders and facilitate the 
maneuver better than when the arms are crossed on the 
chest. In extremely difficult labor with contracted pelvis, 
Mueller advises exerting forcible traction downward and then 
to one side, even if the child’s clavicle snaps. This brings the 
shoulder past the brim and the clavicle may prove elastic 
enough to yield. There has been considerable discussion of 
late in regard to this Mueller technic, but Fellenberg's ex- 
perience in two difficult cases was so favorable that he com- 
mends it in high terms. 
uggenberg 


77. Typhoid Endemic from Bacilli Carrier. II 
states that thirteen cases of typhoid occurred in a single fam- 
ily at different intervals in the course of thirty-one years, 
none with any apparent connection with typhoid epidemic or 
sporadic in the neighborhood, and notwithstanding the most 
scrupulous measures for disinfection and cleanliness and 
changes of residence of the family. Recent examinations have 
disclosed, however, that the mother, the first member of the 
family to have typhoid, thirty-one years before, still elim- 
inates considerable numbers of typhoid bacilli in the stools, 
although apparently in perfect health. She was advised to dis- 
infect her stools and urine for twenty-four hours before turn- 
ing them into the drain, and to soak her bed and body linen 
also in a disinfectant solution before sending it to the laundry. 
She was also advised to keep away from the kitchen as much 
as possible, and to wash her hands frequently with a disinfect- 
ant solution. 


78. Laws Regulating Development of Secondary Affections 
with Apical Tuberculosis.—Huguenin discusses the participa- 
tion of the nerves, muscles, etc., in the cough and in aspiration 
of substances from diseased parts of the lung. showing how 
the development of secondary affections proceeds according to 
certain physical laws. 

79. Viscosity of the Blood.—Blunschy has made a compara- 
tive study of the conditions in regard to the viscosity of the 
blood in 72 healthy and 52 sick persons under various con- 
ditions. Muscular exertion reduces the viscosity when severe 
and long continued, but increases it when mild and com- 
paratively brief, even when there is much perspiration in both 
conditions. On the other hand, even very slight exertion in 
persons with cardiovascular or respiratory affections increases 
the viscosity. He ascribes the variations to the different pro- 
portions of carbon dioxid in the blood, and states that deter- 
mination of the viscosity will thus reveal insufficiency in the 
circulation and respiratory ventilation of the blood. Caffein 
had a marked influence in rendering the blood more viscous, 
while camphor had the opposite effect. This opposite be- 
havior of these drugs might profitably be borne in mind in 
prescribing them. In health the viscosity and hemoglobin 

percentage run parallel, but striking divergences are observed 
in various diseases. 


Deutsche medizinische W Berlin. 
October 15, XXXIV, No. 12. pp. 1793-1832. 
80 *Treatment of Pelvic — (Behandlung der Beckeneiter- 


ungen.) H. Tillmanns 

81 ee Augie. of mor in the Cerebellum and Cerebello- 
pee (Symptom matologie der Tumoren des Klein- 
irns und des Kleinhirubriickenwinkels.) Gierlich. 

82 Congenital Familial Dermatogenic Contracture of the Finger 
Joints. Henne 

83 *Treatment of Carbuncle. M. Grasmann 

84 Treatment of Eczema in Infants by Restriction of Salt. 
(Behandlung des Siuglingsekzems nach Finkelstein.) 0. 
—— 

80. Treatment of Pus Collections in the Pelvis. Tillmann⸗ 
reviews the indications in the different forms of abscesses in 
the pelvis in men and in women, giving a number of minor 
points useful to bear in mind as to the best means of access, 
ete. In conclusion, he warns against any attempt at con 
servative treatment of tuberculous in the pelvic 


bones as not only absolutely ineffectual, but liable to aggra- 
vate the process. He adds further that operations on the 
soft parts are much less serious than when combined with re- 
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section of hone and be has consequently abandoned osteo- 
plastic resections, even the temporary. 


81. Symptoms of Cerebellar Tumors.—In the first of the 
two cases described, Gierlich found a sarcoma in the vermi- 
form process of the cerebellum in a hoy of 7. The symptoms 
had been distinguished by the high degree of cerebellar ataxia 
and intention tremor, especially the locomotor ataxia in the 
right arm and leg. While contemplating radical removal the 
patient died suddenly forty-eight hours after the exploratory 
operation, suecumbing apparently to the effects of pressure on 
the centers in the medulla oblongata. The second patient was a 
woman of 28 with symptoms of a tumor in the cerebello- 
pontine angle. As the symptoms were early accompanied with 
atrophy of the optic nerve and loss of the sense of smell, a 
second tumor in the anterior fossa was assumed, and no opera- 
tion was attempted. Autopsy revealed, however, merely a single 
neurofibroma in the tine angle originating in the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve with much hydrocephalus. The latter was 
evidently responsible for the atrophy of the optie nerve. The 
cireumstances indicated that the tumor might have been suc- 
cessfully enucleated. 


83. Treatment of Carbuncle.—Grasmann makes a util in- 
cision and turns hack the four flaps, cutting into sound tissue. 
The flaps are packed underneath with gauze dipped in a hot 
solution of borie and salicylic acid. This hot solution seems 
to be remarkably effectual in preventing hemorrhage and in 
promoting the expulsion of the necrotic tissue. The surround- 
ing sound skin is protected with a salve against burning from 
the hot solution. A large moist dressing is applied, and the 
application is repeated in twenty-four hours, or. if the fever 
has subsided, not until the second day. He has never had 
occasion to make further incisions or to ligate any of the 


vessels. 
Fortschritte der Medizin, Leipsic. — 
September 30, XXV. No, 27, pp. 8459-880. 
85 *Inst 
. Vhotography. (Momentrintgeno- 
85. Instantaneous Roentgen Photography.—Groedel expati- 
ates on the value of the improved technie which allows in- 
stantaneous ray pictures to be taken from a distance of 
over six feet. The proportions are preserved as in ortho- 
diagraphic skiagrams, only the parallel rays being utilized. 


Medizinische Klinik, Berlin. 
October 117, IV, No. . pp. 1559-159}. 
86 Treatment of Third Stage of Labor. (Behandlung der Nach- 


geburtsperiode.) P. Raumm. 
87 Meningitis. (Meningitis basilaris occlusiva.) 
mmer 


88 Aneuriems of Descending Aorta. 
den Teiles des Arcus aort#.) X. 
89 *Symposium on Pernicious — 
nose, Aetiologie und der perniziise 
900 Pregnancy Complicated with. Uterine Ct Cancer. (Schwanger 
schaft ＋ Uteruskarzinom.) H. Hoffstetter. 


91 Treatment of ith Borax. 
*Modern Treatmen aucoma. W. Feilchenfeld. 
u Technic of — yy “of Antimeni 
Serum. (Technik der int —— Anwendung den Men- 
ingokokkenheilserums (Kolle Wassermann 1 
94 *Advantages of General Anesthesia with Part of Circulation 
Anutotransfusion. (W Vv die Nar- 
41 bei verkleinertem Kreisla * wie die von 
proponierte Autotransfusion 7) Ziegner. 


on r ot Albrecht von Haller. P. 2 


87. Posterior Basic Meningitis with Occlusion —Wimmer re- 
ports with autopsy findings a typical case of circumscribed 
non-specific posterior basic meningitis. In about 90 per cent. 
of the cases on record the disease occurred before the age of 
3. The children were previously healthy except that in some 
cases there was preceding catarrh of the upper air passages or 
a prodromal otorrhea. About 16 per cent. of the cases on 
record terminated in recovery. Increasing somnolency and 
emaciation are unfavorable signs. 


89. Pernicious Anemia.—The editors invited a number of 
clinicians to express their opinions in regard to the etiology 
and treatment of pernicious anemia. Among the replies re- 
ceived, His stated that more than half of all the cases re- 
sisted treatment. Eichhorst has frequently obtained good 
results from administration of arsenic kept up for many 
weeks, as also Naegeli. None had witnessed any benefit 
from a mountain climate, and none had any theory in regard 
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to its origin further than that of the action of some toxin. 
If the toxin can be removed, the affection is arrested at once. 

92. Glaucoma.— Feilchenfeld relates that a few years ago 
a suit was brought against the widow of a family physician 
as the deceased had not recognized his patient’s glaucoma and 
proper treatment had not been instituted in time. It fre- 
quently has been observed that nervous by-phenomena, such as 
vomiting or headache, have diverted attention from the eve 
and led the physician into a false path. Feilchenfeld discusses 
the differentiation and warns that adrenalin. aleohol and 
nicotin hag better be avoided. One of the great difficnlties ix 
that secondary glaucoma may develop from a neglected iritis. 
In a case described he was able to arrest the secondary glau- 
coma by treatment of the acute iritis with atropin, but he em- 
phasizes that atropin should never be given unless there are 
special indications for it. as he knows of instances where it 
has induced severe glaucoma. Atropin is especially to be 
feared with arteriosclerosis. 

#4. Dammed Circulation and Autotransfusion. Ziegner re 
ports clinical experiences with the circulation dammed by 
applying an elastic bandage to the limbs. He found that much 
less of the anesthetic was required and that the patient« 
aroused more quickly and never vomited. The only disad- 
vantage was that the patients seemed to experience the pain 
of their wounds more intensely. He has experimented on him- 
self and on another medical volunteer, and found the technic 
for damming of the circulation free from deleterious by-effects. 


Monatsschrift fiir Geburtshilfe und Gynäkologie, Berlin. 
October, XXVIII, No. 4. pp. 38)-507. 
 *Tuberculous Process in Uterus and Tubes in Connection with 

voma ©. Henrich. 
of the Uterus: Vaporization. K. Frank- 
enstein. 
fysterical Fever. (Beitrag zum hysterischen Fieber.) M. 


Sehwab. 
on Multiple Fibroma of the Skin in a Pregnant Woman. (Fib- 
roma multiplex cutis bei einer Schwangern.) L. Goth. 


%6. Tuberculous Process in Uterus and Tube with M — 
Henrich remarks that the case here reported is one that well 
illustrates the triumphs of modern gynecology. The patient 
was a nullipara of 54 who had bled daily for nearly five 
months before consulting a physician. The uterus was en- 
larged and studded with nodules. besides containing a large 
myoma. The patient was so anemic and weak that she was 
given digitalis and two quarts of salt solution were Infused 
_every day. The pulse became perceptible, the edema subsided, 

and the urine increased to 1.500 c., so that in four days the 
uterus and adnexa could be removed by supravaginal ampu- 
tation. The woman recovered rapidly. Examination of the 
organs showed advanced tuberculosis. The case demonstrates 
the difficulty of diagnosing genital tuberculosis, especially when 
combined with myoma. It is noticeable that a tuberculous 
pyosalpinx is generally located very high, as Henrich has ob- 
served in two cases. The prognosis of tuberculosis of the 
uterus is grave unless the whole process is extirpated in time. 
Even then the outcome depends on whether the process is 
primary or secondary. He adds in conclusion that such cases 
encourage active procedures even with apparently very un 
favorable material, and they also show the importance of 
calling to one’s assistance all the diagnostic measures avail- 
able-in all the branches of medicine. 

97. Steam Cauterization of the Uterus.—Frankenstein has 
re-examined lately 112 of the 192 women he has treated by 
vaporization during the last seven years. The period of ob- 
servation averages 3.3 years. The primary and permanent 
results, successes and failures, are discussed in detail. The 
chosen field for vaporization is the combating of climacteric 
hemorrhage, and in this field the results have been eminently 
satisfactory. The subjective consequences of vaporization are 
much superior to those of mutilating operations. It is rarely 
advisable to apply this technic in case of myoma or during 
the child-bearing age. 


Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift. 

October 13, LV, No. . pp. 2121-2168. 
100 Alternating Heart and Its Relation to Continuous 
seine Beziehungen 


Heart. (Herzalternans und 
— Ierzbigeminie.) I v. Tabora. 
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103. Tenotomy of Psoas and Iliacus in Adult.—Walzberg 
severed the tendon of the psoas magnus. parvus and iliacus, at 
the lesser trochanter, to :clieve spastic spinal paralysis of 
long standing in a man of 40. The success was complete, and 
the usefulness and -racticabilitvy of the operation even for 
adulte em to be fully established by this case although the 
patient was lost sight of be” sre the final functional outcome 
was fully decided. 

105. Acute Non-Suppwu.ative Thyroiditis.—Schwerin report - 
two typical cases of acute thyroiditis in a man and woman 
of about 23. the syndrome completely subsiding in the course 
of two weeks. He is convinced that this acute affection is 
more common than generally believed, and that it simply 
escapes recognition in many instances. Burk describes a re 
curring thyroiditis in a woman doing translating for ten or 
twelve hours a day, the constant turning of the head to the 
left to consult the original work and the friction from the 
collar having caused irritation of the left lobe of the thyroid 
with recurring inflammation. pelt also reports a typical 
case of exophthalmic goiter dev loping after an acute thyroid 
itis which had developed in turn after an abscess in a neigh. 
boring tissue. 

106. Stridulus.—Rahner, in examining the 
throats of three patients with stridulus, — 
that an edematous subglottic swelling observed at night en 
tirely retrogressed in the morning, so that the findings were 
normal mornings. He gives am, illustration of the morning 
and evening findings, showing plainly the edematous infiltra- 
tion which came on only at night. 
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112. Chronic Gastric Achylia.—Faber’s long article is con- 
cluded in this number. He presents evidence to prove that 
achylia is always traceable to chronic gastritis. In twelve 
cases carefully studied the achylia was found to be the ac 
companiment of an advanced stage of chronic gastritis. In 
four of the twelve cases there had been no symptoms to sug- 
gest stomach trouble, and in two other cases the patients had 
been free from symptoms for a long time, and yet extreme 
atrophy was found in several of these cases. His arguments 
against the assumption of an exclusively nervous origin of the 
achylia are apparently conclusive. It is natural, of course, he 
says, that a stomach trouble may have an injurious influence 
on the nervous system—we do not know yet what symptoms 
a gastritis with achylia may induce, and we are consequent!: 
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inclined to attribute the entire trouble to the nervous system 


alone. One of the cases reported sheds a little light on this 
phase of the subject: For years the patient had suffered from 
nervous symptoms, exhaustion, inability to work, and sensa- 
tions of various kinds, especially violent and persisting head 
aches which had a very depressing effect and frequently com- 
pelled him to resort to morphin- all this along with dyspeptic 
symptoms and achylia. In the course of vears he had been 
treated by one neurologist after another at dispensaries and 
with courses in sanatoria, all without relief. After ineffectual 
treatment by various stomach specialists, he was at last 
operated on, and the stomach mucosa showed signs of pro- 
nounced chronic gastritis. The case is very instructive, Faber 
remarks, as it shows in what hieh degree a chronic gastritis 
may induce nervous disturbances, so that their presence is in 
no way contradictory to the assumption of the gastritis as 
the cause of the achylia. 4 trensieit suspension of the 

stomach secretion may occur #6 a purely functional disturb- 
ance, without appreciable anat nie * isis, but if the achylia 
persists, the cause must be gong t in a chronic gastritis. 
There is no essential difference betwren achylia accompanying 
gastric cancer and pernicious anemia and so-called simple 
achylia. Among the cases related were some in which the 
gastritis may have been caused by prolonged administration of 
salicylates or from chewing tobacco, or from elimination into 
the stomach of toxins in nephritis, diabetes or other infections, 
but the only factor common to all the cases was that the 
teeth were in ever instance extremely defective, and mastica- 
tion in consequence had been very imperfect. 

115. Functional Tests of de Kidneys. Steenema discusses 
eryoscopy of the blood and urine and draws the conclusion 
from his own researches and those reported by others that 
the formulas in regard to the freezing-point. as made out by 
Koranyi, Claude and Ralthazard. are of comparatively little 
value. Quantitative determination of the urea and scdium 
chlorid answer exactly th, purpose. 

116. Hypophysis Glycosuria and Its Relation to Diabetes Ac- 
companying .—Rorchardt tabulates 176 cases of 
acromegaly from the literat re, calling attention to the com- 
plicating diabetes in 63 cases and alimentary glycosuria in 8 
more, so that in a total of 71 cases, that is, in 40.32 per cent., 
a pathologic weakness of carbohydrate metabolism was evi- 
dent. The diabetic metabolic disturbances ranged from slight 
glycosuria to fatal coma. His figures show that glycosuria of 
varying intensity accompanies acromegaly more regularly than 
is observed in any other affection. He is inclined to ascribe 
the cause of the diabetes to hyperfunctioning of the hypo- 
physis. When the hypophysis is producing its secretion con- 
stantly in pathologically exctssive amounts, it may induce a 
persisting diabetes, but the latter may die out as the hypo- 
physis becomes degenerated and thus gradually loses its secret - 
ing power. His experimental research seems to sustain this 
view. In none of the cases of hypophysis tumor on record, 
unaccompanied by acromegaly, was there any complicating 
diabetes. In the acromegaly cases complete subsidence of the 
complicating diabetes was by no means a rare occurrence. 
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120. Hot Air Treatment of Acute Inflammations.—.Jselin 
applies the hot air the day after the abscess has been incised 
and evacuated and the cavity packed with iodoform gauze. 
He has thus been treating all phlegmons on the arms and 
hands during the last six months, and has been surprised at 
the way in which recovery was hastened, while the patients 
all lauded the hot air as having banished the pain. He uses 
the ordinary apparatus for using superheated air, applying 
it twice a day for two or three hours each time, maintaining a 
temperature of from 90 to 110 C. (194 to 230 F.) within the frame 
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at half its height. Thus arranged. the temperature on the skin 
averaged 44 or 47 C. (111 or 116 F.) and the acceleration of 
the circulation and sweating induced seemed to keep the 
temperature of the skin within due bounds. Neglected in- 
juries of the fingers which would otherwise have necessitated 
amputation, healed under this hot-air treatment without re- 
quiring operative measures. In three cases of deep phlegmons 
in the palm and five of deep felons with partial necrosis of the 
tendon sheaths, healing was complete in from twelve to fif- 
teen days for the former and from eight to fourteen days in 
the latter, without injury of the tendons. In three other 
cases of tendon sheath phlegmons, suppurating down to the 
palm, the lesion healed likewise without impairment of the 
functions of the tendons. The results observed encourage 
wide adoption of this method of treating tendon sheath 
phlegmons and suppurating inflammation in general; notwith- 
standing that Bier has warned against application of active 
heat for such lesions until suppuration has ceased. The com- 
munication issues from Wilms’ polyclinic at Basle. 
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122. Advantages of Elastic Bag in Placenta Previa.—Hannes 
reports from Kiistner’s clinic at Breslau that the e 
there are in favor of the use of the elastic water bag dilator 
rather than the Braxton-Hicks version in management of pla- 
centa praevia. The bag offers much the best chances for the 
mother, and in their experiences with 119 cases of placenta pre- 
via, between 1895 and 1908, 51.2 per cent. of the children were 
born alive; omitting 13 cases in which the children were 
already dead, the percentage is 57.5 per cent. living children. 
Only 0.8 per cent. of the 119 women succumbed to puerperal 
infection; 6 of the 119 died, a total mortality of 5 per cent. 
2 succumbing to air embolism, I to the effects of a valvular 
lesion, I to anemia, 1 to persisting from a tear 
in the cervix, and 1 to pyemia four weeks after the child- 
birth. The laceration of the cervix occurred from too strong 
traction on the bag before the soft parts had been sufficiently 
dilated. More than three times as many children were thus 
delivered alive by this technic than at other clinics where 
bipolar version is the rule with placenta previa. 

123. Deliveries Under Scopolamin-Morphin Anesthesia. 
Kleinertz reports 213 women successfully anesthetized with 
this technic out of 280; in 19 cases it failed to induce anes- 
thesia. None of the fatalities among the children could be 
ascribed to the method, but he warns that it is applicable only 
in an institution where the patient can be kept under constant 
skilled supervision. 

124. Prophylaxis of Thrombosis.—Zurhelle comments on the 
lively diseussion at the recent “Naturforscher Congress” as to 
the advisability of allowing puerpere to get up early as a 
means of avoiding thrombosis. He remarks that, as usual on 
such occasions, the discussion merely served to confirm more 
obstinately in their opinions those arguing for or against the 
practice. It seemed to be the impression, however, that it 
was needed more for the postoperative than for the simple 
puerperal cases. Zurhelle himself has been much pleased 
with the results of allowing puerpere to get up early; during 
the eighteen months since this has been the practice, no 
deaths from embolism have been observed. Thrombosis oc- 
curred in two cases, but was slight and transient. Fever of 
38 C. (1004 F.) or more is regarded as a contraindication, 
and also any operation for inflamed adnexa, on account of 
danger of exudation from the stump. also any circulatory dis- 
turbances in the legs or pelvis, and. further, headache after 
spinal anesthesia. Getting up aggravates the headache. The 


patients are never compelled to get up, but are told they 
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may do so, if they wish. and the advantages are explained 
to them. The change from the bed to the chair at the bed- 
side for twenty minutes is insisted on with greater emphasis 
for very anemic and corpulent women, as the danger of throm- 
bosis is greater in these conditions. The woman is helped out 
of bed very carefully, supported on both sides. The second 
time she is allowed to sit up for an hour or two, morning and 
afternoon. The general condition rapidly improves, catheteri- 
zation of the bladder is not needed, and there are none of the 
pains in the back frequently complained of when the patient 
lies long in bed. He urges all who try this method to let him 
know their experiences, keeping the gynecologic and the ob- 
stetric cases separate, as he is collecting material for a com- 
prehensive monograph on the subject for next year. Large 
numbers are not so important for his purpose as every single 
case in which untoward effects from the early getting up 
hecame evident. It has been his experience that working 
women are less subject to thrombosis than others, and he 
asks for the experience of others in this line. He also hopes 
that physicians who have not encountered cases of thrombosis 
will tell him to what they attribute this exemption from 
mishaps. In Holland, for instance, thrombosis is very rare. 


125. Tents are Superfilvous.—Herff states that he has not 
had occasion to use tents more than once in the course of the 
last seven years, although he has had to dilate the uterus 
in 800 cases, mostly for curetting. In a few cases he used 
gauze, but in all the others he preferred instrumental dilata- 
tion, and has never had a mishap, although the dilatation is 
done by some student, as a rule, under his supervision. He 
teaches that tents are unnecessary, except possibly with a 
hydatidiform mole. 
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127. Treatment of Gastric Ulcer- Rorgbjarg reviews the lit - 
erature on the dietetic and medicinal treatment of gastric 
uleer in the last few years, and relates his own experience. 
He agrees with Lenhartz and Thesen that the stomach mucosa 
is not sensitive, and that consequently the pains experienced 
are the result of the spread of the inflammation into the 
lymphatics or of traction on the parietal peritoneum from 
the contractions of the stomach. In treating an ulcer, there- 
fore, it is important to avoid all articles of diet liable to 
promote stalsis. For this reason also the food should 
be given in very small quantities; if there is much thirst 
water can be supplied by the rectum. Thesen allows nothing 
but lukewarm milk at first, a tablespoonful at a time, to a 
total of 250 cc. (8 ounces) during the day, increasing an 
ounce each day during the first week; with one raw egg the 
second day, two the third, three the fourth, and so on, with 
nothing but the milk and raw eggs until the seventh day. At 
the same time he gives 10 gm. (150 grains) bismuth daily, 
believing that it diffuses into the lymphatics and arrests the 
lymphangitis. His experiences with thirty-five patients thus 
treated during the last two years have been favorable. Bene- 
fit is also liable to be obtained from olive oil, and Borgbjerg 
has had some striking results in this line, especially when 
bismuth is given with it, using a 7 to 10 per cent. suspension. 
In one of his cases hematemesis was the first symptom, fol- 
lowed by sudden pain in the stomach region, hypersecretion 
and morning retention. During the following six months the 
man lost constantly in weight, with no improvement under 
dieting and a course of Carlsbad water. He took 100 gm. 
(3 ounces) olive oil every morning, and the pains promptly 
subsided, while he gained nearly 25 pounds in weight and 
the suspicion of cancer was dispelled. The combination of 
olive oil and bismuth generally proves more effectual than 
either alone. 


128. Ultimate Outcome of Cases of Tuberculosis with or 
Without Tubercle Bacilli in the Sputum.— Petersen tabulates 
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the cases of pulmonary tuberculosis treated in three north- 
ern sanatoria and by Turban at Davos, with respect to the 
positive findings in the sputum just before and at the close 
of the sanatorium treatment. Examination from four to six 
years later shows that only 27.3 per cent. of those with ba- 
cilli in the sputum at that time have regained full earning 
capacity and only 9.7 per cent. are partially restored to 
work, while 55.5 per cent. have died in the interim. Those 
without bacilli show 73.4 per cent. with complete and 16 
per cent. with partial restoration of their earning capacity, 
while only 4.7 per cent. have died. These figures melude 
2.623 patients with positive and 1,064 with negative findings 
in the sputum. 
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